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Professional Cards. 


ATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue, New York 
SCHER POWERS, 


BARITONI 


$8 Music Hall 
1141 Montague Sireet, Brooklyn. 
Resumes’ October 9. 


RANCIS 


STvpI06 ; 


(Wilt receive callera from 4 10 57. %. 0 only.) 


SCONERET SINGER (Basso), 


Conservatory. 
WOIck “CULTORE, ( Method Garzia). 
SracisLTine— thing, Tone Production and Artis- 
tic Singing. German ngs. 
Address, Steinway Hall, New York City. 
Studio, 16 Livingston Place. 


Mr. and Mrs, CARL ALVES, 
Voca! Instructors, 
rng6 Park Avenue, near re Street,’ New York. 


Pe laenen ae Seater . 


oe 
By sc Wan ology 
CHARI PAL 

* Club, Protemor of 


s7th St, and 7th Ave, MN. Y. 


THE ne COURIER. 


‘ 7 aT 
M1 MARIE G. LI 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory 
he nsdale 65 Park avenue 
Hours to2P.M 

> >% 

M hk AK RK A 
Ter 

Oratorio ar instruction 

138 Fifth avenue 


BENIC DE SER- 


Concert i Voca 


Stud it 


EMILIE 
RANO 


MME 


(Prima Donna) 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO 
Musical Conductor 
Vocat Instrrure, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 


Répertoire and choral branches. Sig, Serrano would. 
accept the direction of a choral society. aa es 


323 East i¢th . New re 


October 1. — 
Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILEPP ROTH, 


the “Vieloncello School,” published by 


Author of 
Breitkopf & pe pn 
a Bea Lildsow Ser. . Berlin, Germany. : 


MARION HENDRIC KSON, 


SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio, Vocas Cukure. 
A. Pond & 


“RUDOLF ING, i 


Moe. ( LARA P( \OLE- _KING 


Prima Donna Contralto—Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Pupil of Sbriglia, Paris 
Mme. Rudersdorff 

cepted The Hetherington, 
s7t Park avenue, New York 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 


Pittsburg, Pa 


MAX TREUMANN 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
ture 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Address 27 Union Square, New Yorks 
re a ey 


FRANK {ORE, — 


/ care of Tue Mosicat Counter. 


CORA DSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, 
18 East aod Street, New York. 


WM. DENNISON, 


Sens 


Giulio Moretti, Milan, and 
A limited number of pupils ac 


Vocal Cul 
est 56th Street, New York 


ANNA BRINKHAUL 

Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Caesar Thomson 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage 


ment of InrernaTional Burgau or Music 
114 Fifth avenue, ‘New York 


AGNES THOMSON, z 


Soprano, 


JAMES F. THOMSON, 


Baritone. 


Concert, Oratorio 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 


207 Kast Indiana street, 


SUMMER VOCAL STUDY. 
The Geo. M. Greene School 


CHICAGO. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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The VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


‘** The 


“The ‘Practice Clavier’ is an 
unerring. monitor and guide.” 


‘Clavier’ enables one to temporarily 


banish the stimulating influence of the pianoforte 
tones without suspending the means of defining 
the rhythm and verifying the touch. 

‘*The attention is directed to and concentrated 
on the accuracy of the mechanical and ryhthmic 


work, 


In these particulars the ‘Practice Clavier’ 


is so ‘distressingly truthful’—as a lady pupil of 
mine significantly expressed it—that a passage, 
the execution of which, although allowed to pass 
muster on the pianoforte, would not stand the 


inexorable 


test of the ‘Clavier’ for a single 


moment.”—WILLIAM MASON. 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of 


purchase. 


Send for rental purchase plan and new 


illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER C0,, 


26 West 15th Street, New York. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America, 


126 & 128 East Seventeenth St., New York. 
1sea. 


OFFICERS: | 
Mrs. Jeannette M, Tuurser, President. 
Hon. Wittiam G. Cuoarte, Vice-President. 
Hon. Henry W. Cannon, 7reasurer. 
Cuar.es Instee Parpes, M. A., Sec'y. 
Dr. Antonin Dvorak, Director. 


FACULTY: 

Director, Dr. Antonin Dvorak. 
F Singing. 
Signor Romualdo Sapio. Monsieur Victor Capoul. 
Mr. Christian Fritsch. Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Mr. Oscar a Miss Katharine W. Evans. | 

r. Wilford Watters. | 
Singing—Preparatory—Miss Annie Wilson. 
Opera Class—Mr. Victor Capoul. 
Conductor of Opera—Mr. Anton Seidl. 
Répertoire—Signor Ernesto Belli. 
Operatic Chorus—To be selected. 
Oratorio Class—Mrs. Beebe Lawton. 
Piano. 
Mrs. Jessie Pinney Baldwin. 
MBs Adele Margulies. Mr. Leopold Winkler. 
Miss Elinor Comstock. Mr. J. G. Huneker. 
Prepa ses —Piano. 
Miss Mabel Phipps. iss Carrie Konigsberg. 
Miss Adelaide Oxell. Mr. Albert Mildenberg. 
Mrs. M. Beardsley. 


Violoncello. 

Mr. Victor Herbert. Mr..Emile Knell. 
Contrabass—Mr. Ludwig Manoly. 
Flute—Mr. Otto Oesterle. 

Oboe—Mr. Arthur Trepte. 
Clarionet—Mr. Richard Kohl. 
Bassoon—Mr. Adolf Schst. 

French Horn—Mr. Carl Pieper. 
Cornet—Mr. Cari Sohst. 
Trombone—Mr. Frederick Letsch. 
Composition—Dr. Dvorak. 

Harmony and Counterpoint. 

Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker 
Solfeggio. 

Mr. Johannes Werschinger. Mr. Alberto Frencelh 
Miss Leiia La Fetra. 

Chamber Music—Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. 
Orchestra—To be selected. 
Chorus—Dr. Dvorak. 
Assistant—Mr. Rubin Goldmark. 

History of Music—Mr. Henry T. Finck 
Diction—Mr. W. V. Holt. 
Jtalian—Signor Pietro Cianelli. 

Stage Deportment—Monsieur Mamert Bibeyran. 
Fencing—Monsieur Régis Senac. 
Accompanist—Signor Ernesto Belli 
Tuition, $100 and $200 the scholastic year. 

For further particulars address 
CHARLES INSLEE PARDEE, M.A.., Sec’y. 
126 and 128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Mr. Rafael Joseffy. 


Organ. 
Mr.S. P. Warren. Mr. John White. Mr. H. W. Parker. 
Harp—Mr. John Cheshire. 
Violin. 
Mr. Leopold Lichtenberg. | 
Mr. Juan Buitrago. 
Viola—Mr. Jan Koert. 


Madame Camilla Urso. 
Mr. Jan Koert. 





MOZART SYMPHONY CLUB 


of New York. 
Permanent address: 


327 SOUTH FIFTH ST., BROOKLYR, &. Y. 


Masses. RICHARD STOELZER and MARIO 
BL ODECK, Proprietors 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


831 East 14th Street, 





NEW 


LEADING ARTISTS. “°*sc!*srsseea?"* 


YORK. 





STERWN’S 


CONSERVATORY » MUM 


IN BERLIN, GERMANY. 
20 WILHELMSTRASSE. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 


Directress, JENNY MEYER. 


a. Conservatory: Education in all branches of 


music, 
4. Opera School: Perfect education for the stage. 
¢e. Choral classes. 
d. Lectures: History of music and composers. 
Principat Teacuers: Jenny Meyer, vocal; Freder- 
ick Gernsheim, Arno Kleffel, composition, conducting, 
organ and chorus classes ; Bussler, theory ; Professors 
Ehrlich, Gernsheim and Dreyschock, v. d. Sandt, piano; 
Florian Zajic, Exner, violin; Espenhahn, ‘cello, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
Instructions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free advantages equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


E. EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 23d St. New York. 





LOUIS BLUMBNBERG, 


MANAGER 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU 
OF MUSIC, 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Vocalists and instrumentalists for concerts, 
concert tours, opera, oratorio, church and 
Correspondence on both sides of the 
Information regarding all musical 

Correspondence solicited. 


salon 
Atlantic, 
attractions. 


WILLIAM OC. CARL, 


Concert Organist. 
Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris, will resume in- 
struction on the large Roosevelt Organ at the First 


Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, 


October 1. 
Address Studio, 57 West 17th Street, New York. 


Caroline Ostberg, 


PRIMA DONNA ROYAL OPERA, 
STOCKHOLM, 


Tour of the United States, 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
International Bureau of Music, 


114 Fifth Ave., New ¥ork. 


The Tourjee Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 











The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST, 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
245-247 STATE STREET, Chicago, Ill. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8ts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


37 E. 68th STREET (Near. Madison NEW YORK. 
(Formerly 81 Fifth Avenue.) 


XAVER SCHARWENKA, - 
ROYAL PRUSSIAN PROFESSOR AND COURT PIANIST TO THE 


Avenue) 


Director, 
EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 





A Seminary for the education of Teachers. 
Lectures on History of Music every Saturday. 
Students and Faculty Concerts a special feature. 


All grades of musical students, from beginners 
upwards to the most advanced, receive a uniform, 
excellent and systematic instruction " branches of | 
music. Fashionable and accessible location. 


The Piano, Vocal, Harmony and Violin departments } Spacious and finely appointed studios. 
are taught by renowned artists of both European and | Students from a distance will be assisted in procuring 
American fame. desirable boarding places. 


FOR TERMS AND PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
EMIL GRAMM, General Manager. 


Examinations Daily. Students can enter at any time. 


Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 
BERLIN, Potsdamerstr. 35, BERLIN. 


pirectors : § "HILIPP SCHARWENKA, 
F ‘ 0 DR. HUGO GOLDSCHMIDT. 





Lessons in all branches of music under the guidance of experienced teachers. Finish 
for concert and stage appearances. Good and cheap board in the neighborhood of the 
Conservatory. Prospectus free of charge. 


Prices for Elementary, Middle, Upper and Finishing Classes, 
120, 240, 320 Marks Annually. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thoringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 





OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks), Cost of living in good families 
$125 a year and upward (500 marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 
Roval Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-seventh year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 749 pupils. $7 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driiseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Siern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. Doc., &c.; 
for Organ, Music Director Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent 
members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concert- 
master Fr. Griitzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, honorary member of the Court 
Theatre, Frau Otto Alvsleben, Mann, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, 
Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. 
Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at other 


times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musica Courter and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


NUNEZ ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


8i FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Through discoveries of Sefior Nufiez, Director, harmony, counterpoint, &c., can be 
more thoroughly learned in any notation in a few months than by any other system in a 
lifetime, and, by his improvements upon the common notation, all music is as easily read 
as the key of C. Having the most rapid and thorough system, with eminent teachers 
in all branches, we can promise you a thoroughly practical knowledge of music. 

Call or write for prospectus. 


fA-2/ PRY 7 oe 
THE Puonesic Cl phabet 


Steno-Phonetic System for Vocal Sight Reading. 


(Copyrighted by May Florence Smith.) 


For reading music. Three months (course absolute). Address, Vocal 
ScHOOL, 1786 Broadway, near 58th Street, New York. teh Sag ; 
Apply personally, Thursdays only, after 4 P. M. MISS MAY FLORENCE SMITH 








‘‘There can be one voice 


only respecting its excel- 


lent results.”.— rida de 


Gebele . {shforth. 


READING 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 





THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS "ED ( A NOS IN EVERY ee 











~“é——_»>. APPEAL TO THE HIG 





HEST MUSICAL TASTE. <p» 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY Bia NEW YORE. 





"7IBRAPHONE. 


MAKES MORE BRILLIANT THE TONE OF ANY 
NEW UPRIGHT PIANO. 


4 RESTORES TO BRILLIANCY THE TONE OF ANY 
OLD UPRIGHT PIANO. 
PRICE, $10.00, subject to Trade Discount. 


Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 


1117 CHESTNUT STREET. - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 


GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AnNDIMPORTERSB, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRKZ. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELI & CO., 
ROBT. COCEHS c& CO., 
J.B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPwwoonrnd ck CREW, 
BRUTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J,.c J. HOPrBINSson, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t@™ Please write for these lists and ci talogues 









ee 














London, England, 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 
Qualities and Ex- 


= IANOS 
quisite Tone, witha 


37 YEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 


& WEN nFLL: respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 





26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas. 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades, Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


FRATI & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


For Shows, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


BARREL ORGANS. 


Catalogue on Application, 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


Dancing Halls, &c. 


AND ALL 





AGENTS WANTED, 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.&C. FISCHER, | 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FiFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








BALTIMORE: WASHINGTON: NEW YORK. 





110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 148 Fifth Avenue. 








“AUGUST MARTI ad RUDOLPH 6 EMUNDER, 


AvGvet GEAUNDER. 












\ 

Ws! Pe Abe AtD 1846 4 

NUS CX y) ns EA S 
atau THe \ a 


GEMUA DEN 


‘iol ‘alunos 


er 


5 Solo GMs he Stables. 
he) EAST 16" ST oe NW er 
Near 5 AVt NEW YORK. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





HIGHEST AWARDS AT NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEHR BROS. 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


1885, 





ae eats adn Warerooms: BEHR BROS. HALL, 
oe 81 Fifth Ave., New York. 


114 East Third Street. 


FACTORY : Corner of 11th Ave. and West 29th St., New York. 








ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 






PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
FACTORY. 


Piano Legs, Trusses 





Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 


Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 


Tools required for Action making; a!! of approved and Pilasters. 
design and superior workmanship Sawing, Carving 
Special Machinery designed and constructed. and 


Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514 to 518 W. 2th St., 
NEW YORK, 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. hat: 


x 


YZ 














DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 
‘PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


‘CARPENTER 
‘ORGANS. 


| We want to open correspondence with 
| 
| 


NEW PATENT 


COLUMBIA crim 


CHIN REST.) 





| reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 

from one-eighth size | d strict 2 tecti 1. 

Can be more quickly put | 274 Strict protec ion guaranteec 

Neatest in| We cordially invite the Trade to visit 

appearance, strongest, and in every wa 

cha tat Chie eat Y | our factory, reached in six hours from 

New York City. 


For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 





Will fit 


any Violin 
to largest Viola. 
on or taken off than any other. 





88 Court St., 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 


Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH 4 80H, lenken, Encleal. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 





Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


BOOSEY EDITION 











Che 


gmou — RONISCH Piano,” 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


s, 
Deesde n, 


Germany. 


-_> 
Founded in 18468, 
-> 
Over 20,000 in Use, 

-_ 
Awards 
and 
Decorations from several 


Courts, 


Highest 





= 








4 lerge dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 


CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS, 
—- MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 


We have REMOVED | PAUL WIA LLARD, 


from 819 BROADWAY to our 
NEW BUILDING, Officier d’ Academie, 


18 East 22d Street, 


Nv YTYoR=z. 


T.B.HARMS & CO. 
CONCERT DIRECTION. 


Agency Founded 
































Tenor. 


Exponent of the method of the great singer Faure 
traditions of the French composers. 
Studio : Carnegie Music Hall, Room 20 
only. 


Callers received from 12 to 2 











om i RADE MARKS, Designs, 
U 8 and Foreign i oy Opinions, Searches, i. 


ly attended to. Sen 


saa HERMANN WOLFF 
sketch or mode for free ex- 
PATENTS amination as to patentability. 1879. Py 
s All work strictly confidential. 
GEO. H. CHANDLEE, Germany : Berlin, am Carlsbad 19. 
(able Address : Musikwolff, Berlin 





Adantic Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Froprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
Biilow, 





JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





artists, viz: Rubinstein, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetz, the Berlin 


Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 


H. HERRMANN, 
368 Broome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order ay Wihan 
~ Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN 


(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprtton. 





Wholesale 
and Retail. 


HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 





Agents wanted in all principal cities. 


Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano, 
0. 2.—Vocal Music. 
No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina. 
No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano and 
Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio- 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full). 
Catalogue No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet. 
Horn. 


“ 





“ 


—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 


AUFFERMANN’S 
| Catalogue No. 6. 
STAINED VENEERS, | New YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE. 





London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 





ELIAS HOWE CO 


receipt of $1.25 by 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 


«=» Boston, Mass. 








Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
211 East 42d St.. New York. 


GB CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


















S 


UR Preductions of the present year are 













the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
Manufacture. We 


in Piano 


solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGAN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT > SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, ? 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
CHICAGO. 








CHICKERING 





& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 







BOSTON. 


FRANK 
VAN DER STUCKEN 


EIGHT SONGS. Op. 17, 


. OJoy of Youth! (O Jugendlust!) 
. The Last Tear (Einsame Thrane). | 
. Bliss (Seligkeit). 
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ENDURANCE. 
E 


By IREN.Z£US STEVENSON. 


O tedious months of rain and snow, 
Of pallid sky and cheerless sun! 
To me your flight seems wond'rous slow— 
Say, will your course be never run ? 
When will the naked boughs be leaved ? 
When shall we hear a robin sing ? 
| weary of this winter land— 
My soul is crying out for spring ! 


Too much your daily frost and wind 

Chill with slow death the human heart ! 
Since autumn passed I grieve to find 

This friend grown cold—that turned apart. 
And like the vine upon the oak 

That, with its falling, slowly dies, 
I rather will dead friendship mourn 

In solitude than seek new ties. 


Steadfast, my soul! Fate hath not set 
For thee bright sky, for thee soft air ! 
Take, then, thy portion soberly ; 
In mist, in snow, thrive well—nor care ! 
Thou art not cheated of thy due, 
Thou needst not freeze, because not warm. 
The fir’s green spread defies the sleet, 
And life grows manlier, lived in storm ! 
—‘‘ Independent.” 





ICHARD WAGNER has been annihilated again, 
the cruelassassin being a Mr. Henry Badger, of 
Chicago. The expert statistician expressely em- 


ployed by THE MusiIcAL CouRIER to keep track of 
the Wagnerian slaughter house records, reports that 
this is the 1,347,684th time that poor Richard has been | 
executed. 


Here is the deadly thrust with which | 





| The crudest type of being recognizes the value of united action. | 
| Asan aid came the force of rhythm. 


| have greater value than others, and so a rhythmic 


Henry badgers the Wagnerites in the April number 
of ‘‘ Music:” 

Once we could have sworn that, despite his shortcomings, he was, 
nevertheless, one of the world’s great masters, but latterly, the 
| early glamor fled, one is astonished to find how trivial some of his 
well worn themes appear, even by the side of those despised Italian 
| carols, whose melody was so distasteful to his ear, but which, some- 
how or another, contrive to hold their own with amazing tenacity 
| Almost involuntarily we find ourselves exclaiming: “ Will coming 
ages esteem him a genius worthy of special mention?” 

There is only one comment to make on this article. 
Does not Editor Mathews think it is time to stop plac- 
ing such stuff before his readers? No doubt it comes 
| cheap, but it is not the way to attract readers. Moritz 
Hauptmann wrote that ‘‘of Wagner’s compositions 

not a single one will survive him.” But that was 
forty-six years ago. To-day there is no longer any 
| excuse for printing such drivel. 





MASCAGNI AS A NOVELIST. 
HE composer, Pietro Mascagni, has published at 
Vienna a little volume, ‘‘ Aus dunkeln Tagén,” 
or words to that effect, with his portrait prefixed. In 
| his preface he states that an Austrian writer, Arthur 
| Brehmer, wrote it. Mascagnitold the tale to him in 
social conversation, but Mr. Brehmer asserts that the 
first sketch is by Mascagni himself. According to 
| this brochure *‘ Ratcliff” was projected before the 
‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.” Brehmer relates how Mas- 
cagni was sitting in deep despondency, wife and child 
helpless beside him, how a poor pupil came with a 
pitiful tale that her mother was dying, and could not 
die peacefully till she heard her daughter sing once 
more. Mascagni, in the tenderness of his heart, ac- 
companied the girl to her home, and on the piano. 
The daughter sang like a ‘‘coming prima donna,” 
and at her mother’s request danced as well. Ex- 
hausted with the effort she sank down by her mother’s 
couch—the mother was dead. That night a melody 
entered Mascagni’'s brain, an awful, heart-shattering, 
soul-engrossing melody—which we shall hear in 

‘- Ratcliff.” This is indeed too-too. 








THE UTILITY OF MUSIC. 
HE London ‘‘ Musical News” contained a discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The Utility of Music,” by Mr. Arthur 
Watson, to which we willingly give space : 

In the various branches of education and in the various kinds of 
work about which we busy ourselves, it is customary to draw a dis- 
tinction between such as have some direct practical aim, and such as 
We divide occupations into the 


form in themselves the end in view. 
useful or non-useful. The school mistress, ¢. g., has a regular curri- 
culum of practical reading, writing, 
knowledge of which it is eminently desirable that every individual 
should possess ; ignorance of them would lead at every turn and cor- 
On the other hand 
residuum of 


subjects, arithmetic, some 


ner to practical definite inconvenience are the 


“accomplishments” channels into which the energy 
There is, however, something unpleasant in this 


which have become 


may be directed. 
word ‘‘accomplishments,”’ about 


number of suggestions of display, of attempts at personal aggran- 
& 3 


associated a 
dizement, whereas the tendency of the study of the so-called “ ac- 
complishments” should be to make the individual’s interest gravitate 
In considering music as a fine art, 
It is rather looked upon as a 


to something outside of himself. 
we mean it is not immediately useful. 
luxury, as not contributing in any degree toward our material wel- 
It is interesting then to consider the theory that in its origin 





fare. 
indeed a mere channel into which the “surplus of 
In the 


music was not 
energy ” might flow, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has suggested 
recently published Report of the International Congress of Experi- 
mental Psychology, held Isst summer, there is an account of Dr 
Wallaschek’s paper on “‘ Natural Selection and Music.” 

Dr. Wallaschek takes exception to the expression “surplus,” as im- 
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oped art it passed through a stage when rhythm was almost entirely 
neglected, when the musicians who studied seriously and persist- 
apparently had little or l store by 


set little 
The church composers up to the end of the fifteenth cen 


ently 
rhythm. 


tury wrote with what one must imagine to be the least possible 


appreciation, 


rhythmic perception. Only at the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
) ) gz 

become general, though 
1 


tury did the simple device of using bar lines 
at a somewhat earlier period there had been evi 
rhythm. 

It was only, however, when all the painfully acqui 
the 


lences of well marke« 





when all the scholasticism of 


ecclesiastical « 
blended with popular musical elements that tl 





sloped with 


this ion between 





enormous rapidity. There will always be 
























the popular and artistic kinds of music Moreover adjustments 
must always be going on. If music be left entirely to those who are 
mainly interested in the artistic side, it will become pedantic and 
wanting in freshness, spontaneity and human interest; popular 
music on the other hand though formal as far as it goes, is too ig- 
mentary. For its development it needs ingenuity and skill. The 
popular music has always toa large extent been et 1 with some 
view to usefulness, as for example in dances and Uti 

or intentional effort is, according to Dr. Wall hek, ar portant 
factor in the origin of music. And in popular mu b 

music to some desired end outside of lf has constan n $ 
weight. Indeed if we widen the meaning of the term usefulness and 
include in it the intangible, indirect factors man welfare, in- 
stead of restricting it to the material well we might wit 
safety hold by the utility of music to-day The coarser struggles 
for existence among civilized nations are over. It may be doubted 
whether further physical development is possible, and whether all 


energy now is not to be directed toward mental and nroral chance 
As in the early stages, music was employed as a very definite aid to- 


may well in future be re 


ward effective fighting, so i 





= 


as a powerful factor in education. 
THE PROGRAM NUISANCE. 
LL who frequently attend concerts are familiar 
with the spirit petty meanness often. shown 
in thedistribution of programs and 


A 


of 


have suffered 
more or less therefrom. The cost of programs does 
not figure largely in the expense account, and every 
purchaser of a seat is certainly entitled to a program ; 
when advertisements are inserted this is all the more 
an injustice, not only to the audience but to the ad- 
vertiser, who paying for a certain number of inser- 
tions does not secure one-half, or at the most two- 
thirds of that for which he has paid. At a recent 
concert the program, which was in pamphlet form, 
contained nine pages of advertisements, while but six 


. 
U 


pages were devoted to the program ; these programs 
were furnished to about one-third of the 
the rest having to borrow programs from the more 
fortunate, or do without. This is a matter that a 
little liberality would obviate, and simple justice de- 


audience, 


mands that sufficient programs be furnished. 





SPECIMEN BRICKS. 
T times an epidemic of funny criticisms material- 
A izes throughout the country. 
a season for such performances in }] 
the tornado, this season is usually the springtide. For 
example, here are a few remarks apropos to Pader- 
ewski’s visit to Kansas City, and which appeared in 
Times” of 


There seems to be 


orint, and, as with 


the dramatic and musical columns of the ‘ 
that city: 


} 














| 


plying ‘‘too much an unnecessary overflow of energy, on the basis | 


of which it is easy to consider all that is affected by it asa luxury, 
an unintentional effect.” Instead of speaking of the surplus of ener- 
gy, he would prefer the expression “inapplicability of energy.”’ Dr 
Wallaschek’s theory of the origin of music is based on his special 
knowledge of savage life, and he considers that in the wild dances of 
primitive tribes which are accompanied with marked rhythm of 
shouts and of actions, is to be found the simplest element of music, 
the crude beginning which has led to such mighty results. There are 
two points here of special interest. In the first place, the dances of 
savages, though performed during the intervals of 
nevertheless be considered as of definite practical utility, indeed as 


peace, must 


of the greatest import. For with savages the struggle for existence 
takes the form of actual fighting, and that tribe will have a greater 
chance of continuance which keeps up during the time of peace the 
practice of those movements which are necessary in actual fighting 


The tribe could only act with 
unity when it was rendered possible to establish a periodic repetition | 
Certain movements or sounds would | 
beat 


of movements and of shouts. 
became 
established. 


** Primitive music in its actual aspect,’’ says Dr. Wallaschek, “is 


an organizing power which holds together the participants in the 
dance, and makes a common action possible.’ The most primitive 
music has reference to the material well being of the tribe; indeed, 
it is one of the very necessities of existence. The second point of 
interest isthat the time sense is considered to be the psychological 
origin of music. In savage dances there is both rhythm and varia- 
tion of pitch inthe sounds uttered, but it is the rhythmic value on | 
which the greatest stress must be laid, for it is so much more precise. | 
“It is to the warriors that we owe the first rhythmical beating of 
time, to them the first fixed melodies (signals), to them the first choral 
song and the first orchestra, all this is quite plainly shown in the life 
of the African savages.”’ In all popular music there isa well marked 
rhythm ; for rhythm isa sine gua non when dancing is in question. 
But it is interesting to note that before music became a well-devel- | 








| is proverbial, the above is simply stupid. 





Our people would doubtless spe é noney st as free 
they knew the utter meanness and sordi tl gn mus 
cians. Nearly every one of them comes from asses 
Continental Europe and hz age 
eyes. Talk of Shylock ! wi 1 not t listracted b 
tween daughters and ducats. They we 1 nt ed ats and 
daughters cou 

Sometimes they may have transcend tuitions. Generally they 








at have been to 
take them « 


have only hands thé 
For art’s sake we 
short-leggedness of their groveling, miser 


our thrill 


money just the same, but less of 











Americans never hesitate to pay for what t 
pair of hands working a piano is to be cour 
than the equally supple pair only” Tr re 
balancing and twirling. 

Paderewski may be different and an artist There is g Ww 
ever, in the critical estimates competent authority has formed to g 
him aplace beside Liszt, Rubinstein and Von Biilow. As ‘ a 
sensation of the day he must be heard. What he<« s is ly ise 
tively what we pay to see any season’s champion pe Y We $ 
see the champion, not because we expe n enjoyment, bt ’ 
cause he is champion. When Paderewsk vs a few C 
batos and Schumann romanzas we can judge yw m f n we 


can stand. 


+ 


t Mr. Paderewski's charity 


It lightens 


Considering the fact tha 


up abit at the comparison twixt the Polish pianist and 
Trewey, the gentleman from France, 
shadow pictures on the wall with his fingers. 
deepens into roaring farce when we read of Pader- 
Tha 


makes 


Pat 7 
put it 


who 


+ 
L 


ewski playing ‘‘ a few Chopin rubatos. is ex- 
quisitely funny. 

A Quincy, IIll., journal goes its Kansas City con- 
temporary one better. Just read the following about 


Remenyi : 


When it gets right down toa question of what’s wha i 
Remenyi, can out-fiddle any man in Adams C ity, b g 
black or white. He was at the Opera Hous« light, ar 
wasn’t old Rosin-the-bow for abou an h 1 Rosin-t \ 
never lived. He fiddled up one s ind Ww e othe ty 
hop-skip and a jump. You never heard su mu nm your lif 
He can take a violin and hold it as ahired man would a tfish, an 
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Maestr« ds, and his head is 


Remenyi trains at 180 poun 





nd 
ald as an onion and 


as yellow as ginger. 






Isn't that lovely ? 






















While we are in the mood we can very appropri- 
itely print this extract from another London con- 





temporary 





ices of Mr 


as musical 


Pachmann 
He 


ng to the 


in the provinces seem to be 
ital at Weston- 








recently gave a re¢ 








local paper, being recalled after a 





and 





announcing the title of his encore he re- 

















arked, * ewski is the most modest artist that I have ever 
e I myself am e€ most unmodest artist, except Hans Von 
Biilov He is more 10odest thanIam.”’ Again, at Southsea there 
was a tal, and according to the * Portsmoutt 1ing News ”’ the 
iud e was not a very large one Consequently before the com- 
me ement of the recital, with Schumann's symphonic studies he | 

ave a shrug of s shoulders and said, ‘Too few peopte; I can’t 

ay However, the audience applauded and were rebuked. “ Not 
now, not now; listen till I have done; then I like you to applaud 
A of i that they should be ex- 





; lliket 





o look up and 











nk Bu he we off the stage until 
the offendi 1, Soc afterward two 
ladies in the audience left the room his was a slight upon Mr. De 
Pachmann, wl remarked, “Ladies? They are not ladies. They 
ight to stay and hear such an artist rhe audience, too, were n¢ 
ft attent e, and he told them so iris a London 
vhen I iy the audience go ‘euh’ (this being an exclamation of sur 
prised admiration); but you * *” The audience, however, took 
the affa x art, and Mr. De Pachmann 1s said to have never 
1 1 bette 








BEETHOVEN'S FUNERAL. 


HE notices of the day and hour of Beethoven's in- 







T 


some admirers of 


terment are rare and only in the possession of 
They are printed on 
stout brownish yellow paper, with mourning edges. 





the master. 




























hey are as follows 
INVITATION 
ro 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN'S 
INTERMEN1 
bs ‘ Ww ike place March 2%, at 3 o'clock | 
| \ assemble at the dwellir 1e deceased 
Schwarzpanier Hause 200), 
r e Gia « re the sh Ga 
Che ession will go thence to Tr Chure 
near t P. P. Minorites in the Alsergasse 
The Musical World experienced the irreparable loss 
the celebrated tone-poet on March 26, 1827, abou 
6 o'clock p. m, 
Beethoven died from the results of dropsy ‘ 
» year t is age, 
after receiving the b, Sacrament. 
rt lay e Funeral Ceremonies is r f 
announced by 
Ludwig van Beethoven's 
Friends and admirers 
I e cards are distributed in Job. Haslinger’s 
Music store.) 
Pr ed by Anton Stauch 
The bier was followed by Beethoven's brother, 


John van Beethoven, and his brother-in-law, a Vien- 
nese master baker, by the two Brennings (father and 
The pallbearers on the right 

Eybler, Hummel, Seyfried 
and Kreutzer; on the left, Capellmeisters Weig], 
Gyrowetz, Ginsbacher and Wiirfel. 


son) and Schindler. 
were Capellmeisters 
A large crowd 
With respect to the funeral 
ceremonies and the death mask, Mr. Stephan von 


joined the procession 


srenning wrote on March 27 to Schindler: ‘‘ The an- 
nouncement of the hour of the funeral of our de- 
parted friend appears to-morrow or certainly next 
day in the ‘Beobachter’ and perhaps also in the 
‘Wiener Zeitung,’ I have written on 
the matter to Mr. von Rau, and received a favorable 
A certain Danhauser wishes to take 
row early 


exclusively. 


to-mor- 
a plaster cast from the body ; he will com- 


reply. 


plete it in five or at the utmost in eight minutes. 
Write to me ‘ Yes’ or ‘No;’ whether I shall grant, 
&c., &c.” On the morning of March 28 the afterwards 
celebrated painter (not sculptor, as Schindler erro- 











The London ‘‘ Musical Times” had this in its cur- 
rent issue 
M E. BUR LANE, Mus. Bac., in an article in Cassell’s Maga- 
ws a i the definitions of Italian musical terms given 
examination Tenuto is thus variously defined : 
One note not to be taken up till the next is put down ;”’ *ten- 
g ’ and “hold on Davenport.” It may be 
ark« Dave of the author of a popular text 
I elementa I Stringendo is thus explained : “* With a 
erg i “hurghing on;” and “hurry on Daven- 
v ins In a colouring manner ;” ‘candidly ;” 
1 spr Von troppo: ““Not much attention to time.”’ 
VW ‘Majestly.” Strepitoso: **Strepiditly.””. Da Capo: “In 
read Ss times the candidates are asked to give the Italian 
a s for English phrases. “In a speaking manner” is ren- 
lered | Fabil thante, parlamente, and pracovely ; “in a singing 
anne lone ite an as radallacendo; “in a light, flying 
na ede ay fuissimo, and arioso; “dying away,” 
) Zan and “*smothering the tone’’ becomes fendoroso, smother- 
, and extinguish 





neously states), Joseph Danhauser, with the help of 

| his friend, the painter Johan Matthias Ranftl, took 
| the plaster cast for the death mask of the late master's 
| features. 





HANS RICHTER COMING. 

HIS is indeed news of tremendous musical signi- 
ficance. There seems to be little doubt about it, 
although the final contract has not yet been signed. 
Hans Richter, the greatest of living conductors, 
greatest in the sense of versatility, all schools being 
alike familiar to him, director of the Royal Opera 
in Vienna, will come to this country to take com- 
mand of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which 
position the present incumbent, Arthur Nikisch, has 
just resigned. Richter is a tremendous force in music 
in Europe, and his advent here cannot fail being of 
the greatest import to musicalmemory. While other 
conductors are specialists, this Hungarian is an eclec- 
tic. His personality is powerful and his practical 
knowledge of the orchestra—for he plays many in- 
struments, his long and varied experience and superb 





Hans RICHTER 


musical temperament, really rank him asthe greatest 
conductor alive. So at least he is regarded in Europe. 
That he will find a remarkably trained and sym- 
pathetic organization in Boston’s famous band goes 
without saying. 

Hans was born on April 4, 1843, at Raab, in Hun- 
gary, where his father was capellmeister of the 
cathedral. His mother, Mrs. Richter von Innffeld, 
formerly a distinguished soprano singer, afterward 
taught singing in Vienna. 

At an early age he joined the choir of the court 
chapel in Vienna, and in 1859 entered the Conserva- 
torium. He was with Wagner at Lucerne in 1867, 
and there made the first fair copy of the score of 
‘‘ Die Meistersinger.”” He accepted the post of con- 
ductor of the Hof und National Theatre, Munich, in 
1868 ; he afterward visited Paris and Brussels, where 
he produced ‘‘ Lohengrin” in 1870; he became chief 


conductor of the National Theatre at Pesth in 
1871 ; and in 1876 succeeded Herbeck as director 
of the Court Opera Theatre. He directed all 


the rehearsals and performances of the Bayreuth 
festival in 1876. He conducted important orchestral 
concerts in London in the summers of 1879, 1880 and 
1881, which excited much attention, chiefly for his 
knowledge of the scores of Beethoven’s symphonies 
and other large works, which he conducted without 
book. 

Apropos of Richter the ‘‘London Musical Times” 
‘‘In a recent number of the ‘Guide Musical’ 
appeared some very interesting anecdotic reminiscen- 
ces of Wagner, communicated to a contributor by Dr. 
Hans Richter. The famous conductor, it will be re- 
membered, after fulfilling a long engagement as a 
horn player in the band of the Karnthnerthor Theatre 
in Vienna, was recommended by Esser to Wagner, 
then in need of a copyist, and proceeded to Trieb- 
schen, near Lucerne. where he spent upward of a 
year (October, 1866, December, 1867) under his roof, 
and made the first fair copy of the ‘‘ Meistersinger.” 
Of his early experiences, Dr. Richter speaks as fol- 
lows: 


says: 


I was installed in a room on the upper story of the villa, 
and during the first three months of my sojourn lived there 
absolutely alone, taking even my meals in solitude. Wag- 
ner’s study was just under my room, and there he worked, 
as a rule, all the morning without interruption. He was 
then engaged on the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” and when he had 
finished a page of the score he used to bring it to me him- 


’ 


self, often with the ink still wet; and I, in my turn, set to 
work to copy it immediately. 

In the afternoon, after the mid-day meal, which was regu- 
larly served at 1 o’clock, I was with equal regularity ex- 
pected to accompany Wagner on his walk, which always 
lasted several hours. On these walks Wagner generally 
appeared to be deeply absorbed and did not speak. I im- 
agine that he was still engaged in composition. However, 
he insisted that I should always accompany him. At that 
time I was still extremely shy and reserved, with little ex- 
perience of the ways of society ; but as these walks were to 
a certain extent part of my duty, I fancied that it was 
obligatory upon me to entertain the master who strode 
silently by my side. Goodness knows what tortures I 
underwent in my efforts to find subjects likely to interest 
him! I positively trembled as I started the dialogue on the 
spur of the moment, One day, shortly after my arrival— 
it was, I think, our second or third walk—I thought I had 
hit upon a capital subject, and ventured to sound Wagner 
upon his own works. ‘‘Can you tell me, Herr Wagner, 
which opera you prefer, ‘Tannhiuser’ or ‘ Tristan’?” 
Wagner burst into a loud fit of laughter and replied, ‘‘ How 
That was all his 
! From that day 


can you ask me such a silly question ?” 
answer, and the conversation ended there 
I never ventured to break silence, unless Wagner gave me 
the lead, so that our walks became more silent than ever. 
Finally, on Christmas Day, after I had been nearly three 
months in his house, I was invited for the first time and pre- 
sented to Madame Cosima Wagner. From that day onward 
I was treated like one of the household, and dined every day 
and spent every evening in the family circle. Every evening 
At that date the stories of 
Hoffmann were in great favor, and Wagner read them in- 


Wagner used to read aloud. 


comparably, with the utmost animation. 

In this connection, I remember that when ‘‘ Tristan ” was 
first put in rehearsal at Vienna in 1862, Wagner came one 
o read his poem to the artists, in order to enable them 
Some of them 


day t 
to enter into the spirit of the work. after- 
wards declared thatif Wagner had devoted himself to the 
histrionic career he would certainly have become the most 
remarkable actor of his time. He accompanied his reading 
with a wealth of gesture and of facial play which, to quote 
the words of one of the artists of the Burg Theatre, while 
betraying his complete ignorance of the tricks of the trade, 
nevertheless revealed an extraordinary talent in diction 
and representation. 

I have mentioned that Wagner’s workroom, where he 
was engaged on the score of the ‘‘ Meistersinger,” was 
exactly underneath the room which I occupied in his house. 
During the thirteen months which I spent at Triebschen, I 
can positively state that I never once heard the sound of the 
piano in his room. This shows that when composing or 
noting down his ideas he was never in the habit of trying 
how it would sound on the piano. 

In reply to a question whether Wagner ever con- 
sulted him on the use of the different instruments, 
Dr. Richter replied with a smile : 

No. On this point Wagner had no need of advice. 
better informed than anyone 


He 


was else. On one single 
occasion, however, he came up to my room with a page of 
his score still unblotted, and pointing out a passage, said 
‘Do you think that this phrase can be performed on the 
Isn't it The 
passage in question is in the finale of the second act of 


horn at so rapid a tempo? too difficult ?” 
‘‘ The Meistersinger,” where the horn takes up the theme 
of Beckmesser’s Serenade. I examined the passage and 
reassured him immediately: ‘‘ Certainly it can be played, 


but it will sound very queer and nasal.” ‘‘ Capital!” cried 
Wagner, ‘‘ that’s exactly what I meant it to be. It is sure 


to have a comic effect.” And accordingly I had to take my 
horn and play the passage over, several times, each quicker 
than the last. Wagner was overjoyed ; the effect was ex- 
actly what he had intended. 

I had brought my horn with me from Vienna, and in the 
summer evenings I used to take a boat and row off toa 
little islet opposite the villa, where, 
grass and undergrowth, | would play on my favorite instru- 
ment till I was out of breath. Next day Wagner would 


ensconced in the long 


‘*T say, Richter, what were you playing 
‘* Well, meister,” I would reply, ‘ it 
and Wagner 


question me 
yesterday evening ?” 
was a passage from the ‘ Meistersinger,’” 
would smile and appear delighted. 

Soon a regular legend grew up on the banks of the lake 
about this horn which every evening used to waken the 
echoes of the little islet. People heard the sounds, but 
could not see the performer, and used to rack their brains 
guessing where the music came from. At last an English- 
man, more enterprising than the rest, determined one even- 
ing to solve the mystery. I was playing away as usual, 
in one of the most beautiful passages, when 
suddenly I saw the reeds divide and a boat appeared 
with the son of Albion therein. When he saw me he ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ At last, I have found you! You then have been 
Let me thank you, sir, for 


absorbed 


playing the wonderful music. 
the pleasure you have given me on so many evenings.’ 

Fifteen years after this incident I was at Oxford, where 
the University had conferred on me the honorary degree 
of doctor, and after the ceremony an imposing personage 








came up to salute me. It was none other than the English- 




















man of the island, who had since become one of the mest | ¢ 


distinguished professors of the University. We shook 


hands cordially, and as he recalled to me the circumstances | 


of our first meeting, he spoke of the pleasant memories as- 
sociated with it. ‘‘ Well,” replied I, ‘‘1t was indeed an ex- 
perience worth remembering ; for you can boast that you 
were unquestionably the first to hear selections from the 


‘ Meistersinger. 





ROMANTIC LOVE IN WAGNER'S OPERAS. 


ENRY T. FINCK’S forthcoming book on Wag- 
H ner will contain under the above caption the 
following interesting contribution to Wagnerian 
criticism ° 


Wagner once wrote that love was the subject of all his 
dramas. from the Dutchman to Parsifal. This assertion 
may be questioned in the case of Parszfa/, in which love, at 
least romantic love, occurs only as an episodic possibility ; 
but in the other operas, if we read their stories aright, the 
centre of interest is in the lovers—Senta and the Dutchman, 
Elizabeth and Tannhiuser, Elsa and Lohengrin, Tristan 
and Isolde, Eva and W ees 
Siegfried and Briinnhilde ; while RAezngo/d, though it has 
not a pair of lovers, has for its moral the power of love, 
What strikes 
one first in Wagner's treatment of the romantic passion is 
to be true, must be 


Siegmund and Sieglinde, 


which has only one rival—the lust for gold. 


that he evidently believes that love, 
love at first sight. All his heroes and heroines fall in love 
at their first meeting—or before. The Dutchman arranges 
the matter with Daland in three short lines 
Dutchman.—“ Have you a daughter?” 


Daland.—“ Indeed I have, a faithful child!” 


Dutchman,— Let her be my wife! 


through the parent, but 
than half 


a vocal 


This is on* the European plan, 
Senta soon meets his wishes more Eliza- 


Tannhiuser at 


way. 
beth falls in love with tournament, 
and subsequently confesses her love a /a Juliet, only ‘‘ more 

’ for she has not the cover of darkness or the exc of 


is the most romantic 


use 
fancying herself alone. Elsa’s story 
of all: she falls in love with Lohengrin as seen in a pro- 
phetic dream, while he declares his passion at their first 
Walter tries to woo Eva on the American plan, 
while Siegfried is still 
Briinnhilde 


wins her 


meeting. 
after church and sans chaperon ; 
for he finds the 


less ceremonious, unprotected 


fast asleep in the woods and forthwith wooes and 
with a kiss—the longest kiss on record. 


Another amorous trait common to these dramas is the 


willingness and unselfish eagerness of the heroine to 
sacrifice herself for the hepa and life of her lover; it 


is the old feminine ideal of unselfish devotion which the 
modern viragoes of the so-« alled ‘* woman's rights” move- 


Senta throws her- 
self into the sea to redeem the unhappy mariner from the 
the laws 


ment are striving so hard to eradicate. 


effects of his terrible curse.” Elizabeth defies all 
of propriety by interceding for the life of the sinful Tann- 
hauser ; she prays for his redemption and dies of a broken 
is punished 


Elsa stands as a warning example: she i 


unquestioning faith in her 


heart. 
for not having unconditional, 


lover. Isolde expires on Tristan’s body ; while Briinhilde 
immolates herself on Siegfried’s funeral pyre. 
The essence of modern romantic love, 


of the 


as compared with 


the crude amorous passion ancients, lies in the re- 


cent development and emphasizing of the psychic, emo- 
tional, unselfish traits of that feeling. The ancient philoso- 
phers and poets treated man’s love for woman as mere 


degrading and less noble than friend- 


Modern philosophy and poetry, on the 


lust, as something 
ship between man. 
contrary, makes man’s love for woman superior to friend- 
ship ; makes it, indeed, 
influence in his life.* 
sion and modern romantic love is embodied in the charac- 
ters of Venus and Elizabeth. Venus shares only the 
of Tannhduser, while Elizabeth 1s ready to suffer with him. 
Elizabeth affectionate and 
Elizabeth ennobles ; 
the depth of her love atones for the shallow, sinful infatua- 
tion of Tannhiuser. The abandoned Venus threatens re- 
venge ; the forsaken Elizabeth dies of grief. 

In 7ristan and /solde we find all these traits of roman- 
It is, more than any other, the drama of 
is proclaimed as the 


the most ennobling and refining 


The contrast between ancient pas- 


joys 


and selfish ; 
Venus 


Venus is carnal 


self sacrificing. degrades ; 


tic love united. 
modern love in which that passion 
SupReME LAw or Nature. Yet there are few poems about 
which so much rubbish has ever been written. The lovers 
have been denounced as criminals, guilty of adultery; King 
Marke as a tiresome preacher and a fool for not killing his 
nephew on the spot. The magic potion, we have been told, 
makes mere puppets of the lovers ; and H. Dorn calls the 
play a chemical tragedy which ‘‘may be of interest to 
apothecaries, but to others it is extremely dis- 
tasteful.” Dr. Hanslick finds the ‘‘ diseased kernel” of the 
tragedy in this, that the lovers are not like Hero and Lean- 
der and Romeo and Juliet, who fall passionately in love 
with each other at first sight, and need no potion to inspire 
peer Let us examine this last charge first ; it throws a 


is discussed at 
and Personal 


* The difference between ancient and modern love 
great length in my 


treatise on ‘“‘Romantic Love 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


glaring light on the competence of these musical critics to 
judge Wagner as a poet. 

The very 
tragedy lies in the fact that Tristan and Isolde loved each 
This point is brought 


essence—moral and dramatic—of Wagner's 


other before they drank the potion. 
out repeatedly in the poem, so clearly that he must be a 
very hasty or obtuse reader who does not see it. Isolde’s 
every action would betray her previous love even if we 
were not told in vivid lines how she had dropped the 


avenging sword when his eyes met hers. Of course she 


could not openly confess this love, because she was a 
woman, and because Tristan had slain her cousin and 
bridegroom. As for Tristan he not only confesses his 


previous love, but tell us explicitly (in the great duo) why, 
in spite of it, he had come to woo her not for himself but 
the King. It was a fit of 
he has gone to find a bride for his uncle in order 


for done in defiance of his 
enemies ; 
to belie their insinuations that he was plotting to be the 
King’s heir. Such was the situation on the ship before the 
potion was drunk. for 


They both loved—hopelessly, she 


was the King’s bride. They both drank the potion heroic- 
ally in the belief that it would end their life and suffering 
when FATE intervened in the substitution of the love-potion 
for the poison, and willed that they should love avd live ; 
and in face of fate man is powerless. 

But why, if Tristan and Isolde loved before they drank 
introduce that feature at all? For poetic, 
In the first place, it is 


from the cup, 
psychologic and dramatic reasons. 
a part of the old legend, an interesting bit of mediaeval 
It recalls the time when all diseases of the 
were attributed 
For those 


local color 
body, all strong affections of the mind, 
to potions and other forms of magic influence. 
who have not sufficient poetic sensibility and imagination 
to sympathize with such a motive 7rzs¢an was not written ; 
they will find a more congenial sphere of enjoyment in 
mathematics or astrology than in poetry and music. 

In the second place, a poet with Wagner’s keen dramatic 
instincts could not have possibly failed to utilize the love- 
potion, on account of its theatric value : it makes the under- 
lying motive of the drama, the magic, irresistible powe? 
Love, visisLe to the spectators. The drinking of the 
potion, with the wonderful music accompanying it, is one 
of the most thrilling scenes in all dramatic literature, and 
it would have been the climax of imbecility to omit this 
grand dramatic opportunity provided by the legend. Yet 
Dr. Hanslick says the love-potion is ‘‘ undramatic!” Funny, 
Why did Shakespeare become a dramatist instead 
of a mere book-writer? Was it not because he, the greatest 
poet that ever lived, felt that in order to make the deepest 
possible impression on men and women he must make his 


of 


isn’t it? 


poetic inspirations vzs7b/e on the stage—that he must re- 
stic 





veal the deepest feelings of the soul to the eyes in real 
action? That is the advantage the living drama has over 
the printed page ; and when the poem is allied with music 
reason for such a motive as the 


ave a further retaining 


affinity that exists between 


we | 
love-potion, in the remarkable 
music and the supernatural which all the great composers 
have felt instinctively. 

point from which we may view and 
important it 
Without the 
irresistible compulsion of the drink Tristan’s actions would 
and his love on the level of an ordinary 
with the magic potion 
pity 


There is still another 


welcome the love-potion, and a most one 


purifies the moral atmosphere of the drama. 


be a breach of faith, 
lrama of conjugal infidelity ; 
a victim of inexorable fate and excites our 


French « 
he becomes 
so that we sympathize with him even 
hensible. And this conduct is notso repre- 
indeed in no instance 


though his conduct 
may seem repre 
hensible as it seems at first sight; 
have the hostile commentators so glaringly exposed their 
obtuseness as in their failure to see that Wagner has en- 
tirely omitted the adulterous element of the legend. His 
lovers are free from such guilt. Their sense of honor and 
pride was so great that they had both resolved to die with 
the secret of their locked in their hearts, when the 
elixir compelled them to confess it. The King does indeed 
but nothing 


love 
come to meet the maid chosen for him, is said 
about marriage. 

After their arrival in Cornwall the lovers meet only twice; 
the first time in the garden, discourse of life 
and death, and Tristan is fatally the second 
time in Bretagne, when Isolde arrives just in time to catch 
him dying in her arms. He had not made love to the 
King’s wife, only to his bride, his betrothed. This 
proved by King Marke’s words, ‘‘ Der mein Wille nie zu 


where they 
wounded ; 


is 


nahen wagte,” &c., in his first great monologue, and still 
more unmistakably by his words at the close of the tragedy, 
when he tells Isolde that he has come not to punish, but to 
give her in marriage to Tristan. How could he have done 
this if she had been his wife? Bear these things in mind, 
and you will see that not only is Wagner’s play free from 
immorality, but that there is nothing ‘‘ unmanly” in the 
King’s action in chiding Tristan, instead of chopping off 
his head. He was an old man, he loved Tristan like an 
own child, and Isolde had been none of his own seeking. 

But it not immoral to make love to a man’s _ be- 
trothed? Not necessarily. Here weneed not fall on the 
irresistible might of the love-potion. There was something 
2 irresistible than even a magic drink which made Tris- 


is 


more 





9 


not 
An acci- 


loved her, and she loved him; therefore it was only 
their right but their duty to possess each other. 
Isolde to decrepit old man 


who loved her not and whom she 


dent had condemned marry a 


loved not. Such a mar- 
riage would have been a crzmce, not only against the lovers, 
has so forcibly 
Lfare of the 
health, 


hence 


but for, as Schopenhauer 


of mates the we 


against nature ; 
pointed out, zz the choosing 
stake. 


beauty 


next generation 7s at Love chooses youth, 


beauty ; health and are hereditary love 


matches provide for a beautiful while 


money and rank 


healthy, progeny, 


marriages for , where there is no love and 





one of the two generally old, ugly or decrepit, have the 
L which we all feel, 


is the 


opposite result. This great Law of Love, 


but which Schopenhauer was the first to formulate, 


moral key to Wagner's tragedy, and explains why every 
spectator sympathizes with the interrupted lovers and not 


with the King. It is here that the influence of Schopen- 


hauer on Wagner may perhaps be traced, and not as many 





the 


of the commentators have fancied, in the longing of 


lovers for a blending of their souls in death, which is a com- 


mon pantheistic notion thousands of years older than 


Schopenhauer. 
To sum up: the key-note of Wagner's 7r¢stan and [sold 

y 8 
is Schopenhauer’s sublime thought that Love is the highest 
moral and hygienic laws, because it provides for the 
welfare of the 
hands and to which everything must 


of all 
which is placed in our 
be The 
dramatic symbol of 
both 


next generation, 
sacrificed. 
visible 


magic potion is simply the 


Love’s irresistible power, and as such it pervades, 


poetically and musically, the whole drama. The time will 


come when Schopenhauer’s great thought (which made so 


deep impression on Darwin, too) will be fully appreciated, 
money will be 
It i to 
topic which engaged 
His dated 


fir traces the 


and when loveless marriages for rank 


considered as immoral as adultery interesting 


find that this same thought was the 
Wagner in the last hours of is life. 


le + seo 
last essay, 


h (and never shed), 





two days before his deat 


the human race, s inferiority 


and it 
to the 
money—Aonz 


degeneracy of average 
in health and beauty to animals, 
rank and 


violation of the Law 


of Love by marriages for entions 
—Hetrathen. 

A word 
Where the mu 
rdon the poet for nodding ; and this 


more about the poetic aspect of this love-duo. 


sic is so ravishingly beautiful one might well 


pé excuse appears to be 


generally accepted even by Wagner's admirers, who seem 
love and 


inclined to admit that metaphysical discussions on 


death are not exactly the topics dear to lovers. Not to or- 
dinary lovers, quite true. But Tristan and Isolde are not 
ordinary lovers. They are forced to love, but feel that they 





cannot enjoy that love unless their hopes and beliefs re 
garding a union of soulsin death are realized ; hence, to 


them, love and death are the most natural topics in the 
world. Moreover, that is by no means all they talk about. 
Read over the love-scene again, and you will find that much 


the f the two as 
reasons why 


of it alternate confessions o 


to their love at first 


is taken up by 


meeting and the they con- 








cealed that love ; and this is precisely lovers just en 
gaged are most likely to do. I would not say, however, 
that poetically this duo is the finest part of the drama. 
That distinction belongs to Isolde’s swan-song ‘‘ Mild und 
Leise,” which is perhaps the most wonderful page in al 





dramatic literature of Germany. In it the poetry 
theism becomes a religious ecstasy. The words themselves 
are here impalpable fragrance and mus He who can 
even read this apothesis without a thrill of emotion and 
moistened eyes is to be profoundly pitied, for he has not 
the love of divine art in his soul. But oh, the impossibility 
of translation ! 

It would take a separate volume to analyze the musical 
beauties of the 777s/an score. I will therefore stop to call 
attention to only one maligned episode. The music of 


King Marke’s great monologue in the second act has often 


been called tiresome, while it is one of the profe uundest and 
most deeply emotional scenes. Unfortunately, it comes 
immediately after the grandest climax ever built by musi- 
cian—and after that climax of emotional music almost any- 


thing else ever written would seem an anti-climax. In that 


love duo Wagner has achieved for what Shakespe 


music 








did for the expression of love in poetry; and as Shakes 
peare’s treatment of romantic love has been the model for 
poets ever since, so this duo will remain for centuries the 


riters of amorous music 


CRITI 


fount of inspiré ation for al ll wi 

GEMS OF TRISTAN 
Audiatur et altera pars 
Wagner’s life in peace and war must not neglect 
glance the Let 
with H. Dorn, a composer himself, who wrote eight operas, 


ISM. 
historian of 
an 


A conscientious 
to cast 
occasional into enemy’s camp us begin 


including one on a Nibelungen plot. Of all these operas 


not a note survives ; yet it would be rash to say that he did 
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tan claim Isolde—a law of nature—the Law of Love. He 
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not immortalize himself, for he will surely be known for 
centuries as the author of the following criticisms on 777s- 
tan and Isolde 

infortunate choice of a text-book ever made by a 


“it is the most 





really prominent composer”’; * devoid of all moral basis.” ‘* Har- 
s used in a way which scoffs at its very name.”’ ‘Of melody 
ere ically none “ Tristan and Isolde, considered as a work 
art, i remains an absolute failure.” 
Of Dr. Hanslick’s opinions some have already been 
quotes Here are a few more :— 
Ihe first act is “intolerably tedious.”” The love-duo reveals “a 
less poe mpotence ‘““A more anti-vocal, unsingable style 
anthatof 7r/sfan could hardly be found anywhere.”’ We must 
test most emphatically against the idea of accepting this assas- 
ination of sense and language, this stuttering and stammering, 


artificial monologues and dialogues, void of all nat- 


» bombastic 


ral sentiment, as a poetic work of art.”” “The simplest song of 


Mendelssohn appeals more to heart and soul than ten Wagner operas 
tla Tristan and Isolde 
Dr. Hanlisck’s *‘method” comes into play very subtly 


when he endeavors to crush his opponents by citing the 
of Tristan, Louis 


confession” of a ‘‘sincere admirer’ 


Ehlert, that ‘‘ the red-pencil is useless here where only a 
sword can help." Here are few more of Ehlert’s opinions : 
able to read 7ris/an 
“a dilettante ;” 


purely as a poem, few will be 


omic emotions As a poet, Wagner is 


desire to 





monologue produces “a perfectly irresistible 


1ug ind is “* musically tedious.’’ Wagner has written no operas 
equal Don Juan or Figaro. The passion in 7ristan is not beauti- 
but a “ Medusalike distortion.” And,tosum up, “asarule Wag- 


pponents are right in all their censures 


A nice oh Hanslick! An- 
other great Austrian critic, Ludwig Speidel, calls the in- 


sort of a‘‘ sincere admirer,” 
troduction and finale ‘lyric pap,” which, I suppose, must 
be Viennese According to Eduard Schelle, the 
Tristan poem is ‘‘in every respect an absurdity, and the 


wit. 


music, with some exceptions, the artificial brew of a de- 
A few other pet names bestowed on 


cayed imagination.” 
‘ silly,” ‘* higher 


this music-drama by German critics are 
cat-music,” ‘‘ a monstrosity,” ‘‘ sonorous monotony.” ‘‘ grin- 
ning and bawling,” ‘‘ a tone-chaos of heart-rending chords.” 
Not all the critics, of course, were so boorish : some, more 
in sorrow than in anger, advised Wagner to turn back from 
his path into the musical wilderness and travel in the 
operatic highroad of Lohengrin. Instead of quoting their 
lucubrations, it will conduce more to the realer’s amuse- 
ment if I cite from Thayer's life of Beethoven the remarks 
of one of the kind-hearted critics of that day advising that 
composer to use his ‘‘ acknowledged great talent in return- 
ing from the erroneous style of his third (Eroica) symphony 
and going back to the lucid simplicity of the first :— 
Herr Beethoven's most sincere admirers, 
that is 


ily one of 








this work even I must confess that there is too much 
comprehension is greatly impeded 
had 
would gain immeasurably if Beethoven 


using “‘a 


zarre, whereby the 


So it seems Beethoven, too, *no 


almost lost.”’ 





rm.”’"] “The symphony 


ild make up his mind to shorten it’? [how about 


sword ? and give the whole more clearness and unity.” 


Another critic, less amiable, but more ‘‘ witty,” wrote 


‘Some, Beethoven's special friends, assert that this very sym- 


iony is a masterwork, that /Azs was the true style for higher music, 


f it does not please to-day this is only because the public is 


but that 


and that 
ultivated to appreciate all these beauties ; 


ould not fail of its effect 


t sufficiently 


/ 


asler a fe thousand years it 


Note the fine sarcasm in that last hit—the sneer at Beet- 
music of the future.” What a grand privilege it 
No other profession, not even that 


hoven’s ** 
is to be a musical critic ! 
of a circus clown, affords such glorious opportunities for 
making a fool of one’s self. 

On December 2, 1886, the New York 77mes displayed the 
following head lines over an account of the first perform- 
Tristan and Isolde: ** A Work Not 


ance in America of 


WANTED OUTSIDE OF GERMANY, AND NOT TOO OFTEN THERE, 
BEGINNING OF THE END OF THE CRA&ZE FOR SYMPHONIC Musi 
IN THE Opera.” On January 23, 1887, the Z7zmes had to 


as the politicians say, by informing its readers, 
‘The re- 


‘ eat crow, 
after the s7r¢h performance of the same work 
ceipts were the largest ever taken in since German Opera 
was first given in this city.” 

Some critics have had the good sense to confess their 
former errors frankly. The English historian, W. S. Rock- 
stro, is a notable instance. Before his conversion he wrote 
that Senta’s Ballad would be remembered ages after Wag- 
ner’s operas had ceased to be performed in their entirety, 
and other things to that effect. After his conversion Mr. 
Rockstro wrote in his History of Music that ‘‘ two thou- 
sand years ago the Antigone of Sophocles affected the 
Greeks as 7ristan and Isolde affects us now.” The open- 
ing bars are ‘‘ravishingly beautiful,” and the whole work 
‘‘may be fitly described as one long unbroken stream of 
melody, from beginning to end—melody infinitely more im- 
passioned, and not a whit less tuneful, even at the moment 
of Isolde’s death, than the most captivating strains in the 
poisoning scene in Lucrezia Borgia.” But even Mr. Rock- 
stro was not quite courageous and manly enough to confess 
that the fault was his own. He makes the “ unintelligent 
” of Wagner’s friends, repeated ad nauseam, re- 
Of course—no doubt—if the 


eulogies 
sponsible for all the damage. 
few critics who did praise Wagner—Liszt, Cornelius, Franz, 
Pohl, Nohl, Raff, Biilow, Kéhler—had joined in the general 
chorus of abuse and misrepresentation, Mr. Rockstro would 
have found out much sooner that 77/stan is brimful of 
Dreadful fellows, those Wagnerites are ! 


melody ! 





FRANZ LISZT’S LETTERS. 
E find the following valuable review of the let- 
ters of Franz Liszt in the April issue of the 
‘*Musical Times :” 

When, in 1888, the letters which passed between Wagner and Liszt 
made their appearance in an English dress, it may certainly be 
averred, without any disparagement of Wagner, that a preference 
was very generally shown for those of Liszt—a preference arising no 
doubt from theirextreme geniality, and from the fact that they for 
the first time revealed to the English reader the almost unparalleled 
nobility of character of a man who had hitherto only been known by 
repute as a virtuoso of the highest eminence. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the time should have come for a goodly number of 
Liszt’s letters to other people to be given to the world. In accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of the late Princess Caroline Witt- 
genstein, who inherited Liszt’s art treasures, this has now been done. 
Under the editorship of La Mara, a lady well known in Germany for 
her literary skill as a musical biographer, two volumes, containing 
659 letters,+ of which only fifty have previously appeared in print, 
have recently been issued by Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipzig. 
They range over a period extending from 1828 to 1886, and, appearing 
as nearly as posible in chronogical order, are divided into four sec- 
tions, viz: 1. Liszt's wanderings as a virtuoso (1828-47); 2. His resi- 
dence at Weimar (1848-61); 3. Rome (1861-8); 4. Weimar, Pesth and 
Rome (1869-86). That they were all written from the places specified 
above cannot be said, for Liszt was frequently on the move, and even 
during his journeyings did not neglect the numerous circle of people 
with whom he was in constant correspondence, either in a friendly 
way or on matters of business. 

Some are given in French, some in German; for Liszt, though a 
born Hungarian, was thoroughly at home in both languages. His 
choice of language seems to have been dictated by his knowledge, 
supposed or actual, of the linguistic attainments of the persons 
whom he was addressing, rather than by any necessity on his part of 
expressing his thoughts inthis or that language. Whether written in 
French or German, they are models of epistolary excellence ; for what 
we nowadays should commit toa post card, Liszt, in the manner of 
our forefathers, always took the trouble to express in a thoroughly 
graceful and courtly manner. They may be read therefore quite as 
much for the sake of their literary style as for the information they 
This is not a little, and, with the help of the editor’s foot- 


convey. 
notes, we learn almost as much about the addresses as about the 
writer. Those who take up these letters solely with the view of 


finding new biographical particulars of Liszt’s artistic career will, 
toa certain extent, be disappointed. For instance, on turning to the 
Weimar period (1848-61), which, as giving birth to some of the most 
celebrated of his compositions, may be regarded as forming the most 
important epoch in his career, one naturally longs and expects to find 
some information as to the circumstances which dictated the choice 
of this or that subject for his symphonic poems, &c. But we meet 
with nothing of the kind, and have to content ourselves with a few 
stray dates fixing the completion of the composition of this or that 
work and recording its first performance. This is to be accounted 
for by the fact that Liszt, at least so far as concerned his own compo- 
sitions, was one of the most modest and unselfish of men, and was 
one who made it his first aim to help on the works of other composers 
rather than hisown. In more than one instance we find him speak- 
ing of his symphonic poems as “ my symphonic things,’”’ his songs as 
“ chaotic”’ (Undinge), and advising concert givers to leave his works 
alone, even when there was a prospect of a good performance, and on 
one occasion when the proposition was made to him that Hans von 
Btilow should play his A major concerto in Vienna in 1859, he even 
urged that the preference should be given to a concerto by Bach or 
by Beethoven. 

Here and there, however, we come across stray allusions to certain 
of hiscompositions which will be useful and instructive both to ex- 
ecutants and conductors. Besides giving a pretty complete analysis 
of the form of his E flat concerto, he has some pertinent remarks on 
the treatment of instruments of percussion employed therein, espe- 
cially as to that of the too obtrusive triangle, which he directs should 
be lightly struck with a tuning fork. 

Concerning his beautiful setting of the Thirteenth Psalm, which he 
regarded as one of his most finished composition and “indited with 
tears of blood,” he writes that for its due effect a dramatic tenor 
singer is indispensable. He must sing asif he were praying, bewaii- 
ing his sins, lamenting, and must be able to rise to thanksgiving and 
religious inspiration. 

The first of this collection of letters is addressed to his early musi- 
cal instructor, Carl Czerny, the last tothe well-known pianist Mrs. 
Sophie Menter. Of those which come between, it must suffice to 
specify a few addressed to eminent personages more or less closely 
connected with the musical world—e. g., the Abbé de Lamennais, Dr. 
Ed. Liszt (Liszt’s uncle), Ferdinand Hiller, Schumann, Clara Wieck, 
Chopin, George Sand, C. Reinecke, Th. Uhlig, L. Kéhler, P. Corne- 
lius, Fr. Brendel, R. Pohl, C. Klindworth, Ant. Rubinstein, J. W. von 
Wasielewski, M. Hauptmann, J. Raff, J. von Herbeck, H. Porges, W. 
Bache, C. Riedel, Ed. Grieg, C. Saint-Saéns, L. Nohl, Sophie Menter, 
O. Lessmann, L. Ramann, L. Damrosch, M. Erdsmannsdérfe, R. 
Wagner, Hans Richter, L. von Bronsart, R. Franz, H. Von Wolzogen, 
Ad. Henselt, P. Viardot Garcia, M. Remmart, César Cui, F. Mottl, A. 
Siloti, E. d’Albert and the Princess Wittgenstein. The list given 
above comprises but a small portion of the people with whom Liszt 
corresponded, and has been thus selected and compiled rather be- 
cause the names are all more or less familiar to the present writer 
than for any other reason. It would be easy to extend it by specify- 
ing many other letters addressed to private individuals, publishers, 
public bodies, festival committees, &c. 

Liszt, who, like St. Paul, could be “all things to all men,” was en- 
dowed with wonderful powers of penetration, and always seems to 
have been able to adapt himself to the feelings and position of the 
individual to whom he was writing. His prescience—almost that 
of a seer—was truly wonderful. In establishment vf this assertion 
it is sufficient to refer to some of the earliest of his letters, in 
which, without any hesitation, he forecast the success of Schumann 
and Wagner. In his reply to a letter from J. W. von Wasielewski, 
Schumann’s earliest biographer, who had asked him for some partic- 
ulars of Schumann, we learn that he first made acquaintance with 
Schumann in 1836. Inthe following year Maurice Schlesinger, pro- 
prietor of the “Gazette Musicale,’’ who from month to month was in 
the habit of supplying him with the most important musical novel- 
ties, among which Liszt could find nothing worthy of praise, at last 
sent him Schumann’s “Impromptu” in C, the “Etudes Sym- 
phoniques’’ and the “Concert sans Orchestre.” These reached him 
at the Lake of Como. Without having previously heard a note of 
Schumann's music, he at once recognized their extraordinary merit, 
and wrote a glowing review of them, which appeared in the “‘ Gazette 
Musicale” toward the end of 1837. It was probably in recognition of 
the good service done to him by this review that Schumann shortly 
afterward dedicated his “Grand Fantasia” in C to Liszt, a compli- 
ment which three years later Liszt returned by dedicating his sonata 
in B minor to Schumann. 





No less remarkable is it that at such an early date as 1849, if not 
before, we should find Liszt fully alive to the extraordinary powers 
which animated Wagner, whom he designated as ‘“‘a skull splitting 
genius” (un génie si trépantique), and for whom he at once p”edicted 
the unparalleled success which he eventually secured. 

Of Joachim, too, he writes prophetically in 1852as “un artiste hors 
ligne et qui peut légitimement ambitionner une réputation glorieuse. 
De plus c’est une nature tout a fait loyale, un esprit distingué et un 
caractére doué d’un singulier charme dns sa droiture et son 
sérieux.” 

He was the first, too, in Germany to acknowledge Berlioz’ extraor- 
dinary powers and to bring his works to a public hearing. 

With like prescience he readily recognized, at an early date, the 
makings of a great conductor in Hans von Btilow, which subsequent 
events have fully borne out. In 1859 he wrote: ‘* Bilow especially 
should more frequently be seen at the conductor's desk. For such a 
vocation he has the necessary feeling, inclination and talent.”” Again, 
in 1862, he writes: “ Biilow’s extraordinary success in Leipsic has 
greatly delighted me. He is the born Profos/at of progress, and 
noble even to superfluity. Without his active co-operation as con- 
ductor and standard bearer, a gathering of musicians at the present 
date would at least be an anachronism.” 

One has been too much wont to regard Liszt asa child of fortune 
and as having been born under a lucky star. That from the very 
commencement of his career, when during his early life in Paris 
(1829), he was giving lessons every day from half past & in the morning 
until 10 at night, he always had to work hard for a living is made 
very apparent ; and that he was by no means run after by publish- 
ers, but at least in his early days had to run about after them is 
equally manifest. In his dealings with publishers, as well as with 
other people on business matters, his strict conscientiousness and 
high sense of honor came largely tothe fore. Though he was often 
meanly treated and despitefully used by others there is not a suspicion 
that he himself was ever guilty of a mean action. 

A large number of these letters are addressed to Dr. Franz Brendel, 
at one time editor of the ‘“‘ Neue Zeitschrift ftir Musik ’ and president 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein (General German Musical 
Association), a society founded by Liszt in 1861 for the advancement 
ofart by the establishment of musical festivals,at which the revival of 
neglected masterpieces and the performance of compositions of the 
best living composers should be the first aim. They are specially 
interesting, as showing the immense interest and trouble which Liszt 
took in rearing this bantling, which in its time has done excellent 
service and still flourishes. 

It does one good to read of the kindly interest that Li§zt always felt 
for his old pupils, and of the good advice which he continued to give 
them after they had left him. Nor was he by any means backward 
in his attentions to those who were not his pupils, but came to him 
for counsel. Under this head the case of Anton Rubinstein may be 
quoted. Writing to C. Klindworth in 1854 he says: “Rubinstein is a 
splendid fellow. With the exception of the ‘Murls’ (7. ¢., the Weimar 
confederation, which included Biilow, Cornelius, Pruckner, Reményi, 
Laub, Cossmann, &c.) he is the most remarkable musician, pianist 
and composer that I have met among the younger generation and 
one of the most ambitious. He brought me some forty or fifty man- 
uscripts (symphonies, concertos, trios, quartets, sonatas, songs, and a 
couple of operas, which have been performed in St. Petersburg), 
which, during the four weeks that he spent with me at the Alten- 
burg, I read through with much interest.”’ In writing to Rubinstein, 
whom he generally addresses as “ Van II.,”’ in consequence of his 
likeness to Beethoven, he does not, however, refrain (but in the kind- 
liest manner possible) from pointing out to him some of the short- 
Except for a single early letter to his 
with others 


comings in his compositions. 
mother (his letters to whom La Mara hopes to include, 
which have not yet been forthcoming, in a future volume), the only 
blood relation whom he addresses is his uncle, Dr. Eduard Liszt, a 
noble and highly important personage, who, as procurator general, 
died at Vienna in 1879. Addressing him as “cousin,’’ Liszt regarded 
him as his dearest and most intimate friend. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that it was in his frequent letters to him that Liszt unburdened 
himself more freely than to any other of his correspondents. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all these letters is the one ad- 
dressed to his friend, the Princess Wittgenstein, in 1860. Written on 
September 14, the Feast of the Elevation of the Cross, it is couched in 
the most fervently religious terms imaginable. To some extent it 
serves as his “last will and testament,” for therein he directed that 
after his death certain of his art treasures, which he specifies, are to 
be given to his daughter, Cosima, his{son-in-law, Von Btilow, and his 
cousin, Edward Liszt. Nor does he forget his brothers in art, Hans 
Von Bronsart, Peter Cornelius, E. Lassen, Dr. Franz Brendel, Rich- 
ard Pohl, Alex Ritter, Felix Driseke, Professor Weitzmann and Car! 
Tausig ; and expresses his wish that having regard to the honor of 
art and the inner worth of artists they will carry on the work which 
they had begun with him. Aring and a crucifix are devised re- 
spectively to the Countess St. Crig and the Princess Constantin 
Hohenlohe,and sums of money to his copyist, Herr Grosse, and his 
secretary, Gaetano Belloni, who, “asa faithful servant and friend,” 
accompanied him in his concert tours throughout Europe in 1841 to 
1847, and at a later period as a ‘* Neudeutscher " assisted at his Ber- 
lioz and Wagner concerts. He expresses his desire to be buried in a 
simple manner, without pomp, and if possible, at night. “ May 
eternal light illuminate my soul!” are his concluding words. 

Messrs. Grevel & Co. having announced an English version of 
Liszt's letters as in course of preparation by Miss Constance Bache, 
we have here spoken of them less in detail than we should otherwise 
have done, and look forward to reverting to them again at greater 
length on their appearing in an English dress. 
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Frederick Smetana. 
By B. Ho rvs. 


N October 4, 1830, the citizens of Litumysle, 
Bohemia, the saint’s day after whom 
eir emperor, Francis I., was named. Partof 
the nature of a brilliant performance upon 


celebrated 


th the cele- 


L 
K 


bration too 
the piano by a virtuoso, whom the audience were unable to 
see In 
to give the audience a sight of the performer the secre- 
of 
no stool and raised high upon his shoulders the six year 


on account of his exceeding diminutiveness. order 


Count Waldstein (by name Sousa) went to the 





ld boy prodigy, whose name was Frederick Smetana, and 
who afterward proved to be the founder of Bohemian 


and who was otherwise styled the Bohemian Beet- 


usic, 
ven. 
It seems remarkable to any person acquainted wich the 
merits of Frederick Smetana, beginning his wonderful 


career at so early an age and possessing in his own coun- 

try the widest reputation, that he should not be known 
f 

was his exceeding modesty, as his reply to friends who de- 


over the world of music elsewhere. The reason for this 


sired that his compositions should be published and per- 
ie ] 
happy in my efforts to serve and please my own coun- 
trymen; I am satisfied with my fatherland.” And ig it 
were not for this modesty there is probably no reason why 


formed abroad will show will not consent to that ; 


aii 


his compositions would not at this time be as widely known 
as those of the foremost writers 

Strange caprice that, though a prodigy at six years of 
age, as we have said, capable and brilliant as he became 
afterward as composer as well as executant, it should have 





been necessary to use forcible persuasion to induce him to 
take to the study of the piano, while at the same time it 
was a fact that he studied and played the violin with most 
enthusiastic He to with 
humor that his father, before he took his first lesson on the 


devotion. himself used recite 





piano, pulled his ear and made him kneel down as a punish- 
nent. 

His father was a wealthy brewer, of Litomysle, who 
oved music exceedingly, and being anxious for the musical 
jualification of his son intrusted him to the schoolmaster 
Chmelik, of the same city. The family in the year 1831 
moved to Tindrichuv Hradec 


inder the tuition of a church choir director named Tkavec, 


In that city the boy was put 


ta 


us became familiar with church music. 
1 Tihlava, and then in Nemscky 


ood soprano singer he sang in his choir and 


and being a 





After four years 





T 


had elapsed he studied i 
Brod, and after another three years he went to Prague, 
T. Sme- 


tana, the noted philosopher and writer and professor in the 


vhere, through the intervention of his cousin, F. 


Latin school in Pilsen, he was admitted to the overcrowded 
Latin schools, conducted by the great Tungmann. 

At that time he had already composed a great many 
which 


cal pieces of various character, among were 


and it must be remembered that at 


mus 
many string quartets ; 
the time of these compositions he had not acquired the 


e 
knowledge of deeper musical theory. During the years 
1840 to 1843 we find him in Pilsen busily composing and 

ultivating the piano, where he augmented his fame and 
popularity. In October, 1843, when he was nineteen years 
1, he left Pilsen, and with 20 florins in his pocket went 


1 


< 


ol 
back to Prague to devote himself entirely to the profession 
of music, depending exclusively upon his personal efforts in 
the way of teaching for his sustenance. During this time 
he assiduously applied himself to the cultivation of theory, 
Josef Proksch, a noted director of a private musical institu- 
After 
a severe struggle he succeeded in obtaining a situation in 
the house of Count Leopold Thun, who, in 1844, engaged 
him as piano teacher, and it was through this fortunate 


tion in that place, being of great assistance to him. 


circumstance he became introduced to many among the 
nobility of Prague. who esteemed him an excellent teacher 
and a virtuoso of the first rank. 

It was at this time that he contracted his marriage with 
Miss Katherine Kolar, who was an educated pianist and 
related to the actor and writer, Josef Jiri Kolar, and about 
this period he relinquished his position of teacher in the 
house of Count Thun, and in the year 1848 founded the in- 
stitute which he conducted for the teaching of the piano in 
In this year it was that the composition for piano 
named ‘‘ Morceaux Caractéristiques,” he dedicated to 
Liszt (which dedication Liszt accepted with the greatest 
cordiality, writing him a most complimentary letter), was 


Prague. 


t means of his becoming personally acquainted with 
Liszt, whom he until this time only knew by report. He 
obtained for the young composer an introduction to the 
publisher Kistner, in Leipsic, who brought out his six piano 
pieces called ‘‘ Stammbuchblaetter.” About the same time 
Hallberger, in Stuttgart, published three other of his com- 
These were followed in rapid succession by 

in 


he 


positions. 
works for orchestra ; in 1849 his ‘ Festival Overture, 
D major and his ‘‘ Triumphal Symphony ” in E major, the 
theme of which was the Austrian hymn. In 1855 were | 
brought out other six concert polkas full of his own indi- 
viduality and a trio in G minor for piano, violin and violon- 
cello, in which he commemorates, in a poetical manner, the 
death of his child, Fredericka. 

He now commenced to enjoy the friendship of celebrities 









like Robert 
Liszt, Biilow and other of like degree accorded him their 
friendship and warmest recognition. 

At the persuasion of Alexander Dreyschock, Smetana 


Schumann and his glorious wife, while 


was induced to accept the directorship of the Philharmonic 
Thus he for the first time 
had under him a large body of musicians, orchestra and 


Society in Gothenburg, Sweden. 


chorus, and this afforded him an opportunity for the mani- 
festation of his penetrating and electrifying talent as a 
director. And at this time two symphonic poems origi- 
nated, namely, ‘‘ Richard the Third,” in A minor, and ‘‘ Wal- 
lerstein’s Camp,” in D major, and some other piano com- 
positions 

In 1859 his wife died. In 1860 he married a second time, 
Miss Barbara Ferdinand, and in the year 1861, for the sake 
of his young wife, who was longing for home, he resigned 
his directorship of this Swedish Philharmonic Society, and 
after a while spent at his new wife’s home made a tournée 
in Germany and Holland and was everywhere received with 
the highest enthusiasm 

After this he returned to Prague, which he never again 
left. 
the teaching of the piano, in partnership with Ferdinand 
Heller. 
poem, ‘‘ Hakon Tarl,” in C 


In 1864 he opened for the second time an institute for 


Shortly afterward he composed his symphonic 
minor ;" the admirable male 


chorus called ‘‘The Three Troopers,” and the ‘ Festival 





ANA, 


FREDERICK SME 


March,” on the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the 
birthday of Shakespeare. In 1866 his first opera, ‘‘ The 
Brandeburgs inBohemia,” was brought out and performed. 
The same year he was nominated conductor of the Bohe- 
mian Opera House in Prague, and at this time he finished 
his new opera, ‘‘ Prodana Nevesta ” (‘‘ The Bartered Bride”), 
(Die Verkaufte Braut), to which Labina furnished the li- 
bretto. In 1868 another opera, ‘‘ Dalibor,” to the words of 
Josef Wenzig. appeared. 
double chorus, ‘* Odrodilec” (‘** The Apostate ”), the festival 


In 1869 he composed the grand 


overture in C major being still in manuscript, two smaller 
Libusin Sond ” (‘* Li- 


works fos small orchestra, namely, 
busha’s Tribunal”), and ‘‘ Rybar ”(‘‘ The Fisherman”) anda 
polka in D major for orchestra. 

The following year he brought out his famous male 
chorus, ‘‘ Rolnicka” (‘‘ The Rustic”). In 1872 he finished his 
grand festival opera, ‘‘ Libusha,” to the words of Wenzig, 
destined for the opening of the Bohemian National Theatre, 
which was followed by the ‘‘ Bohemian Song” for mixed 
chorus and orchestra and a festival chorus. In 1874 he be- 
gan writing the celebrated cyclus, ‘‘Ma Vlast” (‘‘ My 
Fatherland”), with two symphonic poems, ‘‘ Vysehrad ” and 
‘‘Vitava,” and about the same time finished the 
‘* Dve Vdovy ” (‘* The Two Widows ") to the words of Zungl. 


so 
in 


opera 


About this time his hearing became gradually impaired, 
and in order to save himself from total deafness he under- 
went medical treatment and consulted the most celebrated 
physicians abroad, but unfortunately without result, and 
in 1874, when he became totally deaf, he was compelled to 
resign his conductorship of the Opera House. 

While yet totally deaf, in 1875, he continued working on 
the cyclus, ‘‘ My Fatherland,” namely, with ‘ Sarka,” and 
“« Zceskych luhuv a hajn” (from ‘‘ Bohemia’s Meadows and 
Groves ”); in 1878 he added ‘‘ Tabor,” and in 1879 ** Blanik,” 
to it. In 1875 he produced his ‘‘ Réves” for the piano, and 
the following year his national opera ‘‘ Hubicka” (‘* The 
Kiss”) to the words of Elizabeth Krasnohorska, which was 
brought out and was followed by four concert polkas and 
eight other dances for piano, three choruses for female 
voices and the ‘‘Song on the Sea,” and afterward his 
famous string quartet, ‘‘ Zmeho zivata” (from ‘* My Life”), 


under the author 


refined 


which speaks the melancholy ( which 


labored, and expresses in a pathetic and manne! 


human grief. 














The next year his new opera, ‘‘ Tajemsty The Secre 
to the words of Elizabeth Krasnohorska, was brought out 
on the stage, the same remaining to the present time the 
model of a Bohemian comic opera, and it is said that his 
creative power reached its climax with this opera 

In January, 1880, Frederick Smetana played at a concert 
the last time. It was in commemori when 
he, fifty years ago, as a six year old boy acon 
cert before the public in Litomysle. The but now 
an old man, took his seat at the piano, his gray head being 
completely shut up from all the agic sounds he so much 
loved by terrible deafness—a great bt nfortunate gé . 
like Beethoven 

gut the most brilliant event in Smetana's life was the 
enthusiastic celebration by the nation of the hundredth pe 
formance of his opera, ‘‘ The Bartered Bride,” which took 
place on May 5, 1882; and in the history of Bohemian art 
such a national trophy in honor of a hero never was paid 
before. It was a joyful holiday for the people as well as 


for the people’s favorite. 


The last opera which Smetana finished and which 
lived to witness on the stage was ‘‘ Certovastena” (‘‘ The 
Devil's Wall”), 


to the words of Elizabeth Krasnohorska 
. , 


i, 


He composed, further, ‘‘ Evening Songs,” and a few months 





>, 


prior to his death a string quartet, a scholarly work indeed 
but as to the thoughts already showing traces of a dark 
ind gloomy groping. These were the dying strains of the 
suffering genius 

Though his family took all possible care of him he finally 


broke out into fits of madness, and in su rious state 





he had to be brought to an insane asylum in Prague, where 
1 ks after, on May 12, 1884 


1 three wee 
During the art exhibition in Vienna 


he diec 


in 





June, 1892, the Bo- 
hemian Opera, from Prague, among other original Bohemi 
1 Die 





works, produced his operas, ‘‘ The Bartered Bride” (‘ 


Verkaufte Braut”) and ‘‘ Dalibor,” which created sucha sen- 
sation that critics unanimously assigned to Smetana a fore- 


The 


these performances was that the Court Opera House i: 


¢ 


most place among the world’s composers result o 


1 


Vienna decided to take the two operas into its répertoire, 


and other theatres also secured the right of performance 


deceased master. The Bohemian 


1 many 


from the heirs of the 


OF 


Germany, Holland, Sweden, Russia and even from the 


vera at Prague also receiver favorable offers from 


t 


I 
In Vienna a company was forme: 


United States, with the view of producing his works. 


1 


i with the object of pro- 


ducing his operas, particularly the ‘‘ Bartered Bride,” in 


France, Germany, England and the United States, 
Bohemian and German, and the lovers of music in the 
United States will ere long have the opportunity of listen 


ing to the compositions of Frederick Smetana, who has so 
long been ignored by foreigners 

before 
‘music in Bo- 


1 Bride” of 


Smetana laid the foundation of Bohemian music 


¢ 
of 


Smetana’s time we could only speak 


hemia,” but after the creation of the ‘‘ Bartere¢ 


‘* Bohemian Music.” 


A Short Opera for Patti.—Adelina Patti has 
commissioned the Italian composer Emile Pizzi to write a 


short opera for her American tour 
ird concert 
17 
young composer, Holger Hamann, made his début. 


} ret 
1a re} 


A New Danish Composer.—At the th 


of the Concert Society of Copenhagen on March a very 
He ts 
not yet twenty years old, but has already acquires yu- 
tation as a pianist. His first composition, a piano concerto 
with orchestra, is a highly meritorious work 
Sonzogno and Director Jahn.- 
lisher Sonzogno attempted t 


C 


The Milan pub 


witl 


th 


assigned the ch 


» interfere 


1 


cast ot 


lef 


e 


‘* Bajazzo’’ at Vienna. Jahn had male 


part to Winkelmann, but Sonzogno insisted on Van Dyck 





The result is that Jahn will not produce Leoncavallo's 
opera. 
Alwary.—Sir Augustus Harris has eng 
Alvary for the German opera season to commence at the 
», t 





7. He will appear a 


London Covent Garden Theatre 
** Siegfried,” ‘‘ Siegmund ” 





e 





and ‘* Tristan.” and probably in 


‘* Die Meistersinger.” 
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BERLIN, W., L 
ical are beginning to slacken up 


approach of the Easter season, and 


much that is indeed 


et the till plenty going on, and 


ART NE} 
Weingar 


iption concert of the 


tner gave us, on the 


Royal Or- 


the ninth symphony 





were 
lucky 


o enjoy one 


in odd numbers 


here is luck 
provided they were 


had the good luck t 
3eethoven'’s sym 


So 


ot 


ssibly could be witnessed 


demand for seats that the Royal 


ly sold out, both on the occasion 





1 public rehearsal (which took place 
the same day), as also on the evening of 
> sign with the significant but 


told the legend to hun- 





Ausverkauft ” 
vay unsatisfied, as the laws against 
resorts are very strictly adhered to 
will have another 


ere These unfortunates, however, 


rht, as their number was so great 





hat, coupled with the demand of those of the audience who 
ition of the masterly performance, it 
ificed to cause the orchestra to arrange another and extra 
l light, 


attraction 


concert next Saturday 1 when the ninth symphony will 

This is a fine thing for the 
the benefit 
On Saturday next the 


he 


again be the chief 
widows and orphans’ fund, for 


royai musicians 


hese concerts ar 





of which e given. 


ninth symphony will be preceded by t Schubert unfin- 


overture, while on Wednes- 


shed symphony and a Weber 
lay am was of the severest classicity through- 
of ‘* Aben- 
Mozart’s immortal (despite Henry 
The 


ut strongly built on large lines, and which 


last the progr 


rtion consisting Cherubini’s 


and 
work, 


el symphony. Cherubini 





is a model in form, workmanship and even in thematic ma- 


terial, sounds by no means antiquated, and it is to be re- 
gretted that one does not more frequently meet with his 
name on modern concert programs. It was given with 


cial sonority in the strings. 

nance of the ‘‘Jupiter” symphony was a most 
ughout, and barring a slip of the oboe in 
first movement The great fugue 


the technically flawless. 


of the last movement sounded particularly lucid and was 
worked up to a tremendous dynamic climax. Weingartner 
had to bow acknowledgments to hearty applause after each 
movement 

the Be 
and can only reiterate that it was memorable and masterly, 


The tempo of the divine 


Of ethoven performance I spoke in the beginning, 


oth in conception and execution. 


adaygio” was perhaps a little slower than we are accus- 
tomed to in New York, yet—and this the principal thing—it 
did not seem to drag 

Praise, however, is not only due to the orchestra, but also 
to the chorus and the soloists. It is but rarely the case that 
the soloistic portions of the last movement, which seem to 
have been written for instruments and not for human 
oices, are cleanly given. Such was, however, the case this 


time, with the single exception of a false note (a D natural 


n the chord of B major), which Mrs. Ritter-Gétze was cap- 


able of uttering and even sustaining. But then I have al- 


maintained, sometimes against a New York critical 











\A ays 
majority, that the lady of the fair voice, complexion and 
proportions was by no means highly musical by nature or 
eat It wo need only this one proof to verify my asser 
tion 
Mrs. Herzog’s crystalline and beautiful soprano voice, how- 
ever, sounded clean and clear even in the most difficult and 
lighest episodes, and both Messrs. Sylvia and Krolop sang 
parts in exceptionally fine and satisfying style 
| email { e to ise the chorus, and this I want to 
‘ ost hear sincerely, The Royal Opera House 
nly numl m about ninety members, and yet how 
ore their work sounded! There is all the difference in 
he world between ch a well trained and absolutely re- 
able professional chorus, used to prompt attack, strictest 
eying to the conductor's slightest wishes and indications, 
id every man and woman singing, anda chorus of amateur 
ngers, perhaps fourfold in numbers, but almost always 
certain of attack, slow to follow and many only present 
ler to figure on the platform. Give me a professional 
OI every t when it comes to serious work. 
The benefit concert for the fund of the chorus members 
of the Royal Opera House (distinct from that above men. 


if the orchestra) will take place on Thursday night 


tioned « 

f this week, and the principal attraction will be Anton 
Rubinstein, who has volunteered to conduct in person his 
F major symphony for the occasion. Concertmaster 
Struss will then play the slow movement from the Rubin- 
stein violin concerto, and Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem ” will be the 


nnai 


number 


* BAJAZZ1" AND ‘* DJAMILEH 


I owe it to the temporary presence in the German capital 
of some provincial friends that on Thursday night, no con-! by Spitta, who declares its lack of dignity and the general 


cert of importance having been announced, I went with 
them to the Royal Opera House. The chance was one I 
did not have to regret. I heard’ for the second time 
Bizet’s charming one act romantic and highly raffinzrt 
opera, ‘‘ Djamileh,” and for the third time Leoncavallo’s 
‘* Bajazzi,”” which I consider the strongest work by all odds 
that the young Italian musical Renaissance school has so 
far produced. It surely gained on me with each new hear- 
ing, and the performance itself is also more strongly worked 
out in detail. 

‘* Djamileh”” was conducted by Weingartner, and Miss 
Rothauser appeared to advantage in the title rdle, while 
Messrs. Philipp and Lieban were satisfactory as ‘‘ Harun” 
(baritone) respectively, and Miss 
ours from the Metropolitan 


(tenor) and ‘‘ Splendiano” 


Urbanska, an old friend of 


Opera House, did a splendid piece of erotic dancing. 
" Sucher took command 





For the performance of ‘* Bajazzi 
of the forces, and, as always, proved himself a most relia- 
ble standby, better perhaps than Weingartner, whose 
forte seems to be more 1n the direction of symphonic than 
operatic conducting. 
difficult but effective part of 
a carefulness and fidelity to 


Sylva has worked out the 
the jealous ‘‘ Bajazzi” with 
He gives init a magni- 
ficent piece Mrs. 
Herzog, as ‘‘Columbine,” is vocally inimitable, especially in 
the 
her 
level with her vocal interpretation of it. 
(‘‘ Taddeo”’), is far above the average, and Philipp (‘‘ Bep- 
po”’) and Frankel (‘‘ Silvio”) fit well in the ensemble. 

I understand 


nature which are truly refreshing. 
of acting as well as stentorian singing. 
bird episode of the first act. Histrionically, however, 
impersonation, though satisfactory, is not quite on a 


Bulsz, as ‘‘Tonio” 


Chorus and orchestra are simply superb. 
that Gustav Hinrichs, the indefatigable, is about to acquire 
the rights for performance of Leoncavallo’s work and will 
be the first to produce it in the United States, at the Phila- 
delphia Broad Street Grand Opera House. If he does you | 
will all have to make a pilgrimage to the city of Brotherly 
Love, and I promise you a treat which you will not soon 
forget. 

Apropos of Leoncavallo, he was secretly at work on a new 
opera upon the subject of Henry Murger’s ‘‘ Scénes de la 
vie Bohéme,” but as Maurel, for whom the part 
‘Schaunard” is intended, and Miss Frandin, who is to 
create the part of ‘‘ Musette” were in the secret, why, it 
simply leaked out, and now comes the news of the coinci- 


of 


de 


dental fact that Puccini, the composer of ‘‘ Manon Lescaut,” 
is also busy on the subject of ‘‘ La Bohéme.” Here is an- 
other case like the one of Goldmark and Riifer with their 
‘* Merlin,” but I fancy that Leoncavallo will have little 
trouble in remaining the Goldmark of the occasion. 
ST. JOHN PASSION MUSIC. 

On Friday night I heard, for the first time after an inter- 
val of at 
3ach’s Passion Music after St. John. 
work is so far overshadowed by Bach's greatest and noblest 
work, the St. Matthew Passion Music, that it is treated with 


least twenty years, once more Johann Sebastian 
This great and noble 


unfairness on all sides, and is not as often performed as 
its value would warrant. In New York for instance the 
passion after St. John has not been performed publicly as 
can remember, which means for the last sev- 

And yet itis, as I said before, a great and 


far back as I 
enteen years. 
noble work which will surprise all those who care to lis- 
ten with an unbiased mind, and which in many respects 
will bear comparison, even with the greatest of all works of 
sacred music, the St. Matthew Certainly the 
choruses are not less fervent or even less dramatic in con- 
ception or less skillfully handled contrapuntally ; the chor- 
ales are not less devotional in spiritand character orless ex- 


Passion. 


quisitely harmonized, and as for the solos they are every 

bit as beautiful as those in the St. Matthew Pasgion, with 

the sole exception of those given to the interpreter of the 

part of Christ himself; and this is partially accounted for by 

the fact that the chapters in St. John, which treat of the sub- 

ject of the Passion, are in themselves less well adapted for mu- 

sical treatment than the utterances of Christ as givenin the 

Apostle St. Matthew’s account of the event. Moreover, 

Bach in the latter work accompanies the soli of the Saviour 

by the orchestra, in contrast to the soli of the other person- 

ages, which show only an organ accompaniment, while in | 
the St. John Passion all are treated alike, and have tobe 

satisfied with an organ accompaniment. Otherwise, how- 
ever, the music given to the representative of Christ is as 
noble and dignified, if not quite as inspired as are those in 
the Passion after St. Matthew. 

The impersonal soli are beautiful in the extreme also in the 
Passion of St. John. Nothing more exquisite and touching 
can be imagined that the second alto solo in B minor, with 
violoncello obligato, which is fully equal to the celebrated 
alto aria with violin obligato from the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion. ‘The tenor and soprano soli, with woodwind obligato, 
are as fine as those from the St. Matthew, and the bass aria 
in E flat with lute obligato is as remarkable and beautiful | 
as the other bass aria, with an underlining cantus firmus for 
the full chorus, is masterly in workmanship. 

These two are the most important and also last of the | 
five Passion works which Bach is supposed to have left, 
and of which that after St. Luke is also in existence, but 
the authenticity of which is doubted by many, not however 


| by no means in a remarkable manner. 
| nied solo numbers, however, the lady was to me at times 


difference in style to be based upon the fact of its having 
been created at a much earlier period of Bach’s fruitful 
life. ‘These works have been left to posterity through their 
having been intrusted by Bach to his son, Carl Philipp Ema- 
nuel. The earlier two Passions, however, which he gave to 
the more shiftless and careless Wilhelm. Friedemann, seem 
to have gone astray and to be irrevocably lost. 

This much I happen to remember about the immortal 
Passion compositions of the immortal Bach. If you want 
to know more you will have to go to Krehbiel or consult 
your Spitta, as my memory is no longer thoroughly relia- 
ble, and as the European headquarters of THe Musical 
Courter do not yet boast of a single book of reference on 
musical subjects. 

Much commendation is due to the institute known the 
world over as the Singakademie for yearly, and with the 
most praiseworthy Pietit, performing the two great Pas- 
sions on the Friday previous to and on Good Friday itself. 
The Singakademie chorus, moreover, is not only the oldest, 
but also, as I have now from actual hearing convinced 
myself, the best organizedand most thoroughly trained of the 
three great choral bodies of Berlin, and the one that con- 
tains the best and most reliable, if not exactly the young- 
est or most brilliant vocal material. 

Prof. Martin Blumner, who wields the baton as successor 
to Grell, who himself was one of the successors of Mendels- 
sohn and Zeltner, has a peculiar, swinging, but quite tell- 
ing method of conducting. He is a most thorough musi- 
cian of the most earnest and sincere kind, and whose very 
conservative tendencies do not detract from his occupying 
just the position he holds. His chorus last Friday night 
and with better dynamic shading than I 
Philharmonic 


sang more firmly 
have so far heard either the Stern or the 
chorus sing,and they deserve all praise for the evident love 
and devotion they bring to their work. 

The soloists were all five thoroughly competent, but not 
one of them extraordinarily fine. Of two of them, the con- 
tralto, Miss Anna Stephan, and the tenor, Carl Dierich, I 
had occasion to speak in my letter of last week, and the 
others were Miss Emma Pliiddemann, a soprano, with a 
rather small but by no means unpleasant voice ; Mr. Solo- 
mon Smith, from Ystad, who sang the part of ‘‘ Christ’ 
with taste and some dignity, but whose baritone voice is a 
trifle hard, while Dr. Rudolf Meyer, the bass, is rather dry 
and not sufficiently sonorous. Thoroughly good oratorio 
soloists seem to be almost as rare here as they are in the 
United States. 

Next Friday night, as I said before, the St. Matthew 
Passion will be given, which of course I hope to attend 
Seats, however, are very hard to get for these concerts, 
which are very exclusive and mostly subscribed for by 
members of the Singakademie and their families and 
friends. That I have been favored with tickets of admis- 
sion, while some of the Berlin confreres have been over- 
looked, I think I owe in part to my friendship with Mr. 
George Blumner, of Savannah, Ga., who is a brother of the 
composer-conductor of the Singakademie. 


SARASATE’S LAST CONCER1 


Saturday night all musical Berlin, as far as it could find 
the Philharmonie, went to hear Sarasate, whose 
this season took place on 
assistance of the Philhar- 


space in 
second and last appearance here 
that auspicious night with the 
monic Orchestra under Herfurth’s direction. 

Enthusiasm, cheers, applause, calls of *‘ Wiederkommen,” 
laurel wreaths, recalls and encores without number were 
the order of the day or rather evening, and everything was 
deserved. Sarasate really is a charming, polished and most 
pleasing, it not exactly broadly musical an artist. He 
is a fine virtuoso in the good sense of the latter term, and 


1s 


age, which shows in the grayness of his abundant head of 
hair, does not seem to be able to lessen either his grace of 
style and bowing, or his wonderful technic, or his fine ear, 
as evinced the flawlessness of his intonation and the 
purity of his tone. He had moreover an excellent day, and 
his interpretation of Bruch’s second violin concerto, the on¢ 
in D minor, was all anybody could have wished for, includ- 


in 


ing the composer, who was present and greatly applauded 
the performance. 

Sarasate was also heard to great advantage in a pretty 
caprice for violin and orchestra by Erneste Guisaud (the 
program thus gives the name, but I fancy it should be 
Guiraud), with which I was not familiar before. It consists 
of a little slow movement in C major, in the Wagnerian 
prize song style, and an effective allegro in A minor, some- 
what suggestive of Saint-Saéns. 

His own Scotch airs, a fantasy for violin and orchestra, 
op. 34, full of technical impossibilities for anyone but a 


| Sarasate, was the virtuoso’s final number before he started 


in on a second group of encores, which lengthened the 

duration of the concert for another half hour or so, and 

which were exquisitely accompanied by Mr. Goldschmidt. 
Mrs. Berthe Marx as usual assisted and she played the 


| Saint-Saéns C minor piano concerto quite acceptably, but 


In her unaccompa- 
positively disappointing. The Chopin barcarolle I would 
have passed by without unfavorable comment, but the sixth 
Liszt rhapsody was taken mueh too slowly, and was even 
then blurred and unsatisfactory. If you have no loose 














wrist you must never attempt to play that piece. 


which she lacked both the strength and the technic, 
lady is a very reliable and nice chamber music performer, 
but an unsatisfactory solo pianist for a public that has lately 
been surfeited with good piano playing. 

In the company of Sarasate, after the concert, were at 


the Bellevue a number of musical people, among them Max | 


3ruch, who showed the score, just completed, of a new com- 
position for violin and orchestra, a slow symphonic move- 
ment entitled ‘‘ In Memoriam.” 

Then there was the Polish composer and director of the 
Moscow Conservatory, Zarciky, whose polonaise Sarasate 
plays so often and so well, and furthermore I spoke to Otto 
Schiinemann, the director of the German violin maker's 
school at Schwerin, who had come to deliver into the hands 
of the great virtuoso a quartet of new instruments, which 
Sarasate immediately bought and will present to the Con- 
servatory of Music at his native town of Pamplona, in Spain. 

Sarasate was yesterday presented by the King of Saxony 
with the knighthood’s cross of the first class of the Order of 
Albrecht. Thisis truly a high distinction, as these things 
count here. 


DON ALE AT KROLL’S 


PASQI 

The beautiful spring evening and the fact that Emma 
Nevada was billed to appear in Donizetti's ‘‘ Don Pasquale” 
tempted me to take a walk through the 7Azergarten out to 
Kroll’s last night. 
impression one of the chef d'@uvres of the old Italian school 


I went more from curiosity to see what 


would produce upon others and myself after I had not heard 
it for a number of years than in order to listen to Nevada, 
whose well trained but rather limited vocal organ is as 
familiar to me as it is to all of you who have frequently 
heard Mrs. Palmer sing in the United States. The lady is 
a great favorite here, and in the half a dozen or so times 
that she has appeared here (the engagement winds up to- 


morrow with a repetition of ‘‘ Dou Pasquale”) she has been 


able to arouse the enthusiasm of the Berliners and win the 
unanimous praise of the critics. She sang very well indeed 


last night and the part of ‘‘ Norina” suits her to perfection. 


Her acting, too, was graceful and pleasing sesides her, 
t 


here was only old Mr. Padilla in the cast, who was 
The 


everythi1 


however, 


capable to do justice to his part of ‘‘ Malatesta.” 


ic, however, was very lenient, applauding ig 


and redemanding several numbers, including a chorus, 


As for the opera itself I must confess it made arefreshing 


impression upon me. It 1s surely Donizetti’s best opera 


and as he, with the exception of Rossini, was unquestion- 


bly the greatest of the old school of Italian composers 
ably t g ’ 
I am still better able to comprehend the hyper-enthusiasm 
a man like the late F 


ject which was nearest to his heart than the absolute nega- 


rank Saltus could display on the sub- 


tion of all merit or beauty in such music that my radical 


friend Finck is guilty of. However—de gustibus. 





MKS. BURMEISTER-PETERSEN 

Mrs. Dory Burmeister-Petersen gave a concert of her 
own at the Erard Hall, in Paris, last Thursday night 
about which Tue Musicat Covurter’s correspondent from 


Mean- 


and some of the criti- 


the French capital will probably inform you in full. 
while I learn from a private letter 
cisms just received that it was a very successful affair in 


every way. The principal attraction was the Burmeister 
D minor piano concerto, which Lamoureux accompanied 
splendidly and upon which at the rehearsal he had spent 
three hours of most careful preparation. Besides this, Mrs. 
3urmeisteir played the Liszt E flat concerto, his ‘* Réve 
d’Amour” and one of the inevitable rhapsodies. 

The audience, among whom was noticed the German 
Ambassador to France, Count Miinster, with his entire 
family, was most enthusiastic and honored the concert 
giver with ten recalls. 

Burmeister’s symphonic fantasia, about which I wrote in 
one of my previous letters, will have a second hearing 


on the pro- 


here in Berlin on April 19, when it will figure 
gram ot one of the popular concerts at the Philharmonie. 


eo 


His Majesty the Emperor did a very graceful thing the 


other day in decorating on the birthday anniversary 
(March 22) of his grandfather, the late Emperor William I., 
both Albert Niemann and Wachtel with the 
Crown Order of the Fourth These veteran 


tenors were once the greatest artistic delight of the old 


Theodore 
Class. two 
emperor, and it is nice of the present one not to be forget- 
ful of the fact. O. F 


A Newark Song Recital.—A song recital will be given 
in the lecture room of Park Church, Newark, this evening, 
by the pupils of Miss Christine MacCall. 
Sopranos—Miss Landis, Miss Car- 


The following 
pupils will take part: 
roll, Miss MacCall, Miss Hall, Miss Spickers, Miss Morrow, 
Miss Edgar, Miss Dutcher, Miss King, Miss Christie, Mrs. 
Beardsley. Contraltos— Miss Post, Miss Storms, Miss 
McKeon, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Kinsey, Mrs. Hewitt. Tenors— 
Mr. Crampton, Mr. Ball, Mr. Cottrell. 
bus, Mr. Close, Mr. MacCall, Mr. Rauchfuss. Boy soprano— 
Harold Van Riper. Boy alto—Philip Cox. And they will 
be assisted by Miss Reane MacCall, pianist. * Miss Mary E. 
King is the accompanist. 


Bassos—Mr. Jaco- 





For an | 
encore Mrs. Marx essayed the Chopin A flat polonaise, for | 
The | 
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HE many admirers of Theodor Reichmann 
and Bernhard Stavenhagen had a good opportunity of 
hearing both on one evening, as the artists gave a grand con- 
cert on Friday, March 24, toa very large audience. Following 
was the musical bill of fare : 


Fantasie, C Schumann 


major, op. 17 


Die Reigerbaize Lowe 


Marche Funébre.... 
Etude, A flat, major 


Chopin 
r 





Polonaise, A flat major ) 

Aria from ‘** Maskenbal!’ Verdi 
Pastorale. Ie a iti Cer ep tes ABE yo Tene SF Stavenhagen 
Caprice....... 

COMOOMIB soci cicctaucs Liszt 
Erlkénig.... , Ntoveececheaes xs apenas sedeaenune Schubert 


B. Stavenhager 


Reichmann was in far better voice than he was at his 


last concert, and electrified the audience with his beautifu 


voice and his masterly style. About two years ago, when 


Reichmann was still singing in America, I used to read in 
the musical reports of a now defuict American musical 
paper that the great baritone invariably sang off the key. I 


heard Reichmann twice last winter in Vienna, and again 


about four times this season, but have failed to discover the 


slightest reason for such an assertion. On this occasion 


Reichmann had to sing without the accompaniment of his 
faithful friend, Dr. Paumgartner, as this gentleman was en- 


gaged to play at another concert ; but the accompanist of 


the evening, Mr. Arthur Barensfeld, was a very able and 


il 
careful substitute. Stavenhagen played the accompani- 


ments to the ‘‘ Erlking,” and also to Hans Sach’s mono- 


logue from ‘‘ The Meistersinger,” which was given as an 
Stavenhagen played his solos 


encore to Lowe's Ballade. 


with more care on this evening, as he had received some very 
unfavorable press notices for past misdeeds, and although 
he failed to create any deep impression with the Schumann 


fantasy, he was more successful in the Chopin numbers. 
His own compositions are such shallow, meaningless crea- 
1 > 

alm« Reichmann 


tions that they were st entirely ignored. 


certainly had the lion’s share of the applause, and created 
an indescribable enthusiasm. This concert ended the list 
of Manager Gutman’s attractions this season, which have 
| highly successful ones. 


been exceptionally fine anc 




















On the following evening, March 25, Messrs. Willi and 
Louis Theru, the popular pianists, gave the first of their 
subscription concerts .in the Saal Ehrbar, when they 
played 
Variations for two piano...........sceceseeecsceseeceees Edward Schiitt 

Thema. Animato. Energ rempo di Valse 

Quasi Cimbal. Scherzando. Quasi Marcia funebre 

Moderato. Frenetic« Fugato. Tarantella 
Wil du dein Herz mir schenken............. as .....Giovanr 
U nbefangs eit $ pau Weber 
Miss Agnes Pylleman 
Danse Macabr ‘ Sa 
op. 53, No. 6 ‘ ° 
Bachanteuzug from “ Philemon and Baucis”’.............. 
I two pianos. 
ek en OE COON a oo cuss ces here ainwcne Schu n 
“Polly Steward’ l 
Das Madchen spricht : ‘ 
Miss Pylleman. 
Concerto pathetiq ue ‘ 
A i Andante sostenuto 
Allegro agitat \ndante quasi Marcia funebre 

Codat far 

Messrs. Theru met with their usual success and were 
most ably assisted by Miss Pylleman, the soprano. At their 
second concert, April 4, Messrs. Theru will have the co- 





operation of Edward Girtner, the baritone, who will sing 

some new songs by Josef Lamberg, accompanied by the 

composer. 
Alfred Gr 


on an Oriental tour next week, playing in Constantinople 





infield, after a most successful season, will start 
and then going on to Greece and Egypt. 

Bellineioni and Stagno have been singing with remark- 
able success for the past week in the new German opera 
house of Prague, where they appear in ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana” and ‘‘ A Santa Lucia.” 

The great success which has attended the Viennese com- 
poser Adalbert von Goldschmidt’s song recital throughout 
the continent has induced Manager Hermann Wolff, of 
3erlin, to engage Miss Olga Polna, who is singing Gold- 
schmidt’s songs, for an extended concert tour through 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark, opening in Copenhagen 
April 6. 

David Popper, the great 'cello virtuoso, who has occupied 
the position of professor at the Buda-Pesth Academy of 
Music since 1886, celebrated his thirtieth jubilee last week, 
on which occasion a grand benefit concert was tendered him | 
by the leading citizens of the Hungarian capital. 

There to an extra 
April 15 for the benefit of the Imperial Opera Pension 
Fund, when Beethoven’s ninth symphony will be given 
under Hans Richter’s direction. 


is be Philharmonic concert about 


The latest addition to the already large number of cham- 
ber music quartets in Vienna is the Quartet Kunits, the 
violinists all being pupils of Professor Griin. This new | 
organization gave its first concert last Sunday and met 
with very encouraging success. Mozart’s B major quartet, 
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op. 15; Mendelssohn’s D major quartet, op. 44, No. 1; and 
Mr. Kunits’ own composition, a quartet in D minor, were 
well played, and the encouragement received has induced 
Kunits to give another concert April 11 

Every available seat for the first performance of Sme- 
will be 


tana’s comic opera, ‘‘ Die verkaufte Braut,” which 
! 


heard for the first time in German at the Theater an der 


Wien, on Sunday, April 2, has been sold, the speculators 
doing a regular land office business with ticket. The or- 
chestra on this occasion has been enlarged, likewise the 
chorus, and altogether this event promises to be a most in- 
teresting one. 

Ilka Palmay has bade adieu to Vienna, and is not likely 


to be heard here again for a considerable t Vienna’s 


ime. 


loss is Berlin’s gain, however, and the Theater unter den 


Linden has captured a fine attraction and an excellent sou- 


brette. 


Karl Streitmann, the tenor, has a brother, who recently 





h marked suc- 


made his first appearance in comic opera wit 
cess. 

At the last concert given by the Linz Musical Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Elien Forster, the soprano, and Reichenberg, the 
basso, both from the Opera, appeared with unqualified suc- 
cess. Linz is a very musical city and in conductor Schreyer 


has a very capable and energetic leader. 


Dr. Hans Richter has been engaged to conduct one of 
> S 
the ‘‘concerts populaires” in Brussels in April, previous to 


going to London. 


Miss Mary Louise Bailey, of Nashville (Tenn.), has just 


left Vienna, having received some flattering offers to appear 


in concerts in several large cities of Germany and Austria. 








Mr. Natorp Blumenfeld, the Atlanta violinist, and your 
correspondent gave the f of a series of ‘‘ Soirées Musi- 
cales” at the latter’s apartments on Sunday evening last, 
when the program presented was 
Violin concerto, G minor 26 zs : fax Bru 

Natorp Blumenfeld and Ru K 
Sonata, A flat major, op. 26 ree Bee 
Rudolf King 
Romance, E flat maj« kk stein-W awsk 
Ma ka, o i *“ Zarzyck 
Na feld 
Intert s, op. 76, A flat n iB: 
Spinning song I g Dt ’ Wag 
Diineation M 
Rudolf King 
Faus fantasy és Surasate 
Nato B f | 
Soirées de Vienne, No. ¢ Schubert-Lisz 
Rudolf King 
The next soirée in this series will come off on Sunday 


April 16. 
aconcert in the 





Your correspondent is also engaged to appear 
April 
Prof. Julius Epstein, in aid of a local charity. 
The third ‘* Wiener 
1 


gesang Verein” took 


36sendorfer Saal, 28, arranged by 


Manner- 
place on Wednesday, March 29, 


and last concert of the 


under 
the able direction of Conductor Eduard Kr 


r, assisted 














by Jenny Korb (soprano) and Luigi violinist 
The club’s selections were 
*“* Ave Maria am Chiem See’’.... na oe a Vinzens Lachner 
“Sonnenschein ”’ (néw). Reinhard Becker 
‘Geistliches Lied Rud. Weinwurm 
A 
Palestrina 
ew ] Pa 
e Ger an Mass S € 
lied ’ K 
with organ accompanin K o¢ 


Mr. Georg Valker presided at the org and also played 











some fine solos. The proceeds of t concerts went tow- 
ard artistical and charitable funds. 

Under the management of Alexander Rosé Ros¢ 
Quartet, assisted by Alfred Griinfeld, Sofia and a Ra- 


vogli and Josef Meyer, accompanist, 


gave a granada concer 




















on Monday, March, 27, when the following program was 
carried out 
Forellen Quintet...... : Schubert 
1G feld I ass, Georg Benes 
Duet fr« nis Ross 
Rime Poy Cara 
Sofiz id Giulia Ravog 
Ciaconna for violin solo........ : .Ba 
Arnold Rosé 
Aria from “ Der Perlenfisct ¥ B 
“Oh, cessate’’.... / 
‘Se Florindo é fidele’ ¥* seein 
Giulia Ravog 
Octett, Second Quartet. cewners lelss¢ 
Messrs. Albert Bachrich, Cajetan 
Jelinek, Ferdinand We 
The interpretation of Schubert's charming quintet was 
a great treat and met with deserving applause, of which a 


large share was due to Griinfeld’s mag 





neent playing. 


The Ravogli sisters did not meet the expectations which 


bad been raised and failed to please either in 
in their solos. Considering the great reputation they are 


supposed to enjoy in London and elsewhere, their singing 
on this occasion did not justity the glowing accounts of 
their artistic importance, and the advance notices which 
Arnold 

} 


ciaconna was a masterpiece in every respect, and 


had preceded them. Rosé’s playing of Bac 
earned 
for this fine violinist a triple recall. 

The last ‘‘ Gesellschaftsconcert ” on Tuesday, March 28, 


gave usa very fine performance of ] 


3ach’s B minor mass, under 
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the direction of Wilhel: 
Mrs. Selma Nicklass Kempner, Baroness 


the success wert 
Eleonore Bach, Miss Bertha Widermann, Messrs. Gustav 
Walter and Anton Sistermanns. The organ was presided 
over by Georg Valker, while the violin soli were played by 
Pre Josef Hellmesberger, Jr There was a very large 
ind appreciative audience in attendance, among whom, in 
na box, I noticed Brahms and Goldmark, with a score of 
1e we 1 front of them, following the performance. The 
horus did some splendid work, reflecting great credit upon 


their ever careful and artistic conductor, Mr. Gericke. The 


; were all resident 


artists, with the exception of Mr. 


Anton Sistermanns, from Frankfurt, a pupil of Stock- 
hausen I'his gentleman possesses a very fine bass voice, 
and uses it with great artistic skill, achieving a genuine suc- 

ess by the rendering of his two soli. He made his first 
appearance in Vienna on this evening, but will give some 


song recitals next season, which, judging from his reception 
n Berlin and many other continental cities, promise to be a 
treat 
Mira 


success in 


musical 
Heller, a pupil of Lucca, has been singing 


Moscow and Petersburg, where she 





grand Georgine yon Januschowsky, 


in opera, 


the well-known singer, has just arrived in Vienna, and will 
sing some of her favorite réles at the Imperial Opera in the 


Rvupoir KING. 


near iu 


Society Concert. 


of this season’s 


The Last Symphony 
HE sixth and last concert 
Symphony Society's concerts occurred last Saturday 
Music Hall, taking 


place the day previous 


usual afternoon concert 





rht in the 


This was the program 





Pastoral symphony Beethover 
Air, * Anacreonic Ode C. H. H. Parr 
Mr. Plunket Greene 
Overture, ** Benvenuto Cellini ose ; Berlioz 

Songs with orchestra, adapted by Francis Korbay 
Hungarian Song 
‘Where the Tisza's Torrents 
Irish mek es 
Chieftain of Tyrconnell 
March of the Maguire 
Mr. Plunket Greene 
Festklaenge Festival Sounds), symphonic poem Liszt 


There is little critical comment to be made on the per- 
The 


strides 


orchestra, under Mr. Damrosch, has made 
steady technical at 
Paderewski, Xaver Scharwenka, Adolph Brodsky, Anton 
Hekking, Miss Castellanos, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mrs. Carl Alves 
and Mr The 


formance 


toward perfection least. 


Greene were the soloists during the season. 


novelties were: ‘‘Serenade and Variations,” from Lalo’s 
ballet ‘‘ Namouna,” and Mrs. Beach's ‘‘ Maria Stuart,” 
scena for contralto. The Parry ‘‘Ode” was heard at a 


Sunday night concert. The symphonies were Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth, Goldmark’s ‘‘ Rustic Wedding” and Brahm’s 


sec ond 








Dayton (Ohio) Doings. 
. week has been full of musical interest. The 
Philharmonic Society gave a Handel ‘program (Utrecht 
‘ Jubilate,” *‘ Largo,” for violin, and the World’s Fair selections 
from ‘Judas Maccabeus”) last Tuesday evening at 
Church The Mr. Blumenschein’s direction, 
generally speaking well done. Of the soloists, Mr. Marsh, 


Grace 
choruses, under 
were 
of Cincinnati, deserves particular mention, as he substituted on 

The Misses Book and Clark made their first 
appearance as soloists, and acquitted themselves fairly. Miss 
and Mr. Cavendish the other names mentioned. 
Master Ernest L. Blumenschein played the ‘‘ Largo " with a re- 
pose, purity of intonation and breadth of tone scarcely expected 


very short notice. 


Spindler are 


from him, and scored a decided success. 

Mr. Pierce supplied the accompaniments at the grand organ. 
Dr. Elsenheimer, of Cincinnati, gave a preparatory lecture on the 
Mr. 
took place on Friday evening at Association Hall. 


nstrumental part of Pierce's second concert, which latter 


rio, op. 99, B flat MAjOTr......... cece sceccccecccenenes Schubert 
Songs 
PER OORES cc cccscew sacewees ons . Chaminade 
‘The Maids of Cadiz . eee Delibes 
For violoncello 


Andante. .Golteman | 





Tarantelle . Popper 
Songs 
Norwegian Shepherd Song”........-..0500++ Old Melody 
WO GOED © coe ccsnesercsescsees . Zarzycki 
Tin Game Canrtet” «ces f05 eis Woo 0096 6008 cw02 08s Bungert 
‘Song of Sunshine ..Goring Thomas 
Quintet, op. 34, F minor.......... Brahms 
he Detroit Philharmonic Club assisted in the instrumental 
art, and Mrs. Lawson, of Cincinnati, was the vocal soloist. The 
songs selected presented a pleasing variety and showed Mrs. 


Lawson's voice and talent in a most favorable light. But why is | 
t that our vocalists rarely sing Schubert, Schumann and Franz ? 

Are they too old, or too difficult, or what ? Perhaps it is ‘‘ what!” 
Mr. Hofmann's ‘cello solos were attractive and well played. I can- 
however ; always strikes 
The 


Schubert Trio formed a lovely beginning to the concert, while 


not enthuse over a ‘cello tarantelle, 


me as being the cheapest possible thing for the instrument 
the Brahms’ quintet gave it a very heavy and wearisome close. 
In reverse order the program would have gained largely and the 
audience would have dispersed with a relish for more, but as it 
was they were more than satiated. The quintet was well played, 
however, and many of us would like to hear it again, but a little 
Lon, 


earlier in the evening. 





’ 
nGericke. Thesoloistscontributing to 


| a rival organist, better say brother artist, certainly not the critic, an 





, 
f 


=. = 











Mr. Carl’s Recitals.—The second of the series of re- 
citals at the First Presbyterian Church occurred last Fri- 
day afternoon. Mr. Carl played exceedingly well, and 
gave a magnificent performance of the ‘ Tell” overture. 
Following was the interesting program of Italian com- 
posers arranged in chronological order 


ITALIAN COMPOSERS. 


nedanamanee ... Andrea Gabrielli 
Born at Venice about 1510 
Died there in 1586 

Girolamo Frescobaldi 

Born at Ferrara in 1587 

Died at Rome in 1654 


Fantasia allegra 


Passacaglia 





Preludio Pr Arcangelo Corelli 
Born at Fusignano, Imola, 1653 

Died at Rome, 1713 

Aria, “‘O cessate di Piagarmi”’..............esec0ed Alessandro Scarlatti 


Born at Trapani, in Sicily, in 1659 
Died at Naples, 1725 

Miss Grace Julia Hodgkins. 
organ sonata XII) Giovanni Giambattista Martini 
Born at Bologna in 1706 
Died there in 1784 
.Giochino Antonio Rossini 
Born at Pesaro in 1792 
Died at Paris in 1868 


Gavot 


to * Guillaume Tel 


Menuet, B flat 


oeeosdensugeson .Filippo Capocci 

iarcale Arcibasilica Lateranense 

.Amilcare Ponchielli 
3orn at Paderno Fasolaro in 1834 

Miss Kate Percy Douglas, Miss Grace Julia Hodgkins 

Pietro Mascagni 

Leghorn in 1665 


Duet, * 





Intermezzo, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana”’................ 


Mr. John Holland, Mr. Carl 
Next Friday, April 21, occurs the third of the series, at 4 
o'clock, with this program : 


Fest Preludium (for two performers). 
Mr.G 


Paul Janssen 





Wareing Stebbins, Mr. C 
“ Visione ”’ Rudolph Bib! 
Ch. M. Widor 


Richard Wagner 


Toccata, organ symphony, No. 5........... 
Aria, “ Elizabeth’s Prayer “ Tannhduser ”’ 
Mrs. Tyler Dutton 


Scherzo 
Piéce caractéristique..... 


Morceau Symphonique sagan / (new Alex. Guilmant 
Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique.. 
(First time.) 
Three songs 
‘* yu bist wie eine Blume”’.. 
Wm m Wood 


** Across the Snow”... Lut 


“ Blush Roses” 





Festival March (“‘ The Trumpeter "’). V. Nessler 


(Transcribed by Mr. Carl.) 

A Haydn-Weber Musicale.—The pupils of Miss Martha 
Burmeister and Miss Hollinshed gave a very interesting 
concert at Nashville College for Young Ladies on the even- 
ing of April 8. The program, composed of the works of 
Haydn and Weber, was as follows : 


Part I. 
Compositions of Haydn, born 1722, died 1809. 
Sketch of Haydn's life read by Miss Hollinshed. 
Piano quartet, Andante from the “‘ Surprise Symphony.” 
Misses Henderson, Locke, Wood, Williams 


Gane, © Dew i os sock dace bvces.e pic cwtnnien Miss A. L. Wert 
Plane sale, “ Gypey Ramo”... ..ceccocescccescsondecceces Miss J. Hyde 
Song, “‘ My mother bids me bind my hair”’.............. Miss L. Terry 
PID Sete, RN. os ccc ccccssvocsesccccceddovccess Miss A. Wood 





Song, ‘With Verdure Clad,” from “ The Creation "....Miss B Kirby. 
Children Symphony for piano, violin, ‘cello and toy instruments. 
Performed in German peasant costumes. 


Part II. 
Compositions of Weber, born 1786, died 1826. 
Piano solo, “‘ Invitation to the Valse "’................ Miss A. Williams 
Accompaniment on a second piano by Miss Burmeister. 
Song, ‘Cavatina,” from “ Der Freischfitz ”............... Miss M. Hill 


Piano trio, Overture from “ Preciosa ’’..Misses Pearce, Eubank, Byron 
Vocal duet, ‘‘ Come, be gay and banish sorrow,” from “* Der 
Freischiitz Misses B. and A. Brandon 
Second part from the “ Concertsttick”’................Miss Burmeister | 
Orchestra part on a second pianv by Miss M. Pearce. } 


Miss Burmeister, who is an excellent piano instructor, 
will have a private class in town next season. 

Wild Replies to Clarence Eddy.—Mr. Harrison M. Wild 
has sent the following letter to the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” re- 
plying to Mr. Clarence Eddy’s letter to that paper on organ 
memorizing, and which was reprinted in these columns last 


week : 

In replying to Clarence Eddy’s letter in your issue of April 2, 
wherein he seeks to belittle the memorizing of organ music as well as 
the knowledge of the critic, I desire to acknowledge the questionable 
taste of taking up the cudgel against a former instructor, at the same 
time deprecating the motive that will prompt a great artist to take from 
one over a score of years his junior one word of the praise extended, or 
to question the desirability of possession on the part of the latter, or 
any one, of an ability never to the writer’s knowledge publicly dis- 
played by the former. 

As for the critic, were he as capable of judging an organ perform- 
ance as Mr. Eddy, the probability is that Mr. Eddy would find in him 


The people who read criticisms know that 
No critic’s crit- 


evident thorn in the flesh. 
they are but expressions of one man, or a few men. 


| tenor ; 
| violin; Mr. W. Mattfeld and Mr. Alex. 








icism tallies with all his reader’s opinions, and the greater the critic 
the more heinous becomes the crime of non-agreement. If a critic 
thinks as we do let us bless him. If he doesn't, let us curse our bad 
luck and hope for better luck the following time. 

As to the young artist's concert, I know it as his first attempt at 
public playing by memory, and barring his pardonable nervousness, 
which resulted ina lack of clearness at times, more than compensatir 
amends wete made by results obtained in other parts of the works, 








x 


by lightning like changes of registration, and, greatest of all, by the 
effect produced upon the audience, as evidenced by its attention and 
applause, and the verbal encomiums afterward by musicians not in 
any way interested inthe welfare of the young musician. 

As to memorizing, we can but look at that from two standp« 
First, the doing away entirely with the music. 
portion of an organ performance is so trifling that the mind that « 
memorize the Bach G minor fantasia and fugue, or the Thiele varia- 
tions, or the Reubke sonata, can in a few moments so fix the registra- 


ints 


The mere mechanica 








tion for a strange organ as to leave fantasy free. I make bold t 
assert that Mr. Eddy could write out within five minutes the registra- 
tion of the foregoing three numbers for any specification submitte 
and having done it would not have to think one beat ahead, since at 
any particular point a change could be thought of and made, when 
If Mr. Eddy 
will grant the possession of this ability the remainder of the organ 
memorizing is placed upon the plane of piano memorizing, and w! 

shall say that the piano performance, simple or otherwise, is n 

without 
physically harmful none but the expert physician or personal ex; 
results Mr. E 
will not deny when he remembers the performances of artists such 
Archer, Creswold, Middelschulte and the like, who were or are tr 
in the fire of public appearance I know Saint-Saéns plays by mem 
A pupil of mine, who has studied with Guilmant, says Guil- 
mant has a wonderful memory and plays at a moment's notice any 
one of a host of pieces. Best told a pupil of mine, when the rumor 
went the rounds of his failing eyesight, that, granting that, he cot 
get along without the notes now since he knew by memory most of 
Mr. Middelschulte told that Hai 
sach’s works, and repeatedly played ti 


necessary for the effect at that point or further along. 


more artistic notes than with? That such memorizing is 








rience can determine, That it is for the best artistic 





ory. 








the music he would need. me 








knew by memory all of 
without the notes. 
But why continue? 


This surely is sufficient. Can it be said of any 





one of the list of great organists given by Mr. Eddy that for one entire 
If not, then there 
sufficient trial, there could have been no freedom acquired 


season all performances were by memory? was 
nota 
the new medium of expression, and hence an opinion could be of Littl 
‘I find 
that I am too nervous without the notes to do myself or the composi- 


or no value, or might be summed up in the following words 


tion justice ;"’ 
play, and hence must 
rized and given such memory performances thorough trials is no suf 


or “have not the time to adequately prepare, but must 





use the notes.’ ‘hat others have not me 


ticient reason why it should not be done in the future any more thar 
because no one discovered America in the fourteenth century Colum- 
bus should not have in the fifteenth. 

The second way of memorizing is the 


partial way, needing but a 
How : 


it? T 


many } 
number of 


glimpse here and there at the music. possess 
one who can remove the eyes at any moment 
measures can do without the music, and from personal experience I 


can say that there is much more trouble in finding one’s place after a 


for any 


piece is memorized than there is in keeping right on by memory 
“Yor 

it with your piano playing, why don’t you do it with your organ play- 
ing?" If multitudinous duties, teaching and the like, could be laid 
aside and my income remain the same I could be found any day be 
tween 9 and 5 o'clock upon the Unity Church organ bench, and ever) 
program I played would be by memory, to my extreme satisfaction 
and to the certain enhancing of all artistic effect 


Now to close by answering the questions sure to be put : 


to sucha degree 


is 
todo a great share toward the lifting of that onus which clings to an 
organ performance in the minds of the majority of the people 
HARRISON M. WIL! 
Gertrude Franklin.—Miss Gertrude Franklin sang at 


the recent concert of the Handel and Haydn Society, of 
Boston. The ‘‘ Gazette” has the following criticism of her 
singing 

Miss Franklin sang the ungrateful soprano solos very beautiful 
indeed, again exemplifying her rare versatility of style and perfe 
tion of technic. 
splendidly sung here before. 

Tour of Gilmore’s Band.—The tour of the Gilmore 
Band for the remainder of this month is as follows 


The part surely was never as flawlessly and as 


Wednesday, April 19 Bang 
Me. 
Thursday, April 20 
Thursday, April 2 
Friday, April 21—Two concerts, 
Saturday, April 22—Two concerts, “ = ve 
Sunday, April 23—Sunday night concert, - o 
Monday, April 24— Matinée, Opera House, Belfast, Me 
S Evening, Opera House, Skowhegan, Me 
Two concerts, Augusta Opera House, Augu 


Two concerts, Bangor Opera House, 


Matinée, no performance, 
Evening, Opera House, St. John, N. B. 





Tuesday, April 25 
Me. 

Wednesday, April 26—-T wo concerts, City Hall, Portland, Me. 

Thursday, April 27—-T wo concerts, City Hall, Lewiston, Me. 

Friday, April 28—Matinee, Portsmouth Opera House, Portsmout 
N. H. 

Friday, April 2—Evening, New City Hall, Dover, N. H 

Saturday, April 29—Franklin Falls and Laconia, N. H. 

Sunday, April 30—-Evening, Boston Theatre, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, May 1—Lynn Theatre, Lynn, Mass. 


A Blind Pianist.—Mr. Gustavus J. Kaufmann, a blind 
pianist, will give a concert at Arion Hall, Brooklyn, this 
evening. He will be assisted by Miss Kathrin Hilke, 
soprano ; Mrs. Mary Mattfeld, alto; Mr. Charles S. Phillips, 
Mr. Franz Remmertz, baritone ; Mr. Carl Venth, 
Rihm, Jr., accom- 











(Incorporated May 1, 1891.) 
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FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, Musical Director, 
S7 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


COMPLETE EDUCATION IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Singers naturally prefer study where Voice Culture and Singing 
receive chief attention. All the teachers use the same method. Homes 
selected for pupils. Circulars sent on request. 


NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE, 97 Fifth Avenue. 
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panists, and a male chorus conducted by Mr. Arthur ment obtained by Earl Clinton Potts, September 21, last, 


Claassen. 


Arthur Foote’s Concert.— The following is the program of | 


Mr. Arthur Foote’s concert at Chickering Hall, Boston, 
Thursday evening of last week; Mrs. Marie Barnard Smith, 
Miss Lilian Carllsmith, Mr. George J. Parker, Mr. Clarence 
E. Hay and Mr. Aug. Sautet assisting : 


Chaconne in G MAjOF........cccccvcescccececccccescesevecsevesecs Handel 
Pie OE WIE os cin cen cncarhocnccetecasnencistsecepatune sach-Saint-Saéns 
Rhapsodie in G minor, op. 7#, No. 2.........+6+ os . Brahms 
Three pastoral pieces for oboe and piano, op. 31 (frst time).. Foote 
Allegretto grazioso, in G minor. 
Andantino, in A major. 
Allegretto in F major. 
Piano suite, in C minor, op. 30 (first time).. .Foote | 


Five Quartets, the text being old Russian people's songs and 
the music composed, op. 51, by.. 

* Teasing Song.” 

* Boat Song.” 

“ Different Grief.”’ 

* At Parting.” 

“ The Maid O'ertaken.”’ 
Allegro agitato, from *‘ Autour de ma chambre, 
Waltz in E major, op. 34.... 


..Georg Henschel 


140... Heller 
. Moszkowski 


"op 


Castellanos at Chicago.—The following was the pro- 
gram played by Miss Castellanos at Central Music Hall, 
Chicago, on Thursday evening of last week 
Sonata (di Stile antico) van Westerhout 
Allegro non tanto 
Andante patetico 


Vivace 
PUONNEIG ch sccccecees ' 


Chopin 
Studio.. edeepavabsa ) F 
Studio (by request),.......ccccsecces Rubinstein 
IS gine d hs chancns +d phidscndetinseiss baupeds Gaueones betas vellin Martucci 


tadinerie (by request van Westerbout 
Au printemps. 


Gavotte moderne 


p .Grieg 
..-Emil Liebling 
..Emil Liebling 


Florence" (grand valse de concert)...... 


Sulle ali del vento’’...... , ' M ees 
‘ite me Mendelssonn-Liszt 
“Midsummer Night's Dream ”... ’ 


Felicia Kaschoska’s Engagements. — Miss Felicia 


Kaschoska has many important engagements for the next | 


two montis, including three nights of German opera at 
Rochester April 17, 18 and 19. She also sings with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Boston April 21 and 22, and 
will 
mencing May 1. 


accompany that orchestra on its Western tour com- 


At Jersey City.—The Melopceia gave its third private 
concert at the First Baptist Church, Jersey City, on Thurs- 
day evening last. 

The Cleveland Quintet Club.—The following criticism 
of the Cleveland Quintet Club is taken from the ‘' Leader,” 
of that city 

The in Association Hall last 
evening to hear the fifth concert of the Quintet Club were delighted 


lovers of fine music who assembled 


far beyond expectations by the excellence of the program presented. 
he members of the club have made remarkable progress in playing 
together since their first concert at the opening of the season, and 
their execution last evening, both in ensemble and individually, was 
superb. A quartet from Bazzini and another from Tschaikowsky 
were given by Baron De Vay, Miss Wuertz, Mr. Johnson and Mr 
Droge, perfect unanimity of action and smoothness of finish marking 
every measure. Mr. Droge gave atriple number for violoncello, 


cluding the “Spanish Dance,"’ by Popper, and “ Tarantelle,” 
Lindner, his performance being greeted with loud applause and a re- 
call at the end 


ing of Mr. Oscar Werner 


The success of the evening, however, was the play- 


upon the piano. Mr. Werner first gave 


in- | 
from | 


Beethoven's sonata, op. 27, his rendition of the magnificent theme be- | 


ing such as to call up a storm of applause. Later he played Liszt's 
polonaise in E major with such skill and expression that he was thrice 
recalled, the manifest appreciation of the audience amounting to an 
At the last he gave “ America”’ with variations, this per- 
The entire even- 
The sixth and last 
be given on May 4, will consist of works already given as chosen by 
the former patrons of the concert 


The Providence ‘‘ Arions,””—The Arion Society of Pro- 
vidence, Jules Jordan, director, closed its thirteenth season 
April 4 with a very fine performance of Verdi's ‘‘Requiem.” 
Lilian Nordica, Olive Fremstadt, Wm. H. Rieger and Max 


ovation. 
formance being the crowning event of the evening. 


ing was one of complete enjoyment. concert, to 


Heinrich were the soloists. 
A D’Albert Anniversary.—A d’Albert 
concert was given at the Minerva Institute, Ravenswood, 


| for $102,818. The property included the furniture, fixtures, 
music library, orchestra scores, stage properties, wardrobes, 
&c. They realized $17,875. 

Officers of Harlem’s Philharmonic.—Harlem ladies 
-were in astate of excitement last week over the election of 
officers for the Harlem Philharmonic Society and the 
Charity Ball. In the Young Men’s Christian Association 
parlors a large contingent of the society met and resulted 
in the election of Mrs. Daniel S. Lamont, president ; Mrs. 
Thomas H. Newman, first vice-president; Mrs. J. Jarett 
Blodgett, second vice-president ; Mrs. Edward P. Steers, 


secretary, and Mrs. Isaac Mills. treasurer. The executive 


| committee elected was Mrs. Leander H. Crall, Mrs. Lucien 


Warner, Mrs. Charles R. Treat, Mrs. Ashbell P. Fitch, 
Mrs. C. H. Townsend, Mrs. Phillip Carpenter, Mrs. J. C. 
Overhiser, Mrs. Josiah Lombard, Mrs. Edward J. Chaffee 
and Mrs. E. A. Whitfield. Mrs. D. Phoenix Ingraham was 
elected chairman Leffert 
Lefferts, chairman of the membership committee, and Mrs. 
William G.Wood, chairman of the printing committee. Mr. 
Henry T. Fleck, who founded the society, continues as 


of the music committee ; Mrs. 


conductor. 

A reception committee, headed by Mrs. Charles F. Mac- 
Lean, assisted by Mrs. Charles Dayton, Mrs. Thomas 
Robinson, Mrs. Herman Schaus, Mr. Clarence Scharp and 
Mrs. Allen Apgar, met the ladies and guests at the hall 
after the election. A musical program of more than ordi- 
nary merit was rendered by Ovide Musin, the violinist, and 
his company, which includes Mrs. Musin, soprano; Mrs. 
Parmenter, contralto; Mr. Edine Scharf, pianist, and Mr. 
Delasco, baritone. The young lady ushers were Miss 
Jessie Dow, Miss Beatrice Brosseau, Miss Margaret In- 
graham, Miss Edith Stewart, Miss Grace Schofield and 
Miss Edith Mahl. 


Materna Coming Next Month.—Amelia Materna, the 
Wagnerian singer, who was the leading prima donna of the 
first German opera season under Dr. Damrosch, will arrive 
in this country early in May. 
number of concerts in Chicago. 
made to hear the great singer also in New York. 
be under the management of Henry Wolfsohn. 


She has been engaged for a 
Arrangements are being 
She will 


A Hartmann Concert.— Master Arthur Hartmann, the 
talented young violinist, will give a concert at Steinway 
Hall to-morrow evening. Mrs. Emy Fursch-Madi and Jo- 
seph Pache, piano, will assist. 


A Camden Conservatory.—The Camden (N. J.) Con- 
servatory of Music has been recently opened at 107 Market 
street, under the direction of Mr. A. L. Manchester, a mu- 
sician of ability and experience. Mr. Manchester is also 
musical director at the Tabernacle M. E. Church and the 
Y¥. M. C..A. 


Victor Kuzdo to Play.—Mr. Victor Kiizdé will give a 
concert at Hardman Hall on Friday evening, assisted by 
Louise Engel, Virginia Bailie, Gustav Levy and Ernst 
Oehlhey. 

A North Adams Music Festival.—North 
Mass., is to have a music festival Friday and Saturday of 
next week under the of Professor Mietzke. 
Mrs. Louise Natali, W. H. Rieger, Miss Olive Fremstadt 


Adams, 
direction 


and Miss Ulassi, pianist, of New York; and Miss Rose 
Stewart, Mr. Max Heinrich, Felix Winterwitz and Fritz 
Giese, of Boston, will take part, together with the Boston 
Festival Orchestra and a local chorus of 175 voices. ‘‘ Fair 
Ellen,” ‘“‘ The Messiah” and Wagnerian selections will be 
given. 


Montreal Music.—<An interesting program was given at 


| the American Presbyterian Church at Montreal, Canada, on 


anniversary | 


Ill., on April 10, when a program devoted to that com- | 


poser was given by members of the faculty. 

An Inaugural Recital.—The second inaugural concert 
was given by Mr. J. Warren Andrews last Monday evening to 
celebrate the opening of his new studio in the Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis. The program was composed of works 
by Handel, and Mr. Andrews was assisted by Miss Eva 
Alcott, soprano; Mr. W. B. Heath, tenor; Mr. Fritz Schlach- 
ter, violin, and a number of his advanced pupils. 


An Echo in the Music Hall.—Citicaco, April 12, 1893. 

The music hall at the World’s Fair will have to be re- 
modeled. Theodore Thomas, chief of the musical bureau, 
tested the hall this morning with a band of seventy-five 
musicians, and found the acoustic properties defective. 

The building is now so constructed as to create a dis- 


Easter Sunday, under Mr. William Reed, the organist. Mr. 
Reed has been giving a series of monthly organ recitals 
since last October. 

Marteau's Measles.— Henri Marteau, the talented young 
violin virtuoso, is sick with the measles. ’ 

Mack-Scognamillo.—The marriage of Miss Pamela 
Mack to Mr. Enrico M. Scognamillo, the handsome and tal- 
ented ’cello virtuoso, was celebrated at St. Francis Xavier 


Church this city on Saturday morning. 


Music for the Press Club Fair.—The Musical Protective 


| Union of New York has offered to provide the music for 


the Press Club Fair free of expense for the five weeks from 
April 30 to June 4. This offer means the employment of 
1,800 musicians, a saving of about $8,000 to the building 
fund of the Press Club, and practically a subscription of 


| that amount, besides whatever additional sum may be re- 


agreeable echo, which destroys the effect of the music ren- | 


dered. It is only in the interior of the hall that the trouble 


exists, and it 1s thought the changes necessary can be made | 


easily.—‘‘ Herald.” 

Sold By the Sheriff.—The sheriff last week sold out all 
personal property in the Metropolitan Opera House belong- 
ing to the Metropolitan Opera House Company, on a judg- 


| Hindley, Fifth Avenue; Henry Puerner, Lyceum ; 





alized from the six Sunday evening concerts. Those who 
will conduct the afternoon concerts include the musical di- 
rectors of the following theatre orchestras : W. Lloyd Bow- 


ron, Fourteenth Street ; A. W. Hoffman, Academy of Mu- 


sic; Herman Brode, Palmer’s; Edward Slafer, Park; 
Jesse Williams, Garden; Ernest Neyer, Broadway ; 


Michael Schlig, Daly’s ; William Furst, Empire ; Thomas 
Percy 
Gaunt, Madison Square. 
ducted by the following well-known leaders : Adolph Bern- 
Henry Gieseman, C. H. Stub, Charles Crowley, 


Evening concerts will be con- 


stein, 
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Joseph E. Rampone, Luciano Conterno, Luigi Conterno, 


F. I. Eben, Louis J. Cornu, ‘‘ Gus" A. Kerker, G. E. Elliott 
and E. T. Short.—‘‘ Herald.” 


5 apna WANTS POSITION.—A 
tralto, cultivated voice, well-known New York church 

and concert singer, desires a position in a concert company 

Address T.T., care of THe Musicat Courter, i9 Union, 


square. 


con- 


Paderewski at the Lotos Club. 
CCORDING to the Sunday “Times” some 
remarkably funny reports of Mr. Paderewski's second 
speech at the Lotos Clubdinner are going the rounds of the 
‘‘ provincial” press. The pianist’s second speech was in 
Krehbiel’s as- 
Mr 


le 


French, and was called forth by Mr. H. E 
sertion that a composer did not make a good critic. 
Krehbiel in a good natured way said that Reginald « 
Koven was no critic because he was a composer and asserted 
that Schumann was the only great musician who had ever 
succeeded as a critic. 

Mr. Paderewski evidently misunderstood Mr. Krehbiel 
and believed that he had declared that Schumann was the 
only musician who ever wrote criticism. The pianist then 
proceeded to inform the three critics who sat opposite him 
that 
written criticisms and in the course of his remarks he com- 
pared Mr. De Koven with Wagner. 

The Chicago ‘‘ Herald” credits Mr. 
‘‘A critic is a man who cannot play or 


Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, Wagner and others had all 


Paderewski with 
having said this 
sing or speak. The gentleman who was kind enough to 
speak about his profession [referring to Mr. Krehbiel] does 
not know the differences between talent and mediocrity.” 

It is not necessary to tell anyone who knows Mr. Pade- 
rewski that he said nothing of the sort. It may be well, 
however, to inform the Chicago paper that the pianist is 
not only too large minded a man to indulge in scolding at 
his critics, but, moreover, he is a thorough gentleman and 
could not in any circumstances be guilty of rudeness. 

The above account tallies in nowise with what actually 
occurred at the Lotos Club dinner. The first account was 
the correct one, according to Mr. Paderewski. 








Ottawa Correspondence. 
APRIL 13 
HE month of March and the first half of the pres- 
ent month have presented. an unusual number of attrac- 
tions, both musically and dramatically. 

March 6 and 7 the Belle Bottsford Concert Company, of Boston, 
played to good audiences. Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich had a 
full the 10th. Dan McCarthy, in ‘‘Rambler from 
Clare,” was crowded to the roof. The Shirmer-Mapleson Opera 
Company made fair business 27th and 28th. 


house on 


‘* Jane’ came 31st 


to immense success. The Ottawa Philharmonic Society present- 
ed Weber's ‘‘ Preciosa,” Miss Hortense Pierse as soprano ; reader 
Miss Ella O'Neil, gold medalist of the Canadian College of Music 
accompanist, Miss Edith Lamb of Mr. R 
Brewer ; conductor, Mr. F.C T. C. D., and 
this evening, the 13th, the African Native Choir, under direction 
of Messrs. Vert and Harris, gave 
very good audience. 

In re the Belle Bottsford Concert Company, I would desire to 
Her play 


leader orchestra, 


Smythe, Mus. Bac., 


a successful performance to a 


single Miss Bottsford, violinist, for especial mention. 


ing was characterized by good technic, a full, round and pure 


tone, combined with good conception of her subjects and \v ery 
sympathetic treatment. 
The other professional entertainments do not require any 





bolstering, for their reputations are made. Therefore I will turn 


me for a brief space to our local society. On more than one oc 


casion it has been my pleasant duty to praise the work done by 
the Philharmonic Society since its instruction under Mr. F. C. 
Smythe began, and I now desire to emphasize all I have said 

the past with reference to the chorus singing, and to add further 


the assertion that Mr. Smythe's efforts with his orchestra have 
been crowned with an extremely large measure ot success. Dur- 


ing the past the difficulty the society had to contend with was 
the fact that in addition to the local professional talent, a large 
addition had to be made by importing players from Montreal 
Now, however, Mr. Smythe has demonstrated that it is possible 
to construct a very fair orchestra in our city out of the amateur 
talent, which by the supplementing of three or four of the local 
talent, can give under his able conducting an 
of itself. 

The cantata 
program was made up of part songs most excellently sung by 
the society, solos by Miss Pierse, Mrs. Arthur McConnell, pianist 


Miss Pierse fully 


excellent acc 





“Preciosa” being short, the second part of the 


and Mr. Bert Brewer, violinist. sustained a 


well earned reputation, and was most enthusiastically received in 





all her numbers. Mrs. McConnell, a young married lady (a Bal- 
timorean), was a revelation, her playing of (a) ‘‘ Liebestraun 

(b) ‘*‘ Khapsodie Hongroise,” Liszt, carried the house by storm 
The leader in ‘‘ Preciosa” is a pupil of the Rev. Mr. McMeekin 
elocution master of the Canadian College of Music, and acquitted 
herself admirably in her part. Miss Lamb added another to her 


list of successes as an accompanist 

The African Choir was well received, and sang to an exceed 
The appearance of the company is very 
be it understood, of 


ingly good audience. 
picturesque and the ensemble singing good 
a superior order to the nigger style, and replete with a wonde1 
It is the intention of the 


recommend it 


ful amount of melody and harmony. 


choir to visit the United States, and one may 


safely to your kindly notice. 
two have really good voices, and, stranger still, know how to use 


They are pure Africans, and one ot 


them LEONATUS 
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Falcke’s Success. 


Mr. 


1e pianist, has 


Henri 
musical 
at 


t} reated a furore in the 


’ iarkable performances the Salle 


Th eitice are nnanimous ronquncing 
The « ( are unanimou yronouncing 


in } 


ng pianists, al 


id in praising his mar- 


Le 


Leipsic 


has also appeared at the concerts of Trompette, 


Paris, and the Gewandhaus in with equal 


Italian Opera in England.—tThe singers in the 
Covent Garden are mixed in nationa 


Calvé (French), Melba | 





opera at 
rhe prime donne are 
a (American De Li 


Swede), Meisslinger (German), Rz 
I 


issan (French), 





Lucia, Giannini Vignas 
Pole), 


Van Dyck (Dutch), 


tenors—De 


Salvaterra (Pot 


LIK ¢ 


+), Lie 





Bonnard 


Dufri 





Pignalosa (Italian), Lassalle 


Chasne (English); bassos—Plangon, Castelmary 


De 


French), Reszké (Pole), Caracciolo (Italian 


A Turkish paper announces the 


A Musical Sultan. 
publication of fifteen pieces of music composed in 1878 1 


He 





Sultan Murad V. is at present locked 


“Be 
nnat 


Carman. 
Jean 
s theatrical début. 

His 


to which all the spectators kept time by hammerin; 


Marius The Folies Dramatiques, Paris, 


Mr. Mariu 


He has a facile pen 





Raisin,” in which 


and ¢ 


more facile inspiration great success was in a march, 


r on the 


5S 

floor with their canes. After such a sign of popular favor 
Mr. Carman’s success is certain—in certain lines 

Van Dyck.—At a late Lamoureux concert in Paris 
Mr. Van Dyck was recalled after his singing in ‘‘ La 
Damnation de Faust,” the ‘‘ Rheingold " and the ‘‘ Meister- 
singers,” and had to repeat the Liebeslied of the ‘‘ Wal- 
kyrie 


**Meistersinger” in Paris.—There was some- 

a riot at the 

A song from the ‘‘ Meistersinger” 

Van Dyck that a deter- 

mined attempt was made on the part of the audience to ob- 
Now, 


rogram, and so he took no heed of the per- 


thing approachi Lamoureux concert given 





at Paris on Sunday last. 
was so admirably sung by Mr 
tain its repetition Mr. Lamoureux will never repeat 
any part of his ] 
sistent cries of encore, and attempted to proceed with the 
concert. But the noise was so tremendous that this was 
impossible, and after making several attempts to go on and 
standing stick in 


ended in the victory of the audience, and the morceau had 


hand for twenty minutes, the contest 


to be repeated. It is said the great conductor brooks no 


opposition, but he seems to have succumbed to the su- 
perior obstinacy of the sovereign people, powerful now 


i 
everywhere, but in Paris absolutely dominant 


Musical News.” ‘ 


An opera house wi 


London 


ll be erected at 
and devoted ex- 


Polish Opera. 
Lemberg, in Galicia, to be opened in 1894, 


clusively to Polish music. 


»f his birth- 
No- 


Verdi’s Birthday.—0On the anniversary 
day Verdi received 985 telegrams of congratulation. 
body would tell a lie for a poor fifteen telegrams. 
Bach’s Trumpet Parts.—In the ‘‘ Atheneum” 
Mr. C. A propounds the theory 


that Bach sometimes wrote his trumpet parts as he wrote 


| 


Jarry, the learned critic, 
his horn parts, viz., to sound an octave lower than they 
stand in the score. It is quite possible that this may be so; 
it would be well to give further consideration to the sug- 
At present the so-called Bach 
the *‘ Figaro” 


gestion, and try the effect. 
trumpets are all but unplayable ; describes 
their effect at the last Bach concert as ‘‘ hideous,” but this 
may have been on account of of the instruments being out 
of tune. In dealing with these old instruments it must be 


remembered that our ears are not accustomed to their 


quality ; we could not now bear the coarse toned oboe or 
the zinken of past times; timbre becomes modified with 
each passing age, 


score and it was played in his day, would sound terribly 


The ‘‘ Messiah,” as Hiindel left the 


rough to us.—London ‘‘ Musical News.” 


More Italian Opera.—A ‘* Tristi 
by Ugo della Noce, has been given at the Rossini 


new opera, 


Nozze,” 
Theatre, Venice, with considerable success, in spite of the 


poor execution. 


prano loves the tenor, the tenor loves the soprano; her | 


The trouble in the libretto is that the so- | 





brother, the baritone, forces her to marry the basso. As 


the basso and soprano are in church being married the | 


baritone kills the tenor and offers the corpse to the newly 
married pair, with the words, ‘‘ Sposo, ecco il mio don.” 
Rubingstein.—It is reported that Rubinstein is en- 


gaged in composing an oratorio, ‘‘ The Christ,” which will | 


be produced at Stuttgart. 

Paris Opera 
that Mr. Gailhard will become director of the Opera as an 
associate of Mr. Bertrand. Mr. Dupuy, the Minister des 
Beaux Arts, has granted to Mr. Gailhard everything he re- 
to Mr. Bertrand. Prices of seats are to be raised 
and the number of popular performances reduced. It 
further reported that Mr. Bertrand will soon give way to 
Mr. Ritt. 
arrangement of the orchestra, so that the first violins are to 


fused 


is 
Mr. Gailhard has commenced by changing the 


the right, the seconds to the left of the conductor, who sits 
with the harps before him and the altos behind him, while 
the contrabassi and the ’celli are placed face to face. So 
says ‘‘ Le Ménestrel,” which adds that a good round sum 
Mr. 

This 
is projected by the Société des Grandes Auditions, and will 
at the Salle de la Porte Saint-Martin. 


was paid to Campo-Casso to induce him to retire. 
Campo-Casso will organize a new Théatre Lyrique. 


e 
be located 

Saint Saens’ ** Phryne.”’—The little opera bouffe 
by Saint Saéns entitled ‘‘ Phryne ” was lately read at the 


Opéra Comique, Paris. The cast is 





Dicéphile. ...Mr. Fugeére 
PICtRG idks oe RE seek .Mr. Clément 
MRE isc: ws caehdn <nteldo opi bid: ats suwaecin Mr. Barnolt 
POI a ss o's hace giotnndgetiies sue trae nen Mr. Périer 
REI. nc ato alec a5 ew Pao whe ee ....Mr. Lonati 
4 | Se Miss Sibyl Sanderson 
LAMBS ooo 55 adic aks cites Sek cle Le Roly eae *,. Miss .Buhl 

French Tax on Pianos.—The Senate at a late 


jected the project of Mr. R. Mitchell for a tax on 


session fr 








yianos, which the lower house had accepted 


Massenet.—The composer Massenet lately passed a 
week at Antwerp, where a cycle of his works was pro- 
duced, including ‘‘ Werther,” ‘‘ Manon,” ‘‘ Herodiade,” 
‘‘Le Cid,” and afterwards assisted at Lille at a perform- 





ance of ‘‘ Marie Magdelaine.’ 


Percy Sherwood.— A symphony written by Mr. 
Percy Sherwood was lately produced at Dresden. ‘The 


‘Dresdener Anzeiger ” speaks of the work in terms of high 
praise, characterizing it as ‘‘a composition of distinct value, 
clear and transparent in design, and calculated, by simple 
and artistic means, to arouse a sympathetic warmth 
and interest in its hearers, even where there are no great 
Mr. Sherwood, who gained the 


truly 


flights of imagination.” 
Berlin Mendelssohn Prize in 1889, is at present a professor 
at the Dresden Conservatorium and conductor of the Dres- 
den Choral Society 

St. Petersburg.—Mr. Leoncavalio’s successful opera 
‘‘T Pagliacci” has been brought out at Moscow, where in 
the course of six weeks it was produced no less than six- 
teen times. The work is also being mounted at the Marie 
Theatre of St. Petersburg, at which house Mascagni’s ‘‘ Ca- 
valleria Rusticana” still continues to draw crowded au- 
diences. 

Opera Comique at Paris.—The commission for 
the rebuilding of the Opéra Comique has presented a report, 
Competitors are allowed two 


to the 


in which the chief points are 
months to present their plans. Prizes amount of 
30,000 frs. will be assigned to the first eight designs. These 
designs are to include a plan of the ground floor, the first 
floor and the upper stories, two sections of the principal 
facade. and one of each of the lateral fagades. The plans 
will be exhibited for five days, and when the jury has come 
To 
the winner of the first prize a delay of three months will be 
granted for the preparation of detailed plans. Arranging 
the contracts will take about a month. Hence a beginning 
The total expenses of the 


to a verdict, will again be exhibited for three days. 


ought to be made in October. 
reconstruction will be 3,500,000 frs. 

The French Composers’ Society.—This society 
is in trouble with its foreign representatives. Mr. Moule 
in England permits interpolations and additions to the 
At St. Petersburg Mr. Mouries affirms he 


works he sells. 
will play all kinds of operas anyhow if the French pro 
prietors will not accept his terms, and carried out his 
threats by playing ‘‘ Hamlet” without paying royalties. 

Wilhelm Sahla.—The death of Wilhelm 
founder of the violin school at Graz, took place March 21. 
His life was chiefly devoted to business till his son Richard, | 
in his sixteenth year, appeared in concert with great suc- 
cess, when he abandoned trade and opened his musical 
He was in his sixty-ninth year. 


Sahla, 


school. 


Meyer-Olbersleben.—Prof. Max Meyer-Olbersle- 
ben has appeared as a poet composer in a three act roman- 
tic opera, ‘‘ Clare Duttin,” accepted at Weimar. The plot 
is based on an incident in Bavarian history in the fifteenth 
century. The hero is in love with a noble lady, but has 
sworn, to please his guardian, to marry a non-noble girl. 
The noble lady then renounces her nobility and passes her- 
self off as Clare, the daughter of her music teacher. But 
the hero recognizes her, and will only marry her by the 
left hand, as, like the gentleman in ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 





House. — It is confidently stated | 


zance,” he is a slave toduty. The text is said to be poeti- 


cal, the music distinctly modern. 


classes were organized, for waldhorn, fagotto, contrabass 
and trombone, the teachers being Messrs. Franz, Trinkner, 


| 
| Dresden Music School.—On April 1 four new 
| 
The school now has thirty-seven 


Kéchert and Gdlfert. 
| teachers. 

An American Soprano.—Miss Blanche Ruby, 
daughter of the United States Consul to Belfast, is study- 
ing in London for the concert stage. She has a high so- 
prano voice of excellent timbre which promises much for 
She has a fine presence, and has been heard to 


the future. 
advantage at several soirées recently, and showed that she 
was qualified to keep up the high standard of reputation 
enjoyed by her sister Americans in the metropolis. 
Luckless **Signa.”—Mr. Cowen’s opera, ‘ Signa,’ 
is again postponed. It was originally written for Mr. 
D’Oyly Carte, to be produced at the English Opera House 
but that enterprise was abandoned, and “ Signa” was tem- 
porarily left without a home. Mr. Cowen then resolved to 
take it to Italy, and arrangements were made for its pro- 
duction at that 
house because the composer was dissatisfied with the ar- 
He proposed to 


Genoa. It was withdrawn from opera 
tists, and Mr. Sonzogno next took it up. 
produce it at the Pergola, Florence, but the artists chosen 
were unwilling to travel to Florence. The 


to get it produced at the Dal Verme, Milan, with the band 


next move was 


horus of the Scala. This arrangement has now fallen 


through, and i 


opera in the autumn by Mr. Sonzogno’s traveling company, 


and « 
t is pr sed to give this much withdraw: 
t 1S proposed to give this much withdrawn 


which will afterward tour in Germany and the United 
States. 
able arrangements can be made 

A Monte Carlo Concert.— 
English concert 


The company may even come to London if suit- 
London ‘‘ Figaro.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan last 
week conducted an at the Foreigners 
Club at Monte Carlo. 


enty-five players, and the program was devoted exclusively 


There was a full orchestra of sev 
to the music of Englishmen, including Dr. Hubert Parry’s 
overture to ‘‘ The Frogs” of Aristophanes; Dr. MacKen- 
Benedictus ” and the courante from the 
; the finale to Sterndale Bennett’s symphony 
Irish” Symphony 
suite, and Sir Ar- 


zie’s ‘* ‘* Ravens 
wood” music 
the scherzo from Professor Stanford's * 
Mr. ‘Language of Flowers” 
thur’s own overture, ‘‘ Il All these 
those of Mr. Cowen and Sir Arthur Sullivan himself, were 


Cowen’s 


Ballo.” works, sav« 


heard for the first time at Monte Carlo 


A New Piece.—At the second of the London Phil- 


harmonic concerts last week Mr. Arthur Somervell's new 


‘*Helen of Kirkconnell,’’ was 


This musicianly little piece 


orchestral ballad, entitled 
produced for the first time 
fairly delighted the conservative audience of the Philhar- 
monic, for it is ‘‘ program” music of the right sort.—Lon- 
don ‘* Figaro.” 

Festival at Bonn.— On May 10 will begin at Bonn 
a musical féte, which is to last five days. The artists will 
include Dr. Joachim with his quartet, the Rosé quartet 
from Vienna, Eugene d’Albert, Mrs. Carrefio and Carl 
Reinecke. 

Frida Skejtte.—The st, Miss Frida 
Skejtte, who has been playing at Carlsruhe, was summoned 
the other day to Berlin to play before the Imperial Family 


Danish violinist, 


The Emperor was so pleased with the per- 
‘Tf I shut 


and the Court, 
formance of the fair artist that he said to her 
my eyes whilst you are playing, I could fancy that I heard 
Sarasate ; but I prefer to keep my eyes open.” 

Ed. Hanslick.—The ‘‘ Deutsche 
on March 6 to publish the ‘‘ Recollections” of Ed. Hans- 
lick. of his 
studies from 1825 to 1845 in Prague, and contain many 


Rundschau ” began 


The twelve first sections cover the period 


anecdotes of the musical historian Ambros, and some remi- 
niscences of Berlioz, Kittl, Wagner, Schumann, &c. The 
‘* Recollections " are charmingly written 

New Italian Operas.—Primo Bandino has com- 
pleted his opera ‘‘ Janko.” Usiglio is writing ‘‘ L’Agente 


Segreto,” and P. Clements has finished his three act 
‘* Vandea.” 
A Veteran.—The late Minister of the Crown, Mr. 


Gunnar Wennerberg’s new work, a ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” for 
soli, chorus and orchestra, was recently brought out in 
Stockholm, and with such great success that by desire the 


| composition has been given no less than three times dur- 


ing this month. The veteran composer who is seventy-five 
years of age, is busy composing a new oratorio and also 
a large orchestral work. 

Cesar Franck.—On the 19th the first complete per- 
formance of César Franck’s ‘‘ Béatitudes ” was given at one 
of Mr. Colonne’s concerts in Paris and was well received. The 
soloists were Messrs. Auquez, ‘‘ Christ ;” Fournetz, ‘‘ Satan ;” 
Misses Prégi de Nocé, Turquini d’Or, Messrs, Warmbrodt, 
Ballard, Grimaud and Villa. 

De Lassus’ Works. —It is proposed to celebrate the 
300th anniversary of the death of Roland de Lassus by the 
publication of a complete editien of his works. ‘There will 
be fifty volumes and each volume will contain 180 folio 
pages. Dr. Sandberger, to whom the work will be intrusted, 


estimates that it will take from twenty to twenty-five years. 
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wee it is really too late to call a halt on 


church choir news, and I have resolved to see this 
thing through, yea, even unto the bitter end The 
troubled waters must soon become calm, and meanwhile 


we must all do our best to preserve our tempers serene and 
unruffled. 

I suppose it is true that Miss Mary Louise Clary has been 
asked to step into Miss Olive at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Miss Clary will find her task a 


hard one, for her predecessor's footgear has 


Fremstadt’s shoes 


been con- 
spicuous for its diminutive size, whereas this new song 
bird, though I hear that she is a Kentucky maiden, cer- 
tainly boasts what is known as a Chicago foot. She is 
twice as large a woman as Miss Fremstadt, and would be 
out of all proportion if she were able to wear the latter's 
shoes, or even loose bath slippers. Miss Clary has been 
singing in church in one of the Jersey Oranges, but as her 
voice carried all the way to New York every time she sang 
t was natural that New Yorkers should want to know who 
The matter 
gated, she was discovered, and her New York début was 


it was that could sing so loud. was investi- 


made at one of the Mendelssohn Glee Club’s private con- 
her at Music 
with the Oratorio 


certs in the new club house 


Hall recently 


Did you he 
Delilah,” 
Delilah,” 
‘* Montegriffo Samson" would have been a mere toy in her 


ar 
in ‘‘Samson and 


Society? She was a powerful “ indeed, and poor 


Seriously, Miss 


marvelous 


hands had she attempted to cut his hair 


Clary has a phenomenal voice, rich and of 
power, but I have heard several competent critics say that 
was brought out too quickly. 


I don't know 


she Her middle register is 
magnificent, sublime. of its superior in the 
But that 
Her low tones are weak, and when she sings high she 


land. when you have said you have said all. 


forces her voice and sharps. There is nothing in her sing- 
on the 
right teacher ought to 


ing to indicate that these are permanent defects ; 
contrary, proper study under the 
make her the best American contralto since Annie Louise 
Cary. How odd that these names should sound so much 
alike I do not 
mean to imply that her present instructor, or instructress, 


Annie Louise Cary, Mary Louise Clary ! 


is in any way incompetent, nor do I even know with whom 
she has studied. I simply want to make the point that the 
lady, unquestionably possessed of a wonderful voice, must 
do a big pile of studying before she can rightfully be con- 
sidered a wonderful singer. 

for] have yet many en- 
tertaining things to present to your astonished gaze! The 
quartet at the First Collegiate Reformed Church, Harlem, 


Don’t go, ladies and gentlemen ; 


where John G. Williams, a gentleman and a scholar, plays 
the organ and directs, will consist the coming year of Miss 
Hannah F. Smith, soprano, now at the Central Congrega- 
tional, Dr. Lloyd’s ; Miss R. May Hall, contralto, herfourth 
year at this church; B. F. 
the First Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio, I think, 
and Alfred H. Goodson, bass. 


Miller, tenor, who comes from 


Oscar Newell, from the Presbyterian Church at South 
Orange, will succeed Fred. Schilling as organist of the 


Presbyterian Church, Morristown, N. J. 
Herbert W. the Metropolitan 
Music, will leave the Phillips Presbyterian Church, Madison 
avenue and Seventy-third street, the 
choir, while his brother, George M. Greene, played the or- 
the West 


avenue, 


Greene, of College of 
5 


where he directed 
gan, and assume entire charge of the music at 


End Presbyterian, 105th street and Amsterdam 
where Miss Mary E. Heroy will play the organ under his 
direction. The choir will consist of a quartet and a volun- 
teer chorus. 
this church are Mr. and Mrs. Metcalf, Miss Viola Pratt and 


The two former are not yet located for next 


The people who have been making music at 


Frank Deam. 
year, though they are intelligent and acceptable singers. 

Charles H. Holzhausen will graduate from the second 
juartet at St. Ignatius, and become solo tenor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Harlem. Charlie has a fresh, clear voice 
of silvery timbre, and Jack Shaw will be mightly pleased 
with him. Before becoming a tenor he was one of the best 
boy sopranos in this city. 

At last I hear that Dr. Hanchett’s 
Marble Collegiate Church has been chosen. 
The fortunate one is said to be 


at the 
Can this be so, 


successor 


or is it an idle rumor? 
Henry Eyre Brown, formerly of Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle, 
where according to all accounts he had a hard time collect- 
ing his salary. So Hanchett goes from New York to 
Brooklyn, while Brown goes from Brooklyn to New York. 


All Saints Roman Catholic Church, Harlem, will lose the 
services of Miss Amerman, a Courtney pupil, as she will be- 
come the solo-soprano of St. Andrew’s Methodist Church, 
in West Seventy-sixth street, where Frank Treat Southwith 
will play and direct. 

The ‘‘ Evening News,” of Washington, D. C., April 8, has 
this to say of Miss Ruth Thompson, of that city, who will 
be the solo contralto of Dr. Storrs’ Church, Brooklyn, after 
May 1: ‘‘ Miss Thompson secured the greatest triumph of 
the evening, and her lovely voice and vocal method have 
never been heard to greater advantage. Her rendering of 
the aria from ‘La Favorita’ was on a very high plane of 
vocalism, and for a response she gave ‘I Cannot Sing the 
Old Songs,’ in a manner which started the tears all over 
the Her selections in the second part were al- 
most equally effective 


audience. 
The regret of the community on 
account of this fine artist's approaching departure from 
Washington was greatly intensified by her achievements 
Thrice happy Shelley and thrice fortunate 


last evening.’ y 
York at 


Brooklyn and New the capture of so lovely a 
singer ! 

E. J. Fitzhugh will leave the organ bench at the Church 
of the Reformation, Brooklyn, and return to his former 
love, the Church of the Redeemer, in the same pious city. 

C. Mortimer Wiske, 
and a composer in good standing, will depart from the 
directorship of the Hanson Place Methodist, Brooklyn, but 


the celebrated leader of choruses 


whither he goeth deponent saith not. Wiske would be a 
useful man in any choir, and I suppose he is booked else- 
where long ere this. In spite of the stale jokes daily per- 
petrated upon his name, he is known to be temperate in all 
things. 

Another tenor gobbled up! 
This time it isC. J. Kogge, who 


The list of available tenors 
is now alarmingly small. 
has been chosen at the Presbyterian Church in Englewood, 
N. J. 


His is a sweet, 


His last position was at Grace Church, Jersey City, 
strong and useful voice. 

Well, Grace Church has a new contralto to succeed Miss 
Foresman, and genial S. P. Warren’s choir trials are near- 
ing an end. The Miss Evaline A. Watson, of 
Willamsbridge, N. Y., a pupil of 
fine looking and accomplished, but has never held a regular 


lady is 
Bellari. She is young, 
church choir position before. Her voice is one of exquisite 
beauty and rare sympathetic quality. The tenor position 
alone remains to be filled. 

W. Ward Stephens, the talented young musician, has 
just resigned his position as organist and director at the 
of Morristown, N. J., and Henry 
Carter has been selectec Mr. Carter's last 
position was at the Baptist Tabernacle on Second avenue, 


the Redeemer, 
to succeed him. 


Church 


and before that he was long identified with the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest. Mr. Stephens’ experience was a most 
unpleasant one. His music committee had told him to hear 
choir applicants and close with those who in his judgment 
were most suitable. He proceeded loyally with his thank- 
less drudgery, and finally selected a contralto and baritone, 
Miss Bessie Bonsall and H. S. Goddard, who signed con- 
tracts withhim. The him that 
he had misunderstood them, 
They accepted his baritone, but re- 


committee then informed 
and that he was not authorized 
to sign with anyone. 
fused to engage the contralto, and chose one on their own 
judgment. This so embarrassed Mr. Stephens that he felt 
it necessary to resign, and his resignation was accepted. 
Thus a fine contralto and a brilliant organist are without 
church work, for there is little hope of their securing places 
Miss Bonsall is in a particularly unfortu- 

she left her home in Toronto, Canada, 
when her teacher, Mr. Haslam, New 
York, and her continuance of her studies here depends upon 


at this late day. 
nate situation, for 
decided to settle in 


the securing of a good church position, which she most as- 


suredly deserves. Should any church chance to be still in 
need of a competent contralto, I can cheerfully vouch fot 
Miss Marie Wich- 


She, too, 


Miss Bonsall as a singer and as a lady. 
man has been selected by the Morristown people. 
is an excellent singer, and has had no part in the unhappy 
state of things which led to the retirement of Miss Bonsall 
and Mr. Stephens. 
animated and 


As for the latter, he is bright, gifted, 
energetic, and it is hardly probable that he 
will remain long out of church walls. But everybody who 
understands the circumstances sympathizes deeply with 
Miss Bonsall, and all hope to see her booked fora good 
place by May 1. 

Miss Elizabeth K. Stone, soprano, will leave St. Mary’s, 
in West Forty-fifth street, and go to St. Ignatius’ Church at 
double her former salary. Her voice is strong, clear and 
rich, and she is just the singer for the place. 

Sine writing the above about Henry Eyre Brown, | have 
been informed that 
salary some $300; and that, although he had agreed to 
come to the Marble Collegiate Church, New York, he has 
asked to be released and his request has been granted. If 
all this be true, then Mr. Brown will continue at Talmage’s 


Talmage’s Tabernacle has raised his 


the coming year. 

W. Ward Stephens, who had such a disagreeable experi- 
ence in Morristown, which has been described above, has 
been engaged as musical director of a fine operatic com- 
pany to begin work at Philadelphia on May 1. Carl Mindt, 
of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, is at the head 





Change cars for Oshkosh, Squeedunk and Kalamazoo! 


of the company, and has the financial backing, it is said, of | 


The 


company will travel westward with vocal soloists, chorus 


Steinway & Sons and prominent Philadelphia people 


and orchestra, and expect to be away all summer. Good 


for Ward! We all knew he 


unpleasant experience in Jersey. 


keep Dusyv In spite ofr 


would 


Holy Trinity, Harlem, has taken Miss Grace C 








ham for soprano. Miss Cunningham 1s at present at St 
James’ Lutheran Church, Madison avenue and Seventy 
third street So Jack Shaw’s hard work is ended a 
peace again reigns in Harlem. 

F. V. Flagler, the eminent organist, I er and « 
poser of Auburn, N. Y., writes me that he is roaming 
around Ohio on a conce ture yur During odd 
moments he is perpetratit l hymns, of which he has 











already written about fifty. One of them, entitled ‘‘ March, 
March Onward,” is peculiarly appropriate to his own mi- 
gratory and nomadic tendencies. To look at him nobody 
would believe him quite so pious, though he is blessed with 
a genial, philanthropic countenance. 

A testimonial concert will be given to esch« 
the baritone of St. George’s Church, on Thursday evening 
April 27, at Music Hall. Mr. Arveschou ] be assisted by 
Miss Kathryn Hilke, soprano; Hans Kronold, 'cello, and 


William R. Chapman's Apollo Club, of which Mr. Arveschou 


isa member. Albert has a noble voice, which he has will- 


ingly loaned for the benefit of others on innumerable occa 


sions. It is therefore only fair that his concert should be 
extensively patronized by the musical fraternity. Tickets 
can be had at his home, 109 East Seventy-third street, and 


at the box office. 
the 


Victor 





of the Sing Sing Cho 
] 


la rousing 


The public concert Society on 


evening of April 6 was accounte« 


success 





Baier conducted with his customary vim, and the choruses 


were all finely sung. The society was assisted by Miss 


Dora V. Becker, violin; the Victor Baier Male Quartet 
Charles Baier, organist, and Miss Adele Becker and Willian 


Henry Rowe, accompanists. Miss Becker’s violin playing 


was greatly admired. Victor Baier has made a fine organi- 


zation of this society. They are faithful in their practice, 


and therefore do good work at the concerts. A great many 
people have occasion to warble at Sing Sing, once when 
they arrive and once when they leave ; hence it 1s not sur- 
prising that a successful vocal organization has been estab- 


lished and maintained in such a musical atmosphere. 





ated a favorable 
impression recently at a concert at the Y. M. C. A., Har- 
Israfel,”” Charles 


iSTre 


Connor, 





The young tenor, Harry F 





lem, on which occasion he sang King’s ‘ 
I. Young’s ‘‘ Sweetheart, Sigh No More,” and Gerrit Smith's 
‘The Night Has a Thousand Eyes.” His voice is steadily 
growing in power and his style is broadening. 

American 
The 
former reached the age of thirty-six, the latter thirty one 
Kelley celebrated in California, Young in Pittsburg, Pa 


of Bos- 


Last Friday was the birthday of two young 
composers, Edgar S. Kelley and Charles F. Young 


Louis C. Elson, the well-known musician and critic, 
ton, became forty-five years old last Monday 

The Brooklyn Oratorio Society, under the direction of T 
Merrill Austin, will to-night do Stainer’s ‘‘ Daughter of 
Jairus” at the Calvary Baptist Church in j With 
such artists as Mrs. Jennie Hall-Wade James H 
Ricketson, tenor; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone ; Carl Venth, 


1 


that city 





Ss yprano . 





violin; Abram Ray Tyler, organ, and Miss Edith T. Hall, 
piano, artistic success is assured in advance 

W. H. Neidlinger is out with a new song: ‘‘ From the 
Desert I come,” dedicated to Francis Fischer Powers. The 
words are the familiar ones by Bayard Taylor. It isa 
strong piece of writing, highly dramatic and interesting 
throughout. The key changes five times and the tempo 
thirteen; though but three different keys are employed 


and the time is mostly } and Neidiinger’s songs are 
the most ambitious 


always meritorious, and this is perhaps 


one he has yet written. 


Thomas Morgan Prentice has a very readable article on 
‘‘ Boy Choirs in America” in ‘‘ Munsey’s Magazine” fo1 
April. ‘‘ Tom,” as his old friends call him, has been direc 
tor of the choir of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin for 


there and elsewhere 


many years, and his long experience 


could furnish interesting matter for a big volume on boy 
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ondensing his information, treating of boy choirs in Eng- 

an the United States, of the music they sing, of the 

yper “ay to train boys’ voices, of the exacting duties of 

hoir-master, of women in the chancel and other enter- 

‘ g subjects; closing with short descriptions of some 

best boy choirs in this country. The article is illus- 

¢ th ie pictures of choir boys and choir masters. 

Everybody interested in church music should read, mark, 
ind inwardly digest. 

Our friend of the ‘‘ Independent,” E. Irenaeus Stevenson, 

es for Dr. Dvorak quite unmercifully in last Thursday’s 

on regarding the ‘‘Spectre’s Bride.” Among other 

rs he says: ‘* Dvorak’s re-embodied spirit makes love 

st iday commonplaceness and his betrothed, 

eithe rprised at anything nor much awed, replies 





as matter of fact as a young lady coquetting 


th a cadet at a West Point hop. The whole course of the 


sic is far too suave and unimpassioned,” &c. - Irenzeus 
ias long deserved credit for being a fearless critic, but 
irely he is unnecessarily severe this time. Fortunately he 
beys the question, as it were, however, when he writes 


what will suggest to the discriminating auditor the 


T ‘ 
pust 


personality and wooing of a demon-lover may be vague in- 


mations at best.” Irenaeus has evidently not associated 


vith spooks to any alarming extent, or he would have long 


e learned that they are as commonplace as anything else 


this mundane sphere. He should attend a few spiritual- 
stic seances and talk calmly to his great-grandmother and 
friends of his youth, for he would then 


some of the gone 


& 
earn that Bowery blood and thunder music is totally out of 
lace upon such occasions. According to Mr. Stevenson, 
Mr. Ge William Warren 


ould Irenzeus have made such an unpardonable mistake as 


orge conducted.” Now, how 


his? Surely it was not the fault of the type setter, the 


George William’s son conducted, 
And to 


proof-reader or the devil. 
O Irenzeus, which his name it is Richard Henry 
my thinking he conducted exceeding well. 

The 


isical 


Flushing Choral Club is one of those suburban 


organizations which deserve to rank with many 


that are prominent within the city limits. Its first concert 


if the second season took place 1n the Flushing high school 


t Wednesday evening and attracted a large and aristo- 


audienee. John B. Grant conducted and Louis R 


ler sat at the piano. The club was assisted by Miss 


Cooley, soprano of the Madison Avenue Baptist 


Church, New York, and Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist. 


Miss Cooley has a delicious voice, and did her best work in 


Schubert's ‘* Song of Miriam.” Miss Morgan's playing is 


always a genuine treat. The chorus produced a beautiful 


The president, 


tone 


and obeyed the leader admirably. 
Edward M. Franklin, is one of the most prominent men in 
our own Musurgia, of which he has been president several 
erms. George Ingraham, of the Mendelssohn Glee Clnb, 
that handsome and modest composer, is one of the bassos 
‘“‘ The 


most welcome numbers on the 


in the Flushing society, and his cute part song, 


Jumblie s,’’ was one of the 
program 

Mrs. Gertrude Luther and Albert F. Arveschou sung at 
the Roseville Church, Roseville, 
N, J., last Sunday evening, where Henry Hall Duncklee is 
organist and director. Mr. Duncklee is one of the most 


Avenue Presbyterian 


energetic of musicians, and is continually affording delight- 
ful musical treats to the worthy denizens of Newark, Rose- 
ville and all the Oranges. Last Wednesday evening at his 
residence, 3 Roseville avenue, a fine song recital was given 
by James H. Ricketson, tenor, assisted by Miss Louise L. 


Hood, violin ; Miss Reane MacCall, piano ; Ernst Oehlhey, 


cello, and Mr. Duncklee himself as accompanist. The au- 
dience numbered seventy-five or more, and every note of 
music was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The Manuscript Society's first annual dinner will be 


greedily devoured to-morrow evening at the Gilsey House, 


ginning at 7 o'clock. Several prominent after dinner 
orators have been invited, and everything points to a rous- 
ng success. The tickets are only $2 each, and can be had 
n advance by applying to the secretary, H. W. Lindsley, 
10 Broad ‘ ; 


street. There will be ladies present as well as 


gentlemen. The dinner will not be confined to the mem- 
vers of the society only, but, as it is an occasion of unusual 
significance, musicians generally are urged to secure tick- 
ets, and participate in the pleasures and fraternal merri- 
ment of the evening 

Charles H. Holzhausen, tenor; Harry C. Davis, baritone ; 
H. Wiseman, 
W 


and others took part in the Alpha Delta Phi smoking con- 


bass; John Francis Gilder, 


Georg piano ; 


Frank Isenbarth, zither ; Sumner Salter, accompanist, 
cert last Saturday night 

Music Hall and the Apollo Club at 
Madison Square Concert Hall gave concerts last evening 


The Musurgia at 
ig from the programs, they must have been way up 
What a pity 


Judgit 
inG that we cannot be in half a dozen places 

multaneously 

Miss Geraldine Morgan and Francis Fischer Powers were 
the stars last Thursday evening at the third private con- 
cert of the Melopoia, Jersey City, conducted by Victor 
Baier, Of the local singers Miss Grace Patterson, a high 
soprano, made the positive hit of the evening. 


Appison F. Anprews, 





In the article in question he succeeds admirably in 


[sar 
to —— 
a 


(OTT 
wf 


If there is anything in life that I love it is a z-i-i-p 
Ws. R. CHAPMAN 
THE 
HAT is a “church trial,” anyway? It 
the ordeal to which musical men and women must 
submit in order to be permitted to stand in the sacred pre- 


CHURCH TRIAL, 


is 


cincts of an organ loft and do their best, vocally, at a salary 
for eight or nine months of the year. 

What does one look like? Let us go and see. 

On the awful night you find assembled, huddled together 
in the most lonesome and shadow laden portion of the 
church, three or four committeemen, with a ‘‘ few friends,” 
talking in subdued whispers, with frequent gestures, out- 
stretched legs, inclined bodies and heads thrown back in a 
degree of physical comfort unknown in the straight jacketed 
condition of customary church sitting. The singers, as far 
apart as possible, alone or in groups, with mothers, sisters 
About 


his 


or escorts, sit silent in stiffened and forced calmness. 
8 o'clock the most suave of the committeemen, with 
sweetest and most mechanical smile, advances and invites 
to perform. 
throats,” 
Compliance is alert and 


one of the ‘‘ applicants” Here is one place 


where there are no ‘sore ‘* headaches,” ‘* sore 


thumbs” or previous excuses. 
The singer may make more than one effort—sing 
At the close the 


agile. 
indeed till justice is supposed to be done. 
committeeman offers a few polite fictions of ‘pleasure, 
&e.;” 
he or she will be written to, &c., 


takes the name and address, assuring her or him that 
and ‘that sheep is brand- 
ed” and is at liberty to remain and hear the rest, or retire 
at once, as time and dignity may demand. 

It is positively astonishing the material that offers itself 
for consideration at church trials. One would imagine that 
people who are at all musical would have some discretion 
as to their possible value to the public, or pass through 
some preparatory trial to discover it before consenting to 
do. Outof a 
possible fifty, five may have choice voices, fresh and stir- 
ring. Of these three are lamentably deficient in efficiency, 
sight reading, independence, &c. Of the others, some are 
wofully off key, inartistic, dull, with totally wrong use of 
voices, bellowing, thin, sharp, flat, as the case may be, the 


make themselves publicly ridiculous as many 


basso groaning, alto moaning, tenor bleating and soprano 
screaming 

It is certainly a supreme test of the organist not only that 
he can play at sight every piece that is set before him, and 
accompany fitly so many dissimilar voices, but that he can 
gracefully play in one key while the singer unconsciously 
modulates into another. ‘‘ The committee” is really long 
suffering, patient, kind and civil under the circumstances. 

All ages, sexes, sizes and conditions are represented 
among the applicants. A comical feature of the music is 
the recurrence of the favorite masterpiece, which on one 
occasion this week was Buck’s ‘‘Fear ye not, O Israel” and 


was sung eleven times by soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
with appropriate setting of key. Upon the familiar utter- 


afice of ‘‘ B-h-o-l-d-d-d ” a visible smile passed over the face 
of the company. This, one would imagine, would be suffi- 
cient to kill any song or any singer in Christendom. 

Some singers with an air of great importance preface 
their performance with presentation of a huge circular, set- 
ting forth their merits, ornamented with a photograph that 
is seldom sufficiently recognizable not to warrant the ex- 
planation ‘* This is me.” 

The noticeable musical feature of the ‘‘ trial” is the gen- 
eral lack of distinctiveness. 
their monotony. 
the others. They look so painfully wooden and worried. 
They sing pinned to their notes without a speck of appeal. 
The song done they vanish like smoke or sunbeams from 


All are so flat, so similar, in 
So few, even of the good, stand out from 


the mind of the average committeeman, who, being but 
semi-musically cultivated, likes broad, strong effects, and 
to whom visible expression is the telling point. Nine times 
the one who succeeds is the one who can 
‘mock,” “ CRUCIFY” with all the full agony 
The one who lacks self confidence, im- 
One should discard all notes at a 


out of ten 
‘ scourge,” 
ot 


pressiveness, is lost. 


the occasion. 


trial, and sing with all the dramatic fire of which he or she 
is capable. 

At the close of each exhibition there is much significant 
bobbing and nodding of heads and whispering among the 
company. Each singer subsides with a different manner— 
defiance, cheer, dignity, modesty—but never a tear. 

Another peculiar feature is the possible meeting of pupils | 





ASK FO 





and teachers, accompanists and directors with students 
at these trials, causing serious embarrassment and some- 
times fiight on the part of those who are too sensitive to 
stand the humiliating ordeal of competition with an ama- 
teur. 

Many times the singers are ‘‘ hitched up” in ‘ team,” 
‘‘tandem,” ‘‘four-in-hand” style to expedite matters by 
It makes one think of horses in harness 
A musician can imagine the effect upon 


singing together. 
or dogs in leash. 
the feelings of those so yoked. The trial lasts usually from 8 


to 11 r. M., the expenses being paid by the church. 
‘A trial” indeed it to the who 
brought to do his best under the worst possible musical en- 


is singer is thus 
vironment, before a tacitly antagonistic element of criticism. 
competition and ridicule ; before commercial committee 
men, jealous rivals, unsympathetic and fun making ob- 
servers, a tired organist, even janitor and blower wondering 
when this plagued nuisance is going to end. 

Under a suspense more or less affecting, according to 
temperament, the singer is made to sit, swallow, hold 
breath and worry for an hour or an hour and a half before 
getting a hearing, seeing others pass through the sickening 
ordeal. Musical enthusiasm is at lowest ebb. The tem- 
perament rose color (the musician's element) 1s dead gray. 
His masterpiece is sung by others and distorted or ridi- 
culed. He becomes nervous, unbalanced; throat is dry, 
memory and nerve are benumbed ; justice is impossible. 

The truth of the matter is that the ‘‘ church trial” is a 
relic of musical barbarism, a travesty on musical examina- 
tion, provincial, ridiculous, unprogressive ; a circus pitched 
midway between God, Mammon and Music, three sacred 
temples. 

To begin with, 75 per cent. of the ‘‘ wholesale shake up ” 
which makes the annual ‘‘ wholesale trial” necessary is un- 
necessary. More of it than is imagined is the consequence 
of the ‘‘ music committee habit,” a cumbrous, superfluous, 
disintegrating and changeful appendage to organ loft life. 

What is the necessity of a committee, anyway? Why 
cannot the music rest between the minister and a musical 
director, who would be responsible for his own good apd 
Of course this would 


that of his musical results ? necessi- 


tate a musical minister ; but why should not a minister be 
Music is just as much a part of his calling to-day 


Scores of ministers in this city 


musical ? 
as eloquence or theology. 
to-day mourn their helplessness in musical lines, and had 
they todo it over would study it assiduously. ‘The minister 
need not be professionally equipped technically, or in de- 
tail, but sufficiently so to make him a capable overseer of 
organ loft thought. He should be the devotionally musical 
director of the technically musical director, who in his turn 
should control musical detail. The musical feeling of the 
congregation could then be transferred directly from the 
congregation to the minister and thence tothe musician, 
not blindly, but intelligently and sympathetically, with a 
full comprehension of that musician's working. 

As it is, the minister stands helpless—a nonentity be- 
tween the prose and poetry of his church. The skilled 
musician becomes a mendicant and suppliant before a music 
committee, for the most part money makers, with pow- 
erful influence and a much greater desire to make that in- 
fluence felt than for either music or religion. Semi-musi- 
cally cultured at best, lacking in standard, in musical in- 
sight, in knowledge and sympathy, the tastes of three or 
four such men cannot possibly agree. Their influence is 
changeful and wabbling, and organ loft interests suffer. 

A new man for instance of more money and influence 
than the others joins the committee. Here is the oppor- 
tunity to ‘‘ make himself felt.” ‘‘ Boo-hoo, I am what I am; 
we must have an entire change here; this thing is all 
wrong; this must be ‘ my choir,’ this my reign!” And so 
with his new broom he proceeds to sweep from the organ 
loft horizon all the beautiful cobwebs which the poor pa- 
tient spiders have for the past season been spinning—ap- 
propriation is increased or lessened ; singers are changed, 
as a whole or in part; vacancies are created. ‘‘ Hallo!” 
cries Mr. Ambitious Tenor from the West Side, ‘‘ There’s 
my chance ; hallo, Stage for Vacancy !"” One duck into the 
pond, down goes a whole line in a general tumble and 
scramble—unmusical, undignified, unchurchly, unfortunate. 

Hence a fruitful one source of ‘‘ The Church Trial.” 

Did the music rest between the minister and director, 
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then in case of trial the singer would appear before the 


organist privately. There he is alone in the presence of a 
friend—a musician, with intelligence, sympathy, insight to 
discover value as well as lack of it. Whatever ability he 
has is made manifest, and he is accepted or rejected as 
judged by a normal musical standard, with the interest of 
musical good alone at stake. After the director has satis- 
fied himself of the singer's fitness and his possession of 
qualities necessary to the best musical good of the organ 
loft, then there would be nothing out of place on a supple- 
mentary hearing in which the most musical members of the 
congregation and the ‘‘ musical minister” should be the au- 
dience, giving a respectful recognition to individual worth. 

The proceedings of the last private meeting of The Man- 
uscript Society held in the Gilsey House were enriched by 
the singing of three new and beautiful songs, the joint 
work of Miss Clara Green, 420 Fifth avenue, and Miss 
Fanny M. Spencer, organist of the Lexington Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, who is coming to be a composer of unusual 
worth. The songs were interpreted by Miss Gertrude 
Prince, an amateur with a rich, perfectfully trained con- 
tralto voice and finished expression. Miss Prince is sister 
of Jennie Prince-Black, the composer. 

Miss Clara Green comes of a family both musical and 
literary, being sister of Miss Nora M. Green, the well-known 
vocal teacher, and of Mr. Mason A. Green, literary con- 
frere of Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward.” ‘The ‘‘ New Nation,” Mr. Bellamy’s paper, is now 
edited by Mr. Green. 

Miss Spencer seems to have the special faculty of con- 
veying Miss Green’s beautiful ideas into music. The two 
now have in preparation a book of songs soon to be pre- 
sented to the public through a Boston house. 

Of the three sung at the Manuscript Society, ‘‘ The 
Avowal,” a pure contralto song in G minor, is bright and 
free, and has well detined rhythm with perfect abandon- 
ment of expression in the words : 

‘* Lown I smile on many men and trifle with a few ; 

I've pledged a heart away that will be true to you.” 

‘‘The Zephyr’s Errand,” in F major, expresses the mes- 
sage of love toa maiden, without whom the sender “ cannot 
live.” Words and music are beautifully wedded in strength 
and intensity. The song is written in three part song form, 
the second part being on a pedal point on F in musette 
style on the words : 

‘* Should the frown not deign to listen.” 
The third part recurs tothe first, working to a climax on 
the message. It is a pretty idea, worthily set. 

‘* My Lady’s Heart,” a great favorite, is in Spanish style, 
with good low notes, conyeying the idea that the heart is 
an instrument. It has a melodious accompaniment and a 
peculiar and effective ‘‘ snap chord” on the words 

‘* And twang I fear with cruel art 
The strings upon my lady’s heart.” 
The song is quaint and unique and destined to be popular. 


Mrs. Chas. Post, of Washington square, gave this week 


acharming musicale, for the purpose of introducing to her 
many friends Mr. Paul Wiallard, the distinguished French 
tenor, now in the city. The beautiful home was filled with 
a select assemblage. The program comprised selections 
from Schumann, Gounod, Lalo, Faure, Meyer, Helmund, 
Van der Stucken, Flegier—eight numbers in all. In his 
varied and classic répertoire Mr. Wiallard gave to his audi- 
ence an idea of interpretation that could not fail of being 
educative. A delicate courtesy was the singing of a charm- 
ing melody, words and music of which were composed. by 
Mr. Wiallard, and dedicated to the hostess, who is a veri- 
table musical artist, singing with exquisite voice and perfect 
method gems of modern French art. Mr. Wiallard was also 
heard this week in the concert given for the benefit of the 
Young Men’s Club at Madison Square Concert Hall, and 
again in the parlors of Miss de Forest, 7 East Seventy-second 
street, in a concert given by Miss Elliot, the singer. 
Fannig Epcar Tuomas. 


Another Slash at the “Champion of 
the Piano.” 
HE “ Champion of the Piano” before making 
assertions had better study more carefully the ‘‘ Touch 
and Technic" he criticises with such a bitter spirit in THE 
MusicaL Courter of April 12. 

He failed to notice one of the most important directions 
with reference to the practice of the two finger exercises. 
‘* Touch and Technic,” Vol. I, Sec. 20: ‘* The sequence is 
to be carried out with each pair of fingers in turn, not for- 
getting to apply to the weak fingers a larger number of 
repetitions of the entire sequence.” After such practice 
the hand cannot possibly be in the same condition as be- 
fore ; on the contrary the ‘‘ appendix” will disappear and 
the student will be the happy possessor of five well trained 
fingers on each hand. Vol. I, Sec. 18, second paragraph 
also must have been overlooked, otherwise there would 
have been no fears that the careful student of ‘‘ Touch and 
Technic ” would ‘ blunt the sense of even touch” by 
‘« strong doses.” C. E. S. 








Plueddemann’s Ballads.—The third, fourth and 
fifth volumes of the ballads of Martin Pliiddemann will be 





The Fifth and Last Virgil Lecture Musical. — The 
last of the delightful series of lecture musicales given by 
Mr. Virgil and the pupils of the Virgil Piano School has 
come and gone, and Brooklyn lovers of music will miss 
these entertaining and instructive Tuesday evenings. The 
audience increased in numbers steadily to the end, testify- 
ing to the hearty appreciation of the efforts of Mr. Virgil to 
smooth the way both of the pupil and teacher of music. We 
hear some scoffing criticism of his philanthropic object and 
hasten to acknowledge that the main object undoubtedly 
was the presentation of the merits of the Virgil practice 
clavier. But still we claim it as philanthropic, for is not 
the broadest principal of philanthropy the sharing of the 
good things of life with others ? 

In these lectures Mr. Virgil has clearly shown the diffi- 
culties innumerable, and heretofore insurmountable, in the 
way of the artistic mastery of the piano. We all know that 
this much abused instrument enters more largely into the 
scheme of education than any other, and we all know that 
perhaps in no profession are there so many failures. Mr. 
Virgil has given a lifetime of careful investigation into the 
causes of these failures, and the Practice Clavier and the 
Virgil Method are the results of his research. 

The legato has ever been the keynote to artistic work, 
and the utter impossibility of formulating a method to 
teach a true legato at the piano is well known to all truth- 
ful and conscientious teachers. With this as a cue Mr. 
Virgil’s aim was to invent an instrument which would give 
a true and unfailing standard of touch, and all who have 
given the clavier a thorough trial will testify that he has 
attained his object. 

The main point of these lectures has been to impress 
upon the mind of teacher and pupil alike the necessity for 
thorough foundational work. By the use of the clavier 
with its admonitory clicks, what was the work of years is 
simplified to a few lessons, and the pupil quickly compre- 
hends and acquires a true legato which can easily be carried 
| from the clavier to the piano. 

The pupils who have so admirably assisted Mr. Virgil in 
| his work in the ‘‘ City of Churches” have certainly given 
strong and convincing evidence of the skill to be acquired 
| by the use of this instrument so rapidly gaining in popu- 
| larity in the musical world. Their wonderful clearness and 
| power of technic cannot fail to show the merits of this in- 
| strument, for the drudgery of piano study and their beauti- 
| fulandtruly artistic interpretations of the great compositions 
| on their programs must do away forever with the criticism 
| that an instrument without sound can only make a me- 
| chanical player at best. 
| Weunderstand that Philadelphia is to have a treat of a 
| similar nature in the near future, and we heartily congrat- 
| ulate her on the prospect. M. S. V. 
Plunket Greene.—This Mr. Plunket Greene’s 
| program at Chamber Music Hall yesterday afternoon : 
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Part I, 
OES FERRE 5 cn ucpceeeccenescespacetecsscegsctoccnseecceses Bach 
Py SE I vic icdscunebe cectdeqgeunsevececbescokasce Handel 
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Part II. 
Ancient melodies of the British Isles, arranged by Arthur Somervell. 
POO. G8 TREN a cnicadecnetiaccded ) 
“Go hearte unto the lampe of lighte”’. English 
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“The Happy Farmer”’..............++. 
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The Tomes-Seaton Concert.—Mr. Phillips Tomes, tenor, 
and Mr. Arthur Seaton, baritone, gave a concert at Stein- 
way Hall last Wednesday evening, being assisted by Mr. 
Plunkett Greene. Miss Ray Levison, piano; Miss Siebert, 
contralto, and Miss Catherine Marco, soprano. Mr. Seaton 
made an excellent impression ; he hasa robust voice which 
he uses with considerable skill and taste. Mr. Tomes was 
not so fortunate; his voice is more of a baritone thana 
tenor ; his upper notes are forced, but his middle register 
is quite pleasing. Mr. Plunket Greene, as was to be ex- 








published next month. 





pected, made a marked hit, his singing of ‘‘ Father O’Flynn” 
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| being inimitable. Miss Levison playedin very good form, 
but Miss Marco spoiled her singing by an excessive tremolo. 
The full program was as follows : 

Song, “ ThefLast Watch” Pinsuti 
Mr. Phillips Tomes. 


Piano, ‘‘ Polonaise ” Chopin 





Miss Ray Levison. 
ee Is 5 iid oc cddtinws chddGss<detchedutoancidees .Gomez 
Miss Catherine Marco. 


Songs— 
“ Persian Love Song.... ) 
““He Loves Me” 


Vibencunebepdencepengsecsocess Chadwick 
Miss Siebert. 
...Pinsuti 


Song, ‘‘ Queen of the Earth” 
Mr. Arthur Seaton 
Song, ‘“‘Thou Art My Life” 


Mr. Phillips Tomes. 


cuiseveber Mascheroni 


Ae OE ccccdancévemeesencessenecce Elien Wright 
Miss Siebert 
Py Ts Tso cnccsducesdtacisensbidesossceus@ust 5 


Miss Ray Levison 


Maszkowski 


is tiedenvachasdheacciense obecasause teed ined .. Selected 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

Grand aria, ‘Oh! Native Land” (Aida)........ . Verdi 
Miss Catherine Marco. 

Sane. “Dall ew 5 Lawes Ber Ge ak vic ti ccecvedesevcédescmnvess De Fay 


Mr. Arthur Seaton. 
Alberto Pardo’s Concert —Mr. Alberto Pardo gave a 
concert at Association Hall, Harlem, last Wednesday even- 
ing. This was the program 
Quartet, ** Rigoletto” 
Miss Hirsh, Mrs. Rice, Mr. Pardo, Mr. Wheeler. 
Cello solos— 
WEEE cnacecrqnaeddcesensicaatntexeumteeske 


seeese. Saint-Saéns 


STIG. a Sarde cotcdebhsaktaee ck tvelouds cddecveukbetuved Golterman 
Mr. Clauder. 
eet WE Bape» cckctdidctnsr dice tecuscecckdtedectsoaeens Flotow 
Mr. Alberto Pardo. 
“ Ave Maria” (first time), with piano, organ and violin........... Pizzi 


Miss Hirsh, Mr. Ktizdé. 

Pee Gold, GROG sv isis evindccs sve dudnds Cacidésetcussunecn’ 

Mr 

CN SRE NOOR nan cnnddddcddnsnceungebbacacaneceuta Leslie Gordon 
Mr. Wheeler. 


Aurelio Ceruelos. 


PP, Sx co.cc bau ins ees ch cdkdds de dédhceddevectdecuateuenns 
Violin solo, ‘Caprice de Concert” 
Mr. Kiizdé. 
Recitation, ‘* The Whistling Regiment”’......... 
Mr. James C. Harvey. 


Sextet from “ Lucia” Donizetti 

Rudolf Gott’s Piano Recital.—Rudolf 
pianist and formerly a pupil of Otto Bendix 
pianist and teacher, gave apiano recital in Madison Square 


Hall last Wednesday evening. This was the program pre- 


Gott, a young 
, the well-known 


sented : 

BURGOS ~ Br chem 0. ccccccccescccsccs cccceccccesceocccsocesse evete Liszt 
“ Aus Poetisch Stimmungsbilder " “ Nachtlicher Weg ”’....... Dvorak 
Rhapsodio, op. 70, NO, B... .crcicccscrcccccccsecsccsccnscvcsveseeede Brahms 


Sonata, Op. 27, NO. 2......ccecceseececeececceseerencesreseceees 
“* Capriccio,”” No. 1, Fis moll 
‘“*Lituanisches Lied ” 
Rhapsodie 
NG ise ives aaccics ) 

Mr. Gott’s appearance was premature and ill advised. 
That he gave the concert with his teacher’s sanction is 
difficult to believe. He has musical instinct, a delicate 
touch and considerable technical facility. But his playing 
is like the gait of the drunkard. No rhythm, full of fits, 
starts and explosive dynamics, and then it is wofully weak 
as to tone and amateurish as to reading. The Dvorak 
number was well played, although the pedaling muddled 
up its harmonic tracery. 

The Brahms’ numbers in particular were peculiarly bad. 
Mr. Gott’s manager billed the young pianist as ‘‘an ex- 
ponent of Beethoven and Brahms.” This was an unfortu- 
nate and decidedly premature announcement. It 
folly to deny Mr. Gott’s musical gifts, but at present all is 
He should study hard for 


“ya oo .” Svehgibetédecteba cdeyqiedeebsaqedeenedernaane Liszt 


were 


chaotic, unregulated and raw. 
at least three years with a great master, and doubtless 
results would justify this advice. 

The Humphries Benefit.—Mr. H. R. 
director of the Banks Glee Club, was tendered a benefit at 
Madison square Hall Tuesday evening of last week, at 
which Miss Katherine Fleming, contralto; Miss Grace 
Cunningham, soprano; Miss Leonora von Stosch, a chorus 
The affair 


Humphries, the 


of women’s voices and the Glee Club assisted. 
was largely attended, the seats and boxes being well filled. 
The Glee Club took the most prominent place on the pro- 
gram and gave several excellent numbers, notably ‘‘ The 
Mother's Prayer,” by J. R. Thomas ; Vogels’ ‘‘ The Waltz” 
with its rythmic swing, and selections from Gaul’s Joan of 


Arc. The Ladies’ Chorus gave ‘‘ The Lost Chord” in a 
satisfying manner, Mr. E. D. Jardine presiding at the 
organ. Miss Cunningham, who made her début at this 


concert, was not very successful ; she lacks both power and 
finish, and her appearance was ill advised. 
Stosch played with much skill a réverie by Vieuxtemps, 
and a Gypsy dance by Nachez. Mr. Humphries sang Harry 
Rowe Shelley's ‘‘ Ever True” with obligato, by Miss von 
Stosch, which was well received, though Mr. Humphries is 
much more successful as a conductor. 

The Rubinstein Club.—The Rubinstein Club closed 
sixth season at the third private concert at Madison Square 
Hall last Thursday evening. The audience was, as usual, 


Miss von 


its 








a very brilliant one, the social element largely predominat- 
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ing, The club was in remarkably good form, and gave its 


numbers with brilliancy and with much artistic gradation 
of tone, the latter was particularly noticeable in King’s 
‘ Ebb and Flow,” and an ‘t Ave Maria” by Marchetti, and 
n Sullivan’s beautiful ‘*‘ Lost Chord,” which was the last 


on the program and which held the entire audience 


umbe! 


1 


till the last note had been sung, something unusual at a 


The other choruses were: ‘‘ From a 
by Dregert ; 


t of this kind 
By-gone a ‘Spanish Serenade,” 

Briat ‘*The Spanish Gypsy Girl,” Las- 
en (arranged by Walter Damrosch), and ‘‘ John Anderson, 
My Jo, John,’ Miss Leonora 


on Stosch 


oncel 
Day ;” 


Rose,” Vierling ’ 


all of which were well done. 


and Miss Inez Carusi, harpist, were the 
oloists 
The following are the dates for next season’s concerts : 


December 7, 1893, February 1 and April 12, 1894. 


The Metropolitan Opera House. 
HE plans for the rebuilding of the interior 
of the Metropolitan Opera House have been com- 
pleted, and have been approved by the building committee 
of the new Metropolitan Opera House Company, and 
iothing stands in the way of beginning the rehabilitation of 


the burned out home of music, except the formal approval 


+} 


he board of directors and the building department. 


new plans have been prepared under Mr. Abbey’s eye 
vy J B. McElpatri« k & Son. 
The whole interior work of the old house is to be torn out 
everything is to be new. The greatest change will be 
on the main floor. Originally, upon entering one was met 
by a sharp upward slope that reached its summit under the 
stockholder’s boxes and then fell away to the foot of the 


stage That first upward slope will be done away with, 
the whole main feet, with 


a more bow]-like section, and the stage will also be lowered, 


floor will be lowered about 3 
o that all the occupants of the main floor will be able to 
see what is There will be more seats 


on that floor under the new plan than there were in the old 


happening upon it. 
house, f 
rows of seats around the outsides of the orchestra chairs— 
The orchestra seats will 


or by dropping the floor Mr. Abbey will gain three 


a gain of 350 seats on that floor. 
the same as they were, except that they will be divided 
by four aisles instead of three. 

In the general arrangement of the five galleries above— 
the circle of stockholders’ boxes, the grand tier, the dress 
circle, the balcony and the family circle—there will be little 
change, but that little is intended to accomplish much. 
First, all will slope toward the stage instead of being on 
a level from back to front of the house, the slope growing 
greater with each higher gallery. Next, the curve has 
been flattened out at the sides until, in the new plans, it is 
really like a horseshoe instead of the sign for Leoin the 
zodiac, 

Dropping the floor below makes it no longer necessary 
to leave out a box in the centre of the stockholders’ circle 
for an entrance way, and that space has been filled, but 
this gain is more than offset by a loss of one box on each 
side. ‘This was occasioned by making the side boxes larger, 
putting eight on a side in place of nine. There are to be 
thirty-five instead of thirty-six. They will be deeper, too, 
than they were by a foot, this addition being made to the 
fronts of the boxes in oval swells. 

The next row, the grand tier, will have nineteen boxes 
in the centre, exact duplicates of the stockholders’ boxes. 
On the right-hand side will be twenty-three open boxes, 
each to seat four persons. These will be arranged in two 
rows, twelve infront and eleven in the rear, and they will 
be separated by curtains on brass rods and posts, all of 
which are to be removable, so that two, three or more 
boxes can be thrown together for the accommodation of 
large parties. On the left hand side of this tier will be an 
omnibus box seating 104 persons, the seats of which may be 


sold 


separately. 

To make this tier and the two next above it readily 
accessible, and practically to make one part of the house 
as good as another, one of the novel features of the new 
Four big elevators run by elec- 
will rise from the Fortieth street entrance. They 
are to have a capacity of 100 persons a minute. They 
will stop at the grand tier, the dress circle and the balcony, 
but will not reach the family circle. These upper balconies 
will differ little from their old arrangement, except that the 
slope toward the stage is expected to make them better. 
It will also add to the number of seats which will command 


plan has been designed. 
tricity 


a good view of the stage. 

The details of the decorations have not been prepared, 
but it is announced thatthe house will be as handsome as 
In minor matters some good things 
are to be accomplished. The old dome in the roof is to 
A straight ceiling will take its place, 


money can make it. 


be done away with. 
and the joinings of wall and ceiling are to be curved instead 
of square. This is expected to improve the acoustics of 
the house. 

In the making of the new stage there is also to be an im- 
portant improvement. Opera goers may remember the 
frequent dropping of the curtain to change the scenes in an 


act and the long waits between acts. These imperfections 


were due largely to the fact that in the original stage con- 





struction the iron beams were so in the way that it was 
vften impossible to open holes in the stage for the quick 
working of the scenery. To obviate this the new beams 
will not be fastened at all, but will rest on rollers at either 
end. The floor will be made in sections, and all of it will 
be adjustable at will to the needs of the stage manager. 
Above the stage, too, the skylights will be better arranged. 
They will be in smaller and lighter sections, and will slide 
open easily. They will be held in place by hempen cords. 
In case of fire these cords will burn off or can be readily cut 
to let the sash slide open and to.give vent there to the 
flames. By this means the fire should be kept back of the 
fireproof drop curtain. 

‘If you had had such an arrangement,” Mr, Abbey said, 
‘‘ your opera house would have been uninjured in front of 
the curtain.” 

The whole house will be lighted by electricity. It will 
take about 8,000 lights altogether. A new chimney and 
more boiler room will be added for this purpose. Excava- 
tions under the sidewalk, at the southwest corner of the 
building, will make room for the boilers and dynamos. 

The total seating capacity of the new house will be 3,040, 
and it will have standing room for 2,000 more. The seats 
are distributed as follows: Orchestra chairs, 550; orchestra 
circle, 350; 54 boxes, holding 6 persons each ; 23 open 
boxes, holding 4 persons each; one omnibus box, 104; 
dress circle, 420 ; balcony, 530, and family circle, 670. 

The new house will have no arrangements for spreading 
a dancing floor over its lower seats. 

‘* There will be no more balls there,” said Mr. Abbey.— 
‘* Sunday Sun.” 


Pianissimos. 
ISS MAMIE NEWCOMB, the new contralto 
of the Universalist Church, of Hudson, N. Y., sang 
her first solo there last Sunday and produced a highly 
favorable effect upon her hearers. She is a petite and at- 
tractive brunette and has a voice of unusual promise. 

The Oliver Ditson Company is out with a new catch song 
entitled ‘‘ Kick and Boom the Hurrah,” which is destined 
to follow closely in the wake of ‘‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay.” 
The words and music are by Charles W. Fuller, and it is 
dedicated ‘‘to Harvard students all over the world and 
every student of human nature.” It is marked, as to tempo, 
‘‘in vigorous kicking style ; otherwise, allegretto.” 

The child harpist, Miss Isabelle Bressler, who took the 
first grand prize at the National Conservatory of Music, 
Paris, in 1891, will give a private recital at Steinway Hall 
this evening. 

William Dressler played the organ at Dr. Lloyd’s Church 
last Sunday in place of P. F. Campiglio. 

Disney Robinson has been chosen solo-bass of Christ 
Church, East Orange, N. J., where W. Irving Lyon will be 
the new organist. Disney is a jolly chap, with lots of 
friends, and his voice is always enjoyable. 

Edward J. A. Zeiner, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Yonkers, will be succeeded by Dr. Jeffreys from 
the Cathedral, Albany. Mr. Zeiner is a young musician of 
ability and experience, and will doubtless be promptly cap- 
tured by some other sanctuary. 

Frank R. Gilbert has been chosen organist of the Presby- 
terian church at Irvington. Mr. Gilbert is a pupil of Dr. 
Gerrit Smith, and has acted for some time as his assistant 
organist at the South Reformed Church. 

Miss Helen Fernbach, contralto of the second quartet at 
St. Bartholomew’s, has been selected as solo contralto of 
the Middle Collegiate Reformed, at Second avenue and 
Seventh street, succeeding Miss Grace Hodgkins, who goes 
to the Madison Avenue Methodist. Miss Fernbach is a 
pupil of Mrs. Ashforth, and also studied with Mrs. Hattie 
Clapper Morris. Her voice is a deep, mellow contralto, of 
extended range, from low E to high A. 

A Mr. Curry, as yet unknown to fame, has been booked 
as solo tenor at St. Paul’s Chapel, Broadway and Vesey 
street. Mr. Kofler chose him entirely on his merits as a 

: A. F, A. 


singer. 








Audran’s ‘“ Suzette.’—The score of Audran’s 
latest operetta is in his ordinary style—the old romance 
for a man, the old couplets for a lady, all the rest in 
the old Audran form, with atendency to try for Offen- 
bachian rhythms. 

A Musical Cat.—There is a young lady on Capitol 
Hill, says the Washington ‘ Post,” who has a musical cat. 
After nearly a year of hard work on the feline musician, 
she says it can sing the best portion of two well-known 
songs, ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” and ‘*‘ Auld Lang Syne,” but 
without the usual variations. When this young lady wants 
pussy to sing she puts her on a velvet footstool and com- 
mands, ‘‘ Puss, sing ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ ” at the same time 
humming theair. Pussy always responds, singing the desired 
tune in a rather high falsetto voice, a little broken, but 
sufficiently well to be recognized by the hearers. Some- 
times when this cat is out on a moonlight expedition her 
voice can be heard above those of her companions in the 
feline outdoor, back fence concert, ringing out ‘‘ Auld 


Lang Syne” or ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.” The young lady 
does not want her name mentioned, for fear she will be 
besieged by freak collectors or dime museum proprietors 
who want to buy, beg, borrow or steal her musical pet. 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
BUREAU OF MUSIC. 


BuLLetTIn oF Concerts To AucGus?T 1. 


Corrected to April 15, 1893. 





May 2, Tuesday. ..... Inaugural concert, Music Hall. Over- 
ture, ‘‘ Consecration of the House,” 
Beethoven ; concerto for piano, 
Paderewski; symphony in B minor, 
unfinished, Schubert ; piano solos ; 


prelude, ‘‘Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner. Pianist, Mr. Ignace J. 
Paderewski. 


May 3, Wednesday....Orchestra concert, Music Hall. Sym- 
phony, ‘ Heroic,” allegro con brio ; 
Marche Funébre, Beethoven ; con- 
certo for piano, Schumann ; sym- 
phonic variations, Dvorak ; piano 
solos; overture, ‘‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” Tschaikowsky. Pianist, 
Mr. Ignace J. Paderewski. 

Notre — By invitation of the 
musical directors Mr. Paderewski 
has delayed his return to Europe 
in order to participate in the open- 
ing concerts of the Exposition. 

May 5, Friday........ Orchestral concert, Music Hall. Schu- 
bert program. Entr’act from 
‘* Rosamunde; ” song cyclus; sym- 
phony in C major. 

May 9, Tuesday.......Orchestra concert, Music Hall. 
Brahms’ program. (Brahms born 
May 7, 1833.) Serenade, op. 16 ; 
song cyclus; symphony No. 4 in 
E minor. 

May 12, Friday....... Orchestral concert, Music Hall. Beet- 
hoven program. Overture, ‘‘ Eg- 
mont ;” triple concerto for piano, 
violin and violoncello ; symphony 
No. 5 in C minor. Soloists, 


Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mr. 
Max Bendix, Mr. Bruno Steindl. 

May 15, Monday......Boston Symphony Orchestra, Music 
Hall. 

May 16, Tuesday......Boston Symphony Orchestra, Music 
Hall. 

May 19, Friday....... New York Symphony Orchestra, Mu- 
sic Hall. 

May 20, Saturday.....New York Symphony Orchestra, Mu- 
sic Hall, 

May 22, Monday......Kneisel String Quartet, Recital Hall. 


May 22, Monday. ....Inaugural concert, Festival Hall. 
Wagner program. (Wagner born 
May 22, 1813.) Selections from 
‘*Tannhduser,” ‘Tristan and 
Isolde” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmer- 
rung.” Soloist, Amalia Materna. 
May 23, Tuesday .....Kneisel String Quartet, Recital Hall. 
May 23, Tuesday .....Orchestral concert, Music Hall. Pro- 
gram will include concerto for 
piano and work for orchestra, by 
E. A. MacDowell. Pianist, Mr. 
E. A. MacDowell. 

May 24, Wednesday... Kneisel String Quartet, Recital Hall, 

May 24, Wednesday. ..Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Elijah,” by Chicago 
Apollo Club, Festival Hall. So- 
prano, Lillian Nordica ; alto, Chris- 
tine Nielson Dreier; bass, Mr. 
Plunket Greene ; tenor, Mr. Whit- 
ney Mockridge. 

May 25, Thursday.....Kneisel String Quartet, Recital Hall. 

Note.—The Kneisel String Quar- 
tet program will include a new 
“Sonata Tragique ” for piano and 
violin, by E. A. MacDowell, and a 
quartet for piano and strings, by 
Arthur Foote. Pianists, Mr. Mac- 
Dowell and Mr. Foote. 

May 25, Thursday....Haydn’s ‘‘Creation,” by Chicago 
Columbian Chorus, Festival Hall. 
Soprano, Lillian Nordica; bass, 
Mr. Plunket Greene; tenor, Mr. 
C. A. Knorr. 

...Exposition Children’s Chorus, 1,400 
voices, Festival Hall. 

May 26, Friday....... Orchestral concert, Music Hall. Raff 

program. (Raff born May 27, 1822.) 
Program will include concerto for 
piano. 

May 27, Saturday. ....Wagner concert, Festival Hall. Solo- 

ist, Amalia Materna. 

May 30, Tuesday.....Orchestral concert, Music Hall. 


May 26, Friday.... 





June 9, Friday....... Orchestral concert, Music Hall. 
Schumann program. (Schumann, 


“born June 8 1810.) 
June 12, Monday .....Max Bendix String Quartet, Recital 
Hall. 
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June 13, Tuesday .....Max Bendix String Quartet, Recital 
Hali 

June 14, Wednesday...Hiindel’s ‘‘The Messiah,” by Chi- 
cago Apollo Club. Festival Hall. 


June 16, Friday....... Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion,” by 
Chicago Apollo Club. Festival 
Hall. 


June 20, Tuesday.....Concert by St. Paul and Minneapolis 
Choral Associations, S. A. Bald- 
win, conductor, Music Hall. 

Festival by First Section of Repre- 


if 
janeSt, Wetnaien | sentative Choral Societies of the 
L 


June 22, Thursday. . 
June 23, Friday..... 


Western States. Three concerts 
in Festival Hall; massed chorus 
of 1,500; orchestra of 200; organ 
and eminent soloists. 
PROGRAM. 
21. ‘‘ Utrecht Jubilate,” Handel. 
‘‘Saint Paul,” first part, Men- 
delssohn. 
‘*A Stronghold 
Selections from 
Wagner. 
23. ‘‘ Judas Maccabeeus,” Selections, 


oo 
wwe 


Sure,” Bach. 
‘* Lohengrin,” 


Hiindel. ‘‘ Requiem Mass,” 
Selections, Berlioz. 
June 24, Saturday.....Performance in Music Hall of 


Brahms’ ‘‘A German Requiem,” 
by Cincinnati Festival Association 


Chorus, Conductor Theodore 
Thomas. 
June 21, Wednesday. | Session of representative Women 
June 22, Thursday... Amateur Musical Clubs of the 
June 23, Friday..... | country, Music Hall. 
June 24, Saturday .. } 
June 27, Tuesday, Concert by Arion Society, of Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., Arthur Claassen, con- 
ductor, Music Hall. 
.Hiindel’s ‘‘ The Messiah,” by Chi- 


June 28, Wednesday. . 
cago Apollo Club, Festival Hall. 


June 30, Friday....... Bach’s ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion,” by 
Chicago Apollo Club, Festival 
Hall. 





July 7, Friday ..... | Concerts by New York Liederkranz, 
July 8, Saturday... | Conductor Heinrich Zéllner, Music 
July 10, Monday....| Hall. 
July 11, Tuesday, Concert by Cleveland Vocal Society, 
Conductor Alfred Arthur, Music 
Hall. 
Festival by Second Section of Repre- 
| sentative Choral Societies of the 
| Western States. Three concerts 
} in Festival Hall; massed chorus 
of 1,500; orchestra of 200; organ 
and eminent soloists, 


July 12, Wednesday’ 
July 13, Thursday... ; 
July 14, Friday..... 


PROGRAM. 
‘Utrecht Jubilate,” Handel. 
‘*Saint Paul,” First Part, Men- 

delssohn. 
. ‘*A Stronghold Sure,” 
Selections, Wagner. 


12. 


Bach. 


14. ‘* Judas Maccabzeus,” Selections, 
Handel. 

‘Requiem Mass,” Selections, 
Berlioz. 


Notre.—For the Festivals, June 
21 to 23, July 12 to 14, and for both 
performances of ‘‘ The Messiah” and 
the ‘St. Matthew Passion,” Edward 
Lloyd, tenor, of London, has been 
engaged. 
.Concert by Junger Maennerchor, 


July 15, Saturday.... 
Philadelphia, Music Hall. 


July - Thursday... Festival by American Union of Swed- 
July 21, Friday.....* ish Societies, Festival Hall. 
July 22, Saturday... 


July 27, Thursday... ) Festival by United Scandinavian So- 
July 28, Friday.....) cieties, Festival Hall. 

Following the festival in July of the second section of 
representative Western choral societies there will be given 
in Music Hall symphony concerts, including the ninth of 
Beethoven, and in Festival Hall Wagner concerts conduct- 
ed by Hans Richter. 

September Mr. Camille Saint-Saéns, of Paris, and Dr. A. 
C. Mackenzie, of London, will be the guests of the Exposi 
tion during this month. Concerts under the direction of 
Dr. Mackenzie will be given during a period of two weeks 
from Monday, September 11. The programs will include a 
first performance of his new oratorio, ‘‘ Bethlehem.” Solo- 
ists already engaged for this event are Nordica, soprano, 
and Ben Davies, tenor. 

Concerts under the direction of Mr. Saint-Saéns will con- 
tinue during three weeks from Monday, September 25. 
The program will include choral and orchestra works. Mr. 
Saint-Saéns will also take part in chamber music concerts 
and will also give organ recitals. 

Nots.—The aboye list represents that portion of the spe- 





cial musical demonstrations for which dates are absolutely 
fixed. Regular musical features of the entire Exposition 
period include semi-weekly orchestral concerts in Music 
Hall, daily popular orchestral concerts in Festival Hall and 
organ recitals. The daily popular orchestral concerts, free 
to the public, will begin Tuesday, May 2. 

THEODORE Tuomas, Musical Director. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The musical features of the ceremonies opening the Ex- 
position on May 1 include ‘‘ Columbus March and Hymn,” 
by Prof. John K. Paine ; ‘‘In Praise of God,” Beethoven, 
and ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel. The composers to be 
represented on the program dedicating the Women’s Build- 
ing of the Exposition are: Ingeborg von Bronsart, of Wei- 
mar, Germany, march for orchestra; Miss Frances Ellicott, 
of London, England, dramatic overture; Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, of Boston, Mass., ‘‘ Jubilate,” for mixed voices and 
orchestra, written for the occasion. A chorus of 1,500 
voices, orchestra and military bands will participate in the 
ceremonies opening the Exposition. A mixed chorus of 
300 and orchestra will take part in the program dedicating 
the Women’s Building. The exercises will be held in Mu- 
sic Hall. 








Music in Boston. 
BoOsTON, April 16, 1893. 
ET me first add a paragraph te “Samson in 
L music.” 

The ‘‘ Samson, Richter in Israel,” by Tuczek, is not an 
oratorio, as I stated last week ; it is a melodrama. 

These works may be added to the list: ‘‘I ginocchi di 
Sansone,” oratorio, by P. P. Laurenti, Bologna, 1718; “Il 
Sansone,” ballet, by the Count von Gallenberg, Naples, 
1810, Vienna, 1811, and ‘*‘ Sansone,” an oratorio, by Paolo 
Frontini, Catania, 1882. It will be remembered that Von 
Gallenberg was the husband of Giulietta Guicciardi. 

i 
* * 

Mr. Arthur Foote gave a concert in Chickering Hall the 
13th. He was assisted by Mr. Sautet, the first oboist of 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, and by the quartet of the 
church where he is organist—Mrs. M. B. Smith, Miss L. C. 
Smith, Messrs. G. J. Parker and C. E. Hay. The program 
was as follows: 


I Bei. ddenrnnes 06096600 nb. baseginasdsqncdecsheesaeee Handel 
I i nsccnndanssigtoamadagees ab egasenceeede Bach-Saint-Saéns 
Rhapsodie, G minor (op. 79, NO. 2)........ceccccecvcsccecceeeecs Brahms 
Three pastoral pieces for oboe and piano (op. 31)*................ Foote 


Allegretto grazioso, in G minor. 
Andantino, in A major. 
Allegretto, in F major. 


ee ie Mr NE NEE ao 6 adncdccapisccapoevhycsetseecsvccees Foote 

Allegro appassionata. 

Romanza. 

Toccata, 
Five quartets,* the text being old Russian people’s songs, and 

the music composed (op. 51) DY.......ccccccccccccccecccces Henschel 
Allegro agitato, from “ Autour de ma Chambre ” (op. 140)...... Heller 
Walte, TE iRIOF COG. TR oo ccccescccceccnencsecsnnsencsccesecs Meee 

The starred numbers were given for the first time in this 
city. * 
% * 


A little oboe is a dangerous thing. 
* ~ * 
A little oboe goes a long way. 


* 
* * 


And yet Mr. Arthur Foote, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
spends time, labor and invention in the composition of 
pieces for oboe and piano. 

I wish, by the way, that the word hautbois, or hautboy 
had lived on English soil, or that oboe had not sprung up 
and choked it. The first formis of fine old age, for did not 
Praetorius as far back as 1618 give as synonyms with 
‘*Pommern” ‘‘ Bombardo” or ‘‘un Bombardone,” the 
French word ‘‘ Hautbois” and the English ‘‘ Hoboyen”? 
Or does Rabelais’ ‘‘ haulx boys” seems more characteristic? 

Take for instance Dryden’s famous ode : 


Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face ; 
Now give the haut boys breath ; 
He comes, he comes! 
If ‘‘oboes” were substituted would there be the same 
Bacchic jollity ? 
Kastner suspects that the name hautbois was originally a 
generic term for different kinds of wood instruments which 
were used in treble parts. 


* 
* * 


But Ido not propose to bore you by talking about the 
ancient character of this instrument. There are interest- 
ing details in ‘‘ Histoire de |’ Instrumentation,” by Lavoix, 
fils, and in Lamminer’s ‘‘ Die Musik,” an admirable book. 
If anyone wishes to be acquainted with the latest 1mprove- 
ments or the history of the development of the instrument 
he should consult ‘‘La Facteur Instrumentale a l’Exposi- 
tion Universelle de 1889,” by Constant Pierre, and this book 


contains a lively discussion over a matter of quality of tone | 
as affected by the material of the instrument that produces | 


the tone. * 
* ” * 


Now if the oboist looks at the article ‘‘ oboe” in Grove’s 
Dictionary, he will find a singularly inadequate article so 
far as the repertoire of the instrument is concerned, Han- 





del, Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann are mentioned, but 
the reader would never know that Sammartini or San Mar- 
tini, brother of the symphonist and one of the greatest 
virtuosos of his day, a great favorite in London, wrote six 
concertos for oboe and a dozen sonatas; yet these were 
published. ‘There is no mention of Vogt, who died in 1870, 
although he was at the battle of Austerlitz. Vogt left be- 
hind concertos, airsand arrangements. Brod was a famous 
player ; he wrote fantasias, airs, a bolero,a nocturne and 
an instruction book ; he did much to perfect the instrument, 
but his name does not occur in the article. Then there was 
the Besozzi family ; Alessandro wrote solos that were pub- 
lished in Paris as wellas in London. Noris there talk of 
Le Brun. * 
_ * 

Now to the oboist. 
ment would be of more lively interest than investigations 


A catalogue of pieces for his instru- 


concerning the origin, the resemblance of the frestel, the 
pipe, the fistule, the frestiaux, the pipeaux, the chalemel 
and the chalumeau. He does not care whether the oboe 
was of German origin, or whether it was known in Peru, 
Asia or Egypt. That it was used long ago on account of 
its sour and powerful tone (characteristics of the old instru- 
ment) in war, as well as in the rustic dance, would not ex- 
cite him. The history of the Hotteterre family might not 
interest him. He might look curiously at the trio played 
by oboists in blue cloaks, with golden borders, when they 
assisted at the ceremonial greetings of the citizens of Frank- 
fort; for the trio is preserved, and it may be found in 
Weckerlin’s ‘‘ Nouveau Musiciana.” He would undoubtedly 
be pleased with the different instruments in the museum of 
the Paris Conservatory—instruments of ebony, ivory, box- 
wood, horn and strange and fragrant woods. He might 
glow with pride at the story of the deeds of illustrious 
predecessors, as Ferlendis, the favorite of Brigida Giorgi 
Banti, the Venetian singer. 
Ponte (and he was no mean judge), was free in speech, still 
freer in deportment, a heavy drinker, when thwarted in 


Now, Banti, according to Da 


her desire a termagant—in short, a thorough vocal rounder. 
Then there were Galliard and Fischer. Fischer married 
the daughter of Gainsborough, the painter, and his tone 
had ‘“‘ such an impudence as no other instrument could con- 
tend with.” There were Ramm and the Harringtons and 


the Parkes. s 
* * 


The obeo was for a long time a favorite in concert halls, 
not only in London, but in all European cities. The people 
of Vienna listened gladly to oboe solos from Ferlendis, 
Ramm, Le Brun, Czerwenka, Triebensee (who wrote many 

From 1800 to 
Thurner 


concertos), in the early days of concertos. 
1830 Simon, Fladt, Wendt, Westenholz, 
thought that he was poisoned by coffee given him by a 
when he recovered he brought ac- 


(who 


woman of Vienna; 
tion against her, and yet he was only subject to periodical 
madness), Dietz, Sellner, Ullman, Petschacher, Krihmer, 
the husband of clarinetist Caroline Schleicher. But after 
1830 the oboe in Vienna was less and less often heard. 

* ps *” 

Oboe solos have been often applauded in the concerts of 
the Paris Conservatory from the sixth concert (1828), when 
Brod played one of his own concertos, even until our own 
time, when Gillet played concertos by Handel, as in 1880. 

* Ne * 

About the beginning of this century oboe solos were 
heard in Boston and in Salem. Graupner played concertos 
by Le Brun and Fischer ; the 
‘‘ oboe,” another of the ‘‘ hautboy.” 

Mr. Krehbiel has discussed the introduction of the oboe 
in New York in his interesting sketch, ‘‘ The Philharmonic 
Society of New York ;” and I notice that in 1847 Mr. de 
Ribas, the honored virtuoso who is now living in Boston, 


one program speaks of 


played at a Philharmonic concert in your city an aria for 
oboe from a violin solo by De Beriot. Mr. de Ribas, by the 
way, played the romances of Schumann with the pianist, 
Mr. Tucker, in this city, the season of 1883-4. The 
appearance here of the oboe as a solo instrument in a 


last 


Symphony concert was in 1888, when Mr. Sautet gave a con- 
certo, G minor, by Handel. 
* . * 

There was a tradition in Germany when I was investigat- 
ing the music and the breweries of that country that it 
was the habit of oboe players to go mad. I am unable to 
trace the origin of this tradition. The books are full of 
instances of oboists living to advanced age in full posses- 





eee sesesessesssesssessesetes 


AN IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


WAGNER AND HIS WORKS. 


The story of his life, with critical comments, 
BY HENRY T. FINCK. 
With portrait. 2 vols., 12mo., $4.00. 



















Mr. Fink’s established reputation as a musical scholar, his 
thorough familiarity with Wagner literature, and his interesting 
style, give his book a marked and permanent value. It is the 
result of many years’ special study,and will undoubtedly become 
the recognized authority and standard work on the subject. 


«*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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faculties. It is true that Alessandro Besozzi 
married and lived for forty years with his 
their tastes were so similar 


sion of theit 
was nevcr 
brother, the bassoon player ; 
that they dressed precisely in one and the same manner; 
but there are here no symptoms of madness. 

Anton Filz, of the Mannheim orchestra, died in 1768 
from immoderate indulgence in spiders, which tasted to 
but he was a ’cellist, not an oboist. 


him like strawberries ; 


* 
*% * 

In French slang, ‘‘ to play the oboe” is to be hung. This 
is an old expression, for in 1622 Sorel said that ‘ Justice 
plays the Aau? dozs, because she builds gallows from which 
uilty are suspended.” Emile Gouget, in commenting 
poor joke, perpetrates a weaker one: ‘It is thus 
seen that the oboe of 
same time a wind and a string instrument.” 


+} oO 
tne g& 


upon this 


our facetious ancestors was at the 


a 
x 
is also an expression in French for 


. 
‘* To play the oboe ” 
‘cutting down your trees to raise money.” 


* 


* * 


But we have wandered far from Mr. Foote and _ his 
amiable pieces, and you see at once that there has been 
little of musical interest this week. Of these pieces the first 
is melodious, and indeed charming, with a piano accom- 
paniment of real interest. Perhaps the other numbers are 
of lesser worth, or perhaps the ear was soon satisfied by the 
acid and comparatively inexpressive tones of the oboe. At 
any rate, the effect of the other numbers was not as great. 
Mr. Sautet played well, although he did not seem fully in 
the vein, as his attack was not always incisive and his tone 
was occasionally clouded, as though the instrument suf- 
fered from our climate. 
Mr. Foote’s suite is an earnest work that shows study 
and labor rather than fancy or imagination. 
* 
> 
You know there is a Henschel cult in this town. When- 
ever the idol is here the exultation of the worshippers is 
such that any doubting voices are immediately drowned in 
It is not only Henschel the 


* 


the foaming flood of praise. 
singer, or, more strictly speaking, the declaimer, that is on 
the pedestal; for this man is protean. ‘Great is Henschel, 
the pianist ;” ‘‘Great is Henschel, the conductor,” and 
‘ Great is Henschel, the composer.” 

+. si * 

Yes, Mr. Henschel composes. I wish something could 
be done, say by legislation, to prevent him from publishing 
his musical thoughts. 

* ° * 

Mr. Henschel writes, sings and plays songs. In this 
respect he is not unlike that singular animal, the porcupine, 
who, according to tradition, is his own bow, arrows and 
quive r. 

e x 


* 

These new quartets are neither interesting nor vocal. 
Mr. Henschel seems to strive after the effect of the con- 
stantly shifting modes of the Russian folk songs. If the 
words are of a joyous nature he affects melancholy strains. 
In the second quartet the verse descriptive of lamentations 
for Ignashenka is set with dramatic feeling, but the affec- 
tation of the music that follows is such that any pleasure is 
immediately lost. No one of these quartets is without mu- 
sical insincerity. The composer has nothing to say, and he 
cannot disguise the want, strive as he may. It 1s true that 
the music was not well sung. The voices were not bal- 
anced, and there was little attention paid to the nuances. 
Individuals sang; there was no ensemble. 


* om 

The program of the twenty-second concert of the Sym- 
phony orchestra was as follows : 
PPS. CEE » cncdkigackenss ses shade uses tehaveseeveety Schumann 


eee HT WEEE BP MIEN ct oa ceicaccceussvteesacensevecsioee Brahms 
Symphonic Tone Form (Manuscript). (First time.)............ Busoni 
ee 8 560s sadhewne nbbstisdeweneCavesledsenctsewecs Weber 


The feature of the concert was the admirable perform- 
ance by Mr. Kneisel of the Brahms concerto. One might 
have demanded more strength and fire in the last move- 
ment, but Mr. Kneisel’s performance, all in all, was rare 
fiddling. 

Mr. Busoni’s orchestral poem is scored for full orchestra 
including harp, gong and xylophone. It is dedicated to 
Mr. Nikisch. 

The poem is without form and void. There are no themes 
of marked originality or beauty. There are no effective 
combinations of themes. There are noeffects in any way, 
in spite of the boisterous attempts of the composer. 
Although the instrumentation shows a thoroughly trained 
hand, there are no sensuous or serene tonal moods. There 
there are tremendous explosions ; 

Ideas, however, are few and far 


are abrupt contrasts ; 
there is fury in plenty. 
between. 

Mr. Busoni supplied no text, but, according to Mr. B. E. 
Woolf, ‘‘ this tone poem seemed to depict a full fledged 
Dakota cyclone roaring through a wholesale tinware estab- 
lishment, destroying two or three dynamite factories with 
wildly explosive results, and causing the collapse of a six 
story crockery warehouse.” 


* 

” 
It was stated late last night that Mr. Hans Richter will 
surely be the successor of Mr. Arthur Nikisch. 


. 


This state- 


| the 12th, by Messrs. Geo. J. Parker, G. Campanari, H. 








ment is said to have been made by Mr. Henry L. Higgin- 
son. The news is welcome to the great majority of the 
music lovers of the town, although some fear that seekers 
after musical novelties will hereafter be obliged to visit 
New York. 

Mr. George Chadwick will be the organist at Dr. Miner's 
Church (Universalist), and Mr. B. L. Whelpley has received 
a call as organist to Mr. Savage’s (Unitarian). 

Miss Laura M. Hawkins gave a piano recital the 12th. 
She was assisted by Miss Maud Wilson, alto. 

Miss Maud Murrey, a large and sumptuous woman of a 
fine face and agreeable voice, was assisted in her reading, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Schuecker and E. Fiedler. Puitip HA.e. 


Thomas Concerts, Chicago 


HE season of Theodore Thomas’ Chicago or- 

chestra concerts at the Auditorium in that city closed 

on Saturday night with a Wagner night. The series has 
been an artistic success, but a financial failure. 


REPERTORY—SEASON 1892-3. 
Fantasia for Flute on the Dutch National Hymn. 
Sonata, F minor, first time. (Theodore Thomas.) 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 
Concerto for two Violins, first time. 
Toccato e Fuga. (Tausig.) Piano. 
Symphony No. 4, B flat, op. 60. 
= No. 7, A major, op. 9. 
No. 9, D minor, op. 125. 
Music to Goethe’s Egmont, op. &4. 
Overture, Leonore No 2. 
Septet, op. 20, Tema con Var. 
Polonaise from Serenade, op. 9. 
Concerto No. 4, G major, op. 58. Piano, 
BENOIT Charlotte Corday. Overture. Entr’ acte Valse. 
BERLIOS“... ccverse Symphony Fantastique, first time. 
Dramatic Symphony. Romeo and Juliet. 
Queen Mab. Ball Scene. 


ANDERSEN 
eee 


BEETHOVEN ...... 


“ 


Scherzo. Finale. 


Overture, King Lear. 

March Marocaine (first time). 

Suite No, 1, Carmen. 

Symphony No. 4, E minor, 

Festival Overture, Academic, op. 80. 

Hungarian Dances, Nos. 17 to 21. 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn (Chorale St. An- 
toine). 

Variations, op. 18. String Orchestra. 

CHOPEN . .cceccecves March Funébre (Theodore Thomas). 

Nocturne, op. 48, No.1. Piano 

Nocturne, op. 37, No.1. Piano. 

Valse, op. 34, No.1. Piano. 

Fantasia for Violoncello (first time). 


2 ery Te 
BRAHMS 


DELSART 

DUVIVIER ........8 
time). 

Symphonic Variations, op. 78. 

Overture, Husitska. 

Slavonic Dances, third series. 

Concerto for Violin, No. 2,G minor, op. 131 (first 
time). 

Overture, Spring, op. 36. 

Ballet Music, Queen of Sheba. 

Ballet Music, La Reine du Saba. 


DVORAK 


GODARD. oo ccccecss 


GOLDMARK 


BORO cncc vevews 
Aria, Lend Me Your Aid. 
GRIEG.............Suite, Peer Gynt, No. 2, op. 55 (new). 
Heart Wounds. String Orchestra. 
Spring. String Orchestra. 
Et Syn (A Vision). Song. 
HAMERICK........ Suite No. 1, op. 22. 
LABRET. ccscccccccces Symphonic Poem, Tasso. 


Mephisto Waltz (Leuaus Faust). 

Legende, Sermon to the Birds. (Mottl.) 
Angelus, String Orchestra (first time.) 
Polonaise, No. 2, for Orchestra. 
Polonaise, No. 2, Piano. 
Rhapsody, No. 
Rhapsody, No. 14. 
Rhapsody, No. 14, Piano. 

MACKENZIE,......- Scotch Rhapsody, Burns, No. 2, op. 24. 

MACCUNN..........Concert Overture, op. 3, The Land of the Moun- 

tain and the Flood (first time). 

Intermezzo, L’Amico Fritz (new). 

Overture, Phédre. 

Symphony, No. 4, Italian, op. 90. | 

Overture, Becalmed at Sea and Prosperous Voy- 

age. 

Overture, Fingal’s Cave. 

Ballet Music, Robert le Diable. 

Symphony, G minor (Koechel, 550). 

Symphony, C major (Koechel, 551). 

Overture, Magic Flute. 

Boabdil (new), Vorspiel 


New. 


9 
a 


MASCAGNI 
MASSENET.......++: 
MENDELSSOHN..... 


MEYERBEER 
MOZART 


MOSZKOWSKI Malaguena. 





Scherzo—Valse—Mauriscne Fantasie. 
PADEREWSKI1...... Concerto for Piano, A minor, op. 17 (first time). 
| er ee Columbus March and Hymn. 
ANT vénckisvenbonced Concerto for Piano, C minor, op. 185 (first time). 
REIWECER..cccvecre Adagio, from Concerto for Harp. 
RHEINBERGER..... Wallenstein’s Camp, The Capuchin’s Sermon. 
UME osc cde Basted Overture, William Tell. 
SAINT-SAENS....... Symphonic Poem, Danse Macabre. 


Suite Algerienne, op. 60. 
Concerto, for piano, No. 4, C minor (first time). 
Vorspiel, Mataswintha (new). 
Concerto, for piano, B minor, op. 22 (first time.) 
Fantasia, F minor, op. 103 (Mottl), new. 
Divertissement a la Hongroise. 
Cavalry March (Liszt). 
Theme and Var. from D minor quartet (string or, 
chestra). 
coeeedes Fantasia for Harp. 
..Symphony No. 1, B flat, op. 38. 
Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. 
Manfred, Entr’ Acte. Invocation of the Alpenfay, 
Fantasia for Violin, op. 131 (first time). 
SERVAIS, ......000000 Fantasia for Violoncello, O Cara Memoria. 
J. STRAUSS... Walzer, Seid umschlungen Millionen. 


X. SCHARWENKA.. 


SCHUBER' 


SCHUECKER 
SCHUMANN.,...... 





Walzer, Tout Vienne. 


SVENDSEN....,.....Violen (The Violet) Song. 
Passes seauhen Fete dans le temple de Jupiter, op. 21 (new). 
TSCHAIKOWSKY....Symphony No. 5, E minor, op. 64. 

Overture to Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Capriccio Italien, op. 45 (first time). 

Marche Slave. 

Suite from Ballet Casse Noisette (new). 
Souvenir de Florence, op. 70, string orchestra 

(first time). 

.. Serenade, No, 2, F major, op. 63. 

Concerto for Violoncello, op. 33 (first time). 





VOLKMANN....... 


WAGUER 500050656 ed Eine Faust Overture. 

Flying Dutchman: Overture, Aria: The Term's 
Expired. Ballade: Yo Ho! Duo: Like a 
Vision. 

Tannhduser: Overture, Aria: Dich theure Halle. 
Bacchanale. Introduction, Act III Tann- 
hiuser’s Pilgrimage. Evening Star. 

Meistersinger: Vorspiel. Act IIL, Introduction. 
Quintet, Procession of the Guilds. Dance of 
Apprentices. Procession of the Meistersingers. 
Finale, Prize Song. 

Tristan and Isolde. Prelude Act I. Finale 
Liebestod. 

Walktire: Ride of the Valkyries. Wotan’s Fare- 
well. Magic Fire Scene. Vorspiel Act I. 
Siegmund’s Love Song. 

Siegfried: Waldweben, Rheinjourney. Siegfried 
Idyl. 

Parsifal: Vorspiel. Good Friday Spell. Funeral 
Procession. 

Gétterdammerung: Siegried’s Death. Finale, 
Brunhilde’s Immolation. 

WRRBRiosccn sconces Overture. Der Freischititz. 


Solo for Clarinet, op. 73. Adagio. Rondo. 
Scena and Aria, Freischiitz. 


SoLoists Wuo AprEARED DURING THE SEASON. 


Piano. 
Ferruccio B. Busoni. Ignace J. Paderewski. 
Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler. Xaver Scharwenka. 
Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Vocal. 
Geo. E. Holmes. 
Martha Werbke Burckard 
Whitney Mockridge. 
Lillian Nordica. 


Ragna Linné. 
Minnie Fish. 
Minnie Brentano. 
Chas. A. Knorr. 
Chorus from the Apollo Club. 


Instrumental. 
J. Marquardt. 
F. Esser. 
V. Andersen. 
Theo. B. Spiering 
E. Schuecker. 


Bruno Steindel. 
J. Schreuers. 
Max Bendix. 
L. Amato. 


The First Summer Season 
OF 
Tue NATIONAL CONSERVATORY OF Music oF AMERICA, 
126 and 128 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 


Special Notice. 

ITH a view of enlarging the sphere of use- 
fulness of the Conservatory by placing its unrivaled 
tuition—unrivaled in respect to completeness and moderate 
charges—within the reach of many students whom their 
schoolduties may engross during the larger part of the year, 
it has been decided te inaugurate, on June 1 prox., a special 
summer term, to the advantages of which the attention of 
musical students in out-of-town colleges, seminaries, &c., 
and pupils in the enjoyment of a vacation period, is par- 

ticularly invited. 

Circulars, with lists of classes, names of professors, terms, 
&c., will be in readiness May 15, and will be forwarded on 
application. Further information furnished, as usual, to 
visitors, or on receipt of written inquiries. 


System Steno-Phonetic. 
HERE is perhaps no musical subject which 
has caused more actual interest and has proven so en- 
grossing as this new system of reading music at sight. All 
classes of musicians have been interested and delighted 
and really enthusiastic over this novel mode of locating 
tones. It 1s called ‘‘ wonderful in simplicity and unequaled 
in speed and accuracy,” according to those who have tried 
the solfeggio system, and have finally found their ‘‘ moor- 
ings” in the simple and effective method of independent 
vocal reading. One graduate of a Berlin conservatory 
says: ‘‘ To think of the uselessness of the solfeggio, after 
all! Why will they study it?” 

The system steno-phonetic is the very first thing of its 
kind ever used in this country—or, so far as we know, ever 
used anywhere. It is ‘‘ extremely ingenious,” as a French 
critic says, and, like all really excellent ideas of positive 
invention, it is simple, yet the author has begun to work 
past the present ideas already, making the thing more 
perfect, and even more simple if possible. After the years 
of study and application, and concientious endeavor, who 
shall not say that this young woman deserves her success, 
since she is a benefactor as well as a thorough musician and 
student and undoubtedly possesses a marked individuality 
in imparting her own invention —for invention it is. 





Carl Bernhard.—Carl Bernhard, one of the local vocal 
teachers of Chicago, has been engaged as one of the soloists 
in Abbey & Grau’s melodrama ‘‘ America,” which will run, 
during the World’s Fair_at the Auditorium in Chicago. 
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Mr. Schoenefield Replies. 
CHICAGO, April 15, 1893. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

N reply toa “Protest from Detroit,” in your) 
| last issue, regarding the $500 symphony prize awarded 
me by the National Conservatory of Music of New York, I 
beg to inform your correspondent, and all whom it may 
concern, that I was born in the city of Milwaukee, Wis., 
October 4, 1857, Scribner’s Dictionary of Music notwith- 
standing, which is certainly in error. 

My work was composed by tne during the summer of 
1892 and the score sent to the Conservatory September 28, 
1892. This certainly brings me within the prescribed age, 
thirty-five years, and entitles me to enter the competition. 
I have too high a regard for the divine art and my fellow 
composers to misrepresent facts or anything which would 
tend to preclude them from receiving that to which they 
may be rightfully entitled. Hoping this will enlighten 
and satisfy your suspicious correspondent, 

HENRY SCHOENEFELD, 
not 
‘* Henry Schoenfeld.” 


I remain, yours truly, 


It May Interest. 

T may interest the readers of the musical de- 
| partment of this paper to cast a glance this time into 
the trade department and read the World’s Fair article. 
The close identification of certain musical people with the 
musical instrument scheme at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position makes them interesting subjects for the present 
for the trade department of THe MusicaL Courier. 


A Very Interesting Concert. 
R. FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN can 
rest assured that he gave one of the most interesting 
concerts given in New York city this season last Sunday 
night in the Arion Society Hall. The first part of the 
program was devoted to compositions by the Fleming, 
Peter Benoit, Mr. Van der Stucken’s former master, and 
was a revelation of the excellences of this seldom heard and 
talented composer. Here is a facsimile of the program 
presented. 
Peter Benoit- 
Ouverture zum lyrischen Drama “Charlotte Corday.” 
Orchester. 
“Schwur und Gesang der Geusen”’ 
“ Der Friedensvertrag von Gent.” 
Perry Averill, Maennerchor and Orchester. 
“ Lorelei’ aus dem Sanggedicht “ Der Rhein.”” (Veu.) 
Mrs. Car! Alves und Orchester. 
Zwischenakt aus ‘ Charlotte Corday.” 


aus dem lyrischen Drama 


Volksscene aus “‘ Der Friedensvertrag von Gent.”” (NVeuw,) 
Orchester. 
Zweiter Theil des Sanggedichtes “ Die Schelde.”” (Veu.) 


Mrs. Carl Alves, die Wm. Rieger, Albert Thies, Perry Averill, 
Franz Remmertz, Conrad Behrens, Herm. Hovemann, Doppel- 
Maennerchor* und Orchester. 

Camille Saint-Saéns.—Arie aus der Oper “Samson und Dalila.” 
Mrs. Carl Alves und Orchester. 
Max Spicker.—‘‘ Winterabend.” (Neu.) 
Frank van der Stucken.—“ Ueber’s Jahr.”” (Neu.) 
Eduard Kremser.—“* Lindduftig halt die Maiennacht.”’ 
Maennerchor a capella. 
Carl Maria von Weber.—Arie des Caspar aus “ Der Freischtitz.” 
Conrad Behrens und Orchester. 
-* Kaisermarsch.” 
Orchester. 

* Unter freundlicher Mitwirkung des M,-G.-V. “ Arion’ 
ark, N. J 

The ‘‘ Charlotte Corday” overture, with its ingenious 
treatment of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,” is familiar to us, thanks to 
Mr. Van der Stucken. So also is the charming slow valse 
in the entr’act of the same opera. The excerpts from the 
lyric drama, ‘‘ Der Friedensvertrag von Gent,” were stir- 
ring in color, rhythm and patriotic suggestion. Benoit is 
individual in his handling of the chorus, and his orchestra 
is modern, varied and at times as highly spiced as Lizst or 
Wagner’s. Vigorous and martial, this ‘‘Gesang der Geu- 
sen,” with its defiant refrain, is about as strong a bit of 
‘*Die Schelde” shows 


Neu.) 


Richard Wagner.- 


von New- 


music we have had this season. 
once more Benoit’s strong propensity for depicting natural 
phenomena—he is an excellent landscape painter in tones 
—and his intense patriotism. 

The choral refrain ‘‘ Flandern dem Leu” is extremely 
ingenious, and the whole fantasy is very interesting. 
The ‘* Volksscene,” full of hearty humor and folk color, is 
also noteworthy. The three new songs.by Max Specker, 
Van der Stucken and Kremser were warmly received. 
The ‘* Lorelei,” withits clever suggestion of the old Silcher 
tune, was delightfully sung by Mrs. Alves, whose rich 
voice was also heard to great advantage in the lovely 
Saint-Saéns aria. The chorus sang with great power, 
freedom and dynamic nicety, thanks to Mr. Van der 
Stucken’s authoritative beat. Mr. Averill, too, distin- 
guished himself. He does good work. In fact the whole 
affair was a notable one, an oasis in a musical season that 
has been as arid as a desert. 








Pappenheim Pupils.—The pupils of Mrs. Eugenie Pap- 
penheim will be heard at a concert at Chickering Hall on 


Musical Items. 


The Madrigal Quartet.—The New York Madrigal quar- 
tet, composed of Miss Emily Lawler, contralto ; Miss Isa- 
belle Stone, soprano ; Mr. Henry L. Case, tenor, and Mr. 
Fred Gillette, baritone, gave a concert at Hardman Hall 
last Saturday evening with much success. Owing to the 
illness of Miss Lawler, the organization was reduced toa 
trio. 





a very prominent part. They were assisted by Mr. Victor 
Kiizdé, who gave two solos with spirit and expression; 


berti Pardo, tenor, and Miss Viola Pratt, a mezzo, witha 
voice of exceptional purity and sweetness. 


‘* Falstaff” was heard by a Rome audience for the first time 
at the Costanzi Theatre last evening. The house was 


| 


theatre only on State occasions, was present with Queen 
At the end of the first act Verdi came out be- 
His appear- 


Margaret. 
fore the curtain in response to repeated calls. 
ance had a magical effect upon the audience. 
and woman rose, cheering, applauding and waving hats and 
handkerchiefs. 

After the second act the king invited Verdi to the royal 
As Verdi entered the box the king took his hand and 
then led him forward into the full view of the audience. 
The scene that followed the first act was repeated. The 
composer acknowledged the cheers and cries of ‘‘ Long live 
Verdi!” with bows and smiles, which evoked further dem- 
onstrations. Fifteen minutes elapsed before the singer 
could proceed with the opera. 

After the performance most of the audience followed 
Verdi's carriage to his hotel and remained for some time, 
cheering and shouting ‘‘ Long live Verdi!” The municipal 
authorities have offered him the freedom of the city, and 
have decided to name a street after him.—‘‘ Herald.” 


box. 


German Opera in London.—The final announcement 
respecting the visit of the Berlin Royal Opera Company to 
London is that the season will begin in the spring of 1894, 
and that the repertory will consist of twenty-four works, 
many of which have never been given before in London. 

“ Check to the King.””—A new opera, by Ignaz Brull, en- 
titled ‘‘ Check to the King,” will be produced first at the 
Court Theatre, Munich. 

Fritz von Bose.—The fourth chamber music concert in 
Leipsic conducted by the pianist, Fritz von Bose, took place 
March 20. He was assisted by Miss Edith Robinson and 
Messrs. Heintzsch, Paul Will é and Julius Klengel. 

Musik Lexicon.—Hugo Riemann’s ‘‘ Musik Lexicon” 
appears in a new edition, brought down to date. 

Damrosch Sunday Concert.—An extra Damrosch Or- 
chestra concert was given at Music Hall last Sunday even- 
ing at which Sousa’s Military Band assisted, the combined 
forces numbering 130 pieces. Miss Carlotta Maconda, so- 
prano, and Mr. G. Campanari, baritone, were the soloists. 
This program was given : 

Torchlight dance, in B flat.......cccccscccces cccccccecccecess MOYOrDees 
Orchestra and Band. 

“ Solvejg’s Song,"’ Peer Gynt suite No. 

WATS O GONE SENOEE UN ED deka cuuenssdbcccoasedescecests 
Symphony Orchestra. 


..Grieg 
Czibulka 


Air, “ Largo al factotum,” “ Le Nozze di Figaro”’........ ......Mozart 
Mr. G. Campanari. 
Military overture, “ Der Koenigs-lieutenant’’................. ory 


NE MINE erin cacubsdencintosdececececvevecekuscéuc Bonnaud 
Sousa’s Concert Band. 
Air, “ Caro nome,” “ Rigoletto” 


setudh odeues Verdi 
Miss Carlotta Maconda. 


Wagner 


civvcces vecces Pp DEMmatIOn Cf Faust. 6... ccscces Berlioz 


(. Damnation of Faust ’’. 
\ 
Sousa’s Concert Band. 
ear Ger le, ** BN oncins sccpiresssépeecncscescccens 
(First time in America,) 
Mr. G. Campanari. 

“ The Gathering of the Armies,” “ Lohengrin,” Act III 
Orchestra and Band. 
“Marriage of Jeanette”’ 
Miss Carlotta Maconda. 


, 


Wagner 


wie Abaien Kae dae dedaed Masse 


“ Nightingale Song,” 


March, “ Aida” Verdi 


Orchestra and Band. 

The playing of the combined bands under Mr. Damrosch 
was very satisfactory, the tone being rich and massive; 
the torchlight dance was given with excellent effect. Un- 
der Mr. Sousa the band gave their numbers with precision, 
vigor and understanding, the wood wind being remarkable 
for its evenness and smoothness of tone. Both of the 
soloists were very acceptable. 

Marteau Plays for Pupils —Mr. Henri Marteau visited 
the New York College of Music last Saturday afternoon, and 
in conjunction with Mr. Alex. Lambert played before the 
students the entire Mendelssohn concerto and some minor 
pieces. The college hall was crowded with pupils of the 
institution who were most enthusiastic and demonstrative. 

A Man of Taste.—A very amusing story is going the 
rounds of the war ships. It is to the effect that the flag- 


ship Philadelphia is about to lose its bandmaster, just on 
the eve of the Columbian anniversary ceremonies at Hamp- 





Friday evening. 


He has, it is Said, declared his 


ton Roads and New York. 


They did some very effective work, both in concerted | 
numbers and in solos, Mr. Gillette in particular taking | 


Miss Maria Godey, soprano; Miss E. Vivian, soprano ; Al- | 


Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff.”"—Rome, April 16, 1893.—Verdi’s | 


crowded. King Humbert, who had previously been in the | 


Every man. | 





The reason which 


intention to leave the service at once. 
he gave the admiral for this action is that he was tired of 
wearing the ridiculous rig which Uncle Sam's naval authori- 
ties have adopted as the uniform of a bandmaster in the 


United States navy. It is a combination of blue and red 
| and is very gaudy. 
| braid about it, and even when made of the finest and most 
expensive of cloth has a decidedly cheap appearance. This 
particular bandmaster, who, like other men holding the 
same rate in the navy, is not even an American, has at last 


The full dress uniform has much red 


become so Americanized by contact with the people of this 
country that he will no longer suffer the indignity of being 
dressed up like a monkey. Everywhere he goes in uniform 
he is mistaken for a member of the Salvation army, and 
He will 


his patience, he has said, is entirely exhausted. 
stand it no longer, and Admiral Gherardi will be obliged 


to find another man to take his place. 

A Vassar Concert.—A concert was given at Vassar Col- 
lege last Friday evening by Prof. E. M. Bowman and Mr 
James Sauvage, at which this program was given : 


Sonata, op. G, No. 8. . oss ccccivccccnscsassacces Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Ghitenadpoadsqrdomecasscccedeh ..Gounod 


(Words by Lord Byron.) 
“Cantilene Pastorale,” op. 15, No. 3...... 
Canon in F sharp minor.... | 


..Guilmant 


: . pe OaGeeeecesegahes dénnecteceoseeqte Salomé 
“ Grand Chonersicccaice ) 
““On the Coast” wre nadaanas .. Buck 
Dedicated to E. M. Bowman.) 
PE ete i liccccesciceces ..Ries 


“Don Juan” serenade. . Tschaikowsky 


dé ended tke Het end « Sawarwden ondb sae apeey comtene eb . Bach 


Recitative, Tho’ Stricken”. . 
tigy? ogee “i ..Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Aria, “It Is Enough”’.... “ 
(From “Elijah.”” Organ accompaniment.) 


Tipaldi Brothers.—The Tipaldi Brothers, mandolinists, 
met with very flattering success at a concert at Steinway 
Hall last Monday evening. 

The Milwaukee Trio.—The Milwaukee Trio will close 
their second season next Saturday evening with a concert 
at the Athenzeum, Milwaukee, Wis. The organization com- 
prises J. Erich Schmall, piano ; Herman Zeitz, violin, and 
Ernst Beyer, ’cello. 

German Bands at the Garden —The series of a week's 
concerts to be given in the Madison Square Garden Amphi- 
theatre by the German infantry and cavalry bands, which 
are en route to Chicago to play at the fair there, promise to 
be an especially notable musical event. The two bands 
comprise a hundred musicians, many of them noted solo- 
ists, and all specially selected from the best bands of the 
German army to represent German military music at the 
fair. 
ing, April 23 
succeeding five nights and one matinée concert on Satur 


The first concert will be given on next Sunday even- 
, and there will follow a concert on each of the 
day. Both bands will participate in each concert ; a differ- 
ent program will be presented each day, and in the very 
wide range of works to be presented are excerpts from all 
the great masters, including Wagner, Verdi, Liszt, Schu- 
mann, Beethoven, Rossini, Strauss, Gounod, Saint-Saéns 
and Mozart. Next Sunday’s concert will be of sacred and 
popular music; Monday’s of opera music ; 
tary music; Wednesday, a Wagner night; Thursday, a 


Tuesday, mili- 


soloist’s concert, and Friday and Saturday, mixed pro- 
grams. The proceeds of the concerts, after expenses are 
paid, will be given for charitable purposes, half to the 
the 


the 


benevolent institutions of New York, and half to pay 
expenses of skilled German artisans who wish to visit 
fair. 

Adele Aus der Ohe in the West.—Adele Aus der Ohe 
has played with immense success in a number of concerts 
in San Francisco and the Pacific Coast. In the former city 
she gave six recitals and two orchestral concerts. In Lower 
California she played in Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa 
Barbara and Pasadena. Before her return East she will 
also be heard in Portland and some Puget Sound cities. 

Rose Schottenfels Sings.—Miss Rose Schottenfels had 


great success at the Mannerchor concert last Sunday even- 
ing, singing three solos and the solo part in Wallnofer’s can 
tata, ‘‘ Der Blumen Rache,” which was given for the first 


time in this country. 

Tavary in English Opera.— Next season we shall again 
have an English opera organization traveling through the 
the of 


she has just signed contracts to open her regular season in 


country. Mrs. Marie Tavary will be at head it, and 


Boston in Stetson’s Globe Theatre. The répertoire will be 
carefully selected and equal discretion is exercised in the 
engagement of the artists. Besides the regular répertoire 
‘*Carmen,” ‘* Mig- 
non,” ‘‘ Bohemian Girl,” &c., she will also produce as a 
novelty Leoncavallo’s ‘* Pagliacci,” also the third act of the 


of ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,” 


‘‘Meistersingers”’ will be given by her company for the 
first time in this country in English. Among the artists 


thus far engaged are: Miss Irene Pevny, who appeared in 





a number of concerts with Damrosch and Seidl last year ; 
Miss Lizzie MacNichol, Messrs. Payne Clarke, Barron 
Berthold, Perry Averill, Bowden Ralston, 
Negotiations are now pending with a first-class European 
baritone. 


and others. 
The company is under the business manage- 
ment of Henry Wolfsohn. 

Callers.— Miss Rose Schottenfels, E. M. Bowman, Presi- 
dent of the M. T. N. A.; Mr. Constantin Sternberg, the 
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2. S. Kimball, of Baltimore ; Mr. 


Philadelphia pianist ; Dr. I 
Paul Wiallard, Mr. Albert Mildenberg, Geo. M. Greene, W. 
W. Stevens, pianist, and David G. Henderson were callers 





at this office last week. 7 

Mr, Boscowitz’ Illness.—Mr. Frederick Boscowitz, the 
pianist, of Toronto, has been most seriously ill, but is now 
recovering, though still confined to his room. 

Lachmund's Lectures.—Mr. Carl V. Lachmund deliv- 
ered the last of his lecture recitals at his studio, 262 Lenox 
avenue, on Friday last, taking as his subject ‘‘ Descriptive 
and Program the principal illustrations being 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘‘ Danse Macabre,” for two pianos, and Liszt’s 


. Music,” 
‘* Mazeppa.” 

Late Foreign Items.—Hubert Parry will write a new 
oratorio for the next Leeds Festival. 
Arthur Sullivan has returned to London. 
Rome with Maurel, the baritone, 


Sir 

Verdi, on arriving at 
and Boito, in response to an invitation from the mayor to 
attend the first performance of *‘ Falstaff,” was the recipient 
of a remarkable popular ovation. The city council be- 
stowed on him the freedom of the city. 

The pianist, Mrs. Janotha, is going to Cracow to assist the 
Princess Czartoryska, Chopin’s pupil and friend, to write a 
biography of Chopin. 

Information From Ithaca.—Mr. M. M. Gutstadt, for- 
merly general manager of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, 
has been appointed manager of the new opera house being 
built here and which will be opened in the fall. Ovide 
Musin and his company appear here on the 25th inst. The 
Ithaca Conservatory faculty assisted by Mr. Vaechten 
Rogers, of Boston, harpist, will give a concert at Witgus 
Opera House the 20th inst. 

A Belari Pupil Engaged.—Miss Evaline Watson, pupil 
of Emilio Belari, has been engaged as solo contralto at 
Grace Church 

Jessie D. Shay.—Miss Jessie D. Shay was engaged by 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand to give a piano recital last Friday 
evening on his handsome $28,000 piano. She was highly 
successful 

Fursch-Madi at Newport.—Mrs. Fursch-Madi, the emi- 
nent cantatrice, proposes to establish a summer course of 
tuition in Newport, beginning June 15 next, con- 
It will be a great opportunity 


lyric 
tinuing until September 15. 
for the residents of Newport, and one of which they will 


doubtless avail themselves. 


In Re “ Piano Champion.” 

kditors The Musical Courier : 
R. MASON’S system of “ Touch and Tech- 
nic consists of four elements or interdependent 
parts, each of which makes one of the parts or volumes in 
These are the ‘‘ Two Finger Exercises,” 
the and ‘“ Arpeggios,” 
school of passage work, and finally the ‘‘ Octaves, &c.,” or 


its latest form. 
or school of touch ; ‘* Scales” or 
The first and fourth volumes are inti- 
mately connected, and the fourth depends upon the first for 
all its types of touch. In the very beginning Dr. Mason 
teaches the application of arm and hand touches, no less 


school of bravura. 


than those of the finger. The fourth volume advances be- 
yond this in using the hand as what I may call a complex 
7, é., with the fingers set clamp-wise, as in attacking 
I think any well informed person will 
find the first volume to differ from all technical works by 


unit 


chords and octaves. 


other authors in the very important respect of regarding ef- 
fective touch as the fundamental point of a pianistic educa- 
tion, whereas all the other systems regard manner of mov- 
ing the fingers as the first end, and tone a very much later 
end. Moreover, the entire method by which Dr. Mason 
proposes to train the student to effective touch is peculiar 
to himself, and has been the result of about thirty years’ 
evolution, as I can testify concerning the last twenty-two 
years from personal knowledge. ; 

The school of octaves is wholly novel and remarkably ef- 
The chord 
exercises, pedal suggestions and other passages in the 


ficacious, as thousands of students can testify. 





fourth volume have been put together in order to cover the 
main requirements of an advanced student. 

I think if your correspondent will inquire somewhat more 
carefully he will not be able to learn that anyone ever 
taught him the accentuated practice of scales, either in or- 
der ‘‘ to secure many repetitions ” or ‘‘to develop a sense 
of rhythm,” for both of which reasons Dr. Mason employs 
it, in 1858, or at any other time. 

The Mason system of four tone arpeggios derived key- 
boardwise from certain easy positions of the diminished 
seventh, is most certainly peculiar to Dr. Mason, and highly 
ingenious and interesting to pupils, oldor young. Themethod 
of combining these harmonic changes with different elabora- 
tions of rhythm is also wholly new with him, and an apparatus 
which, in the hands of a good teacher, is capable of being 
used for educating the player in what I have somewhere 
called the mental elements of piano technic—by which I 
mean the ability to carry on simultaneously chord concepts, 
rhythm concepts and dynamic concepts, constantly chang- 
ing in their inter-relations, very much as they do in well 
made pieces of a brilliant kind. 

In so far as regards the clearness, justice and thoroughly 
modern discussion which Dr. Mason makes of touch, it is 
too late to find fault. Every person who is able to judge 
what he sees and hears from first-class artists like Pade- 
rewski and Joseffy knows that the supposed elementary 
touches of such works as Plaidy’s technics make but a 
very small part of what they use. Dr. Mason’s book, so far 
as I know, is the first which has undertaken to describe 
these, illustrate them, classify them and explain the prin- 
ciples upon which they rest. And if in a little time it should 
be found necessary to throw away all the text of ‘‘ Touch 
and Technic” as being inadequate, the fact would still re- 
main that this work and its predecessor ‘‘ Mason's Piano 
Technics” (Ditson, 1878) are the first ones undertaking to 
cover this ground. Concerning the older work I suppose I 
may speak with a degree of confidence, since I wrote the 
text under Dr. Mason's direction. The present work, how- 
ever, is the first to explain a method of obtaining the typical 
arm touches, and the text is as far as possible exactly Dr. 
Mason’s own. I say this also with a degree of confidence, 
having aided in a part of the work in the capacity of 
amanuensis. 

As for my own relation to Mason’s technics, while I do 
not regard it as needing apology, I may perhaps say that 
upon first learning a part of its principles in 1870, I imme- 
diately saw that here was a useful apparatus for piano 
teachers, and especially for those engaged in the task of 
assisting untaught American students to become musical 
at the same time that they were gaining key-board mastery. 
Using it daily in my own teaching, which has not by any 
means been mainly or largely elementary, I naturally found 
out its good points more and more. And as questions were 
continually being sent me by correspondents upon points 
which a proper use of this system would solve, I have 
not hesitated to say what I thought. That reiteration 
may often have been tiresome to musicians, I can well 
understand. But so long as they have related to real needs 
of readers of the ‘‘ Etude” I have not hesitated to repeat, 
‘If at first you don’t succeed,” you know. 

In regard to Dr. Mason's teaching of rhythm, your cor- 
respondent is entirely wrong. The minute accentuation of 
what we might call ‘‘ measure molecules” no man under- 
stands better than Dr. Mason. But in the accentual treat- 
ment of scales and arpeggios he has chosen, for reasons of 
his own, to confine the accentuation to the first tone of the 
metre, which always has not a merely rhythmical accent, 
but an emphasis, leaving all the intermediate parts of the 
measure undefined. If your correspondent will read care- 
fully the text in Mason’s Technics (1878) he will find a sys- 


| tem of rhythmic progress which cannot fail of educating 


the player to this molecular accentuation. 
In conclusion, permit me to extend to the correspondent 
a sentiment of distinguished regret that my poor efforts in 
writing have not gained his approval. 
Very respectfully, W. S. B. Matruews. 
CHICAGO, April 14, 1893. 





WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPO- 
SITION. 
intateatiliaetis 
HE MUSICAL COURIER takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing the engagement of Mr. W. Waugh 
Lauder as its chief critic of the musical perform- 
ances at World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 
Mr. Lauder will be one of the corps of five represen- 
tatives of this paper who will be occupied in making 
the chronicle of Exposition events in music and in 
the reports of events in the departments of foreign 
and American and ancient musical instruments. 

The program for the opening exercises on May 1 
seems to be generally misunderstood. There are to 
be no military features whatever—no parade and no 
display,of troops. The ceremony is to be very simple, 
and it will all take place in Jackson Park, the formal 
part of it from a platform at the east front of the 
Administration Building. The program is complete, 
except for the selection of a chaplain to offer the 
opening prayer, and is as follows: 





Music, ‘Columbian March,” by John K. Paine 

Prayer. 

Presentation of the chiefs of departments by the Director General 

Chorus, “‘ In Praise of God.” 

Address by President Cleveland, formally opening the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Starting the machinery, during which will be given Handel’s 
* Hallelujah’ chorus. 

Official visits of the President and other invited guests to the depart- 
ment buildings, where they will be received by the chiefs. 

It has been arranged that the platform from which 
the program will be given will extend from the east 
rotunda, where the chorus and orchestra will be sta- 
tioned, out far enough into the plaza so that the 
President, speaking from the front, may at least be 


seen by all the crowd. 


“The MacKaye Spectatorium.” 
HE model of “The MacKaye Spectatorium,”’ 
which the Columbian Celebration Company recently 
completed at Chicago and from which the equipment of the 
grand production is to be prepared, was recently shown to 
the Chicago newspaper critics. These men who by train- 
ing and inclination are prone to look at things with a cold, 
cynical eye of criticism, went into raptures over the work- 
ings of this little model where nothing but mere mechanical 
and lighting effects were shown. Ina report of what took 
place Mr. W. T. Hall, the dramatic editor of the Chicago 
‘* Post,” used the following language: ‘‘ Enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the little company greeted every scene and 
every remarkable manipulation of the lights and at the con- 
clusion there were those present who predicted that the 
Spectatorium would rival the Fair itself. It is safe to say 
that it will attract more attention here during the Fair than 
did the Eiffel Tower, of Paris. No description can carry 
any idea even of the model and what will the great and 
complete whole be. Mr. MacKaye was showered with con- 
gratulations and voted a wonder, and there was not a dis- 
senting voice.” The opinion thus given expression by 
Mr. Hall, who has the reputation of being one of the most 
just and severe critics of Chicago, is the simple voicing of 
the general opinion of those who have seen the model. One 
may be able to obtain an imperfect conception of wha. the 
grand production of the spectatorio, ‘‘ The World Finder,” 
will be when the mere mechanical movements of a little 
model—constructed on a scale of 1 foot to 24 feet—can so 
stir professional critics, who are trained to find all the im- 
perfections and flaws that can be found. Even in this 
model it is said that it was impossible to attempt the more 
delicate and astonishing features which will mark the grand 
production. 
Taking this model as a basis, and increasing it twenty- 
four times, one can readily imagine that the scenic environ- 
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ments and mechanical movements will be somewhat aston- 
ishing ; to this add the environment of the best and noblest 
music of the great masters ; fill the stage with trained peo- 
ple able to perform their various réles in the great spec- 
tatorio; give the action of the piece its suitable and 
appropriate nobility of dialogue, and you have a complete, 
composite whole which must far transcend the model that 
so stirred and aroused those privileged to see it. 

It rather taxes the imagination to conceive the vastness 
of some of the features and figures which the Chicago 
newspaper men gave in connection with this enterprise. 
They told of machinery so powerful and rapid that it would 
mobilize 600 tons through a space of 500 feet in forty 
seconds ; of intricate and amazing electrical effects by which 
could be presented every phase of the tropical day and 
night ; which could present with equal ease and fidelity to 
nature the first blush of the morning; could follow the 
traveling orb of day through its course from morn til mid- 
day and from noon to midnight ; could successfully present 
all the phases of the moon and stars ; could give the murky, 
hazy light of the approaching storm, and fill the heavens 
with the thunderbolts of the great Jove, and could from all 
this bring forth the rainbow of Divine promise almost as 
perfectly as nature herself. Yet all these things are 
possible, say the Chicago newspaper men who have seen 
the model. 





Paris Items. 
PARIS, April 5, 1893. 
HE month of March has had an avalanche of 
concerts of every description, besides the regular Sun- 
day concerts of Lamoureux, Colonne, and the Conservatoire. 
Mr. Eugene d’Harcourt, a French nobleman, who has been 
studying in the Conservatoire and in Berlin, has lately 
opened a large concert hall built by himself for the sake of 
art, and is giving three times a week ‘‘Concerts Eclectiques 
Populaires.” He has an orchestra of about seventy-five 
pieces, Mr. d'Harcourt being the director. A large pipe 
organ has been built lately which is used for organ recitals 
and for spiritual concerts. The price of admission is from 
$1 to 10 cents. 

March 25 being the anniversary of the death of Beet- 
hoven, the program was entirely made up with numbers of 
the maestro,which were listened to by an immense audience. 
The numbers were as follows : Overture, ‘‘ Prométhée ;” 
string quartet in B flat (op. 130), Messrs. Marsick, Hayot, 
Van Waefelghem, Loeb ; symphony in C minor (orchestra) 
and recitation on Beethoven by Mr. Grandmongin. 

The Colonne Orchestra gave an extra concert on Easter 
Friday at the ThéAtre du Chateau d’Eau, with the assistance 4 
of the violinist Sarasate, who performed with his usual vir- 
tuosity Beethoven's concerto, op. 61, and Saint-Saéns’ ** In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso.” The orchestra gave 
most admirably Massenet’s ‘‘ Ouverture de Phédre,” ‘‘ Pré- 
lude de Parsifal,” Wagner; ‘‘ Panis Angelicus,” C. Frank; 
tenor solo by Mr. Warmbrodt, which was redemanded, and 
the ‘‘ Death of Siegfried,” Wagner orchestra. The second 
part of the program was the ‘ L’Enfance du Christ,” by 
Berlioz, with chorus and orchestra. Cc. M. Y¥. 








More Richter News. 
Boston, April 16. 

CABLE dispatch from Vienna says that 

musical circles are agitated over the engagement of 
Hans Richter by Col. Henry L. Higginson, who has for 
years backed the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Richter said to a Boston correspondent on Saturday that he 
should fulfill his contract with Colonel Higginson, signed 
last Thursday. He said that his Boston contract is that he 
shall direct two concerts each week, beginning in the 
early part of next October, and his duties under his new 
contract will be, he thinks, a great relief after those he has 
been subjected to here. 

The two reasons which have led him to accept Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s offer are, first, a feeling that it will give him a re- 
lief from the overwork now imposed upon him at Vienna, 
which he stands in need of ; and second, thorough and sin- 
cere admiration for and sympathy with Americans and 
American ideas. Financially he is so situated that what- 
ever money inducement has been held out by Colonel Hig- 
ginson would have little or no influence upon his action in 
the matter. When the correspondent ventured to suggest 
that he might find obstacles to carrying out his plans from 
his official associations, he scowled in the way all who have 
ever played under him will readily remember, and said that 
he should carry out his contract with Mr. Higginson at any 
cost. He added, with a smile, that when once in America 
he expected he should quickly become thoroughly identi- | 
fied with its people, manners and ideas. 

Mr. Richter said to the correspondent that his plans had 
not been changed regarding his Chicago concerts, as a 
part of the Exposition series. He will leave Vienna early 
in June and return immediately after a short stay in Chi- | 
cago to prepare to take his wife and family to Boston, in 
which city he expects to be established permanently by 
the middle of next September. 

The consternation in art circles in Vienna over Mr. | 
Richter’s proposed departure will be apparent from the fact 
that he directs the choral church service at the Imperial 














Chapel, is first director of the Grand Opera and conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society, and is thoroughly identified 
with Vienna art life. It does not appear to be realized in 
Vienna that all these duties make demands upon such a 
man that even his great energy is not at all times sufficient 
to meet. From a pecuniary standpoint, the two concerts 
each week in Boston will give a much better return to 
Richter than all his engagements in Vienna. To-morrow 
Mr. Richter directs for the last time there the Ninth 
Symphony, and the interest in the occurrence is widespread. 
A great reception is said to await him upon his appearance 
at the conductor’s desk, and he will be made to realize once 
more how large a place he holds in the hearts of the Vienna 
musical public.—‘ Tribune.” 


San Francisco Letter. 
San Francisco, April 8, 1893. 
HE symphony concert of the 24th drew the usual 
large audience to the Tivoli, who, with the assistance of a 
nice little pamphlet program containing an analysis of the principal 
numbers, heartily enjoyed the musical menu. We had Massenet’s 
sixth suite, Grieg’s ‘‘ Old Style” suite for strings (op. 40), Gold- 
mark's ‘* Rustic Wedding ” symphony and Wieniawski’s concerto 
for violin. The latter was admirably played by Mr. Nathan 
Landsberger, one of our youngest and best solo players. The 
long and arduous performance was received with such applause 
that the repeated bowing of the blushing artist failed to still the 
storm, which only ceased when the conductor began the sym- 
phony. Nathan certainly made a hit, and I am glad of it, though 
I fear my glee is not shared by all the violinists in town, some of 
whom hardly enjoyed seeing him play so much better than they 
can themselves. 

On April 7 the last of the series took place. The program be- 
gan with Beethoven's ‘‘ Leonora” overture, No. 3, followed by 
Grieg’s piano concerto, op. 16, very well played by Mrs. Edgar 
S. Kelley, who also showed herself an accomplished singer in the 
subsequent rendering of ‘‘ Israfel” (Poe’s poem), set to music by 
Mr. Kelley, and accompanied by the orchestra under his baton. 
The orchestration of this song was ingenious and interesting, 
and inspired me with a regret that so much artistic labor had 
been bestowed on a ‘‘ poem” so little worthy of the effort. 

The other numbers of the program were the introduction to 
the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” so well played as to be redemand- 
ed and repeated. Mozart's G minor symphony closed the con- 
cert. 

An effort is being made to continue these concerts during the 
summer. Those given have been the most successful we ever 
had in San Francisco. 

Miss Alvina Heuer, a young lady who has had considerable ex- 
perience as a vocalist in local concert and amateur opera work for 
several years, intends going East to enter the profession. Her 
friends gave her a farewell testimonial in Odd Fellows’ Hall on 
the 24th, which I hear wasasuccess. I frequently notice the 
name of some Californian girl among those who are your favorite 
singers, and we shall all be very willing to hear that Miss Heuer 
has achieved fame and good fortune in her wider sphere of en- 
deavor. 

The testimonial to Mrs. Mary Wyman Williams, which was at 
first intended to take the form of an operatic performance, was 
wisely changed to a vaudeville entertainment. It came off on 
April 6, at Odd Fellows’ Hall, when in spite of the stormy night a 
large and fashionable audience enjoyed a neat program of vari- 
ous ‘‘ acts,” musical and otherwise, some of which had already 
delighted the members of the Bohemian Club at ‘“‘ High and Low 
Jinks.”’ 

Mr. Donald de V. Graham, who has been associated with Mrs. 
Williams in all her operatic appearances, sang with her some of 
their former duets, and quite a large slice of ‘‘ Girofle-Girofla ” 
closed the program. Besides being a success in the matter of 
delighting the audience, it is gratifying to hear that the receipts 
were sufficient to leave a generous margin for the beneficiary, 
with which she, I believe, means to go in search of a broader 
field for her professional improvement. Mrs. Williams has for 
the past few years held the position of soprano in Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, where she has been a favorite. 

If she adopts the stage I’ve no doubt she will be successful. 
Her very attractive appearance will ably second her pretty 
singing. 

The Bostonians are in the last of their four weeks’ engagement 
at the Baldwin Theatre, where during Lent, and even Passion 
Week, they have been greeted by crowded houses. They gave 
‘‘Robin Hood” for the first week, ‘‘ The Knickerbockers” the 
second, ‘‘ The Ogalalas” the third, and are repeating ‘‘ Robin 
Hood” this week. As this is announced as the last sight of them 
we shall have for three years, people are especially anxious to 
see them before they go. During their stay several of them have 
kindly sung in some of our principal churches. Mr. Hoff sang 
Faure’s ‘‘ Palms” for me at Grace in fine style, and on Good 
Friday Mrs. Hoff favored us with Gounod’s ‘‘ Green Hill” atthe 
Offertory, very delightfully sung. 

Pref. Alfred Kelleher, who came here with his talented wife, 


Susan Galton, and introduced us to the beauties of comic opera 
in English some twenty years ago, but leaving the stage soon 
became one of our most successful teachers of vocal music, is 
still ‘‘at it.” I met him to-day looking not a month older than 
he did when he arrived. ‘In the course of a pleasant chat he 
mentioned the merits of the opera of ‘‘ Yorktown,” written by 
Mr. Fleishman, which was sung at the Tivoli last week. I was 
unable to witness it, but am glad to hear from so good and disin- 
terested an authority as Mr. Kelleher that the work reflects 
much credit upon its young composer. 

I made a short excursion into the Sonoma Valley this week, 
and in a‘nice little theatre in the beautiful town of Santa Rosa 
heard ‘‘ The Mermaid” very pleasingly presented and sung by 
the pupils of Miss Lizzie Parker Howell, of San Francisco, under 
her own direction. 

The managerial responsibilities devolved upon Miss Freda 
Hill, of Santa Rosa, who carried them through to success, and at 
the same time filled the réle of ‘‘ Prince” in the cast. She was 


ably assisted by Miss Brush, Miss Farmer and other pretty 
Santa Rosans, and especially by Miss Alice Partridge, of this 
city, who brought to her work so much histrionic and vocal 


talent that her friends advise her to make the lyric stage a pro- 
fession. 

Mrs. Howell has been here for nearly thirty years, and has al- 
ways been known as one of our best singers and teachers. Now 
that she devotes all her efforts to making her pupils sing, the 
way in which they do it reflects the greatest credit upon her 
methods, and confirms the opinion quite generally held that she 
has no superiors in the local field of vocal instruction. 

Easter was a sunny day and passed off with unusual success. 
Passion week was signalized by the singing of Stainer’s ‘* Cruci- 
fixion” by Mr. George J. Brewer's excellent boy choir at St. 
Luke’s on Good Friday night, and by the same work and Rossini’s 
‘‘ Stabat” by the boy choir at the Church of the Advent on the 
same evening. I only heard the performance at St. Luke's, 
which was very satisfactory and drew a very large attendance. 
Quite ambitious programs were offered for Easter Sunday, which 
compare favorably with those I see Tut MusicaL CourieR print 
as given in New York this year, and I’m sure we are far ahead of 
you in floral decorations. We can afford to ‘“* deck the font with 
flowers ” when calla lilies only cost $2 ahundred. We used them 
by the thousand at Grace Church, which looked a dream of beauty. 
But this is customary in Callifornia, and no one loves the State 
more than Henry M. Boswortu. 
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OE. 


Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt 
of four (4) dollars for each. 

During a period of thirteen years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 


universally commented upon. 


We 


have received nu- 


merous orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish 
the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating a 


selection, 


Adelina Patti 

Ida Klein 

Sembrich 

Christine Nilsson 

Scalchi 

Gonzalo Nufiez 
Marie Roze 

Etelka Gerster 

Nordica 

Josephine Yorke 

W C Carl 

Emma Thursby 

Teresa Carreiio 

Minnie Hauk—2 

Materna 

Albani 

Emily Winant 

Lena Little 

Murio-Celli 

James T Whelan 

Eduard Strauss 

Elenor W Everest 

Marie Louise Dotti 

Fursch-Madi—2 
ohn Marquardt 
élie de Lussan 

Antonio Mielke 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills 

Charles M Schmitz 

Friedrich von Flotow 

Franz Lachner 

Louis Lombard 

Edmund C Stanton 

William Courtney 

Josef Staudig! 

EM Bowman 

Mrs Minnie Richards 

Arthur Friedheim 

Clarence Eddy 

Mr & Mrs C H Ciarke 

Fannie Bloomfield 

S E Jacobsonn 

C Mortimer Wiske 

Emma L Heckle 

Edvard Grie, 

Adolf Henselt 

Eugen d’ Albert 

Lilli Lehmann 

Franz Kneisel ‘ 

Leandro Campanari 

Blanche Stone Barton 

Amy Sherwin 

Achille Errani 

Henry Schradieck 

John F Rhodes 

Wilhelm Gericke 

Frank Taft 

C M Von Weber 

Edward Fisher 


Adele Aus der 
Karl Klindworth 
Edwin Klahre 

Helen D Campbell 
Alfredo Barili 

Wm R Chapman 
Montegriffo 

Mrs Helen Ames 
Eduard Hanslick 
Oscar Beringer 
Princess Metternich 
Edward Dannreuther 
Ch M Widor 

Rafael Diaz- Albertini 
Otto Roth 

Anna Carpenter 

W L Blumenschein 
Richard Arnold 

Josef Rheinberger 
Max Bendix 

Helene von Doenhoff 
Adolf Jensen 

Hans Richter 
Margaret Reid 

Emil Fischer 

Merrill Hopkinson, M D 
E S Bonelli 
Paderewski 
Stavenhagen 

Arrigo Bolto 

Paul von Janké 

Carl Schroeder 

John Lund 

Edmund C Stanton 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 

Wm H Rieger 

Rosa Linde 

Henry E Abbey 
Maurice Grau 
Eugene Weiner 
Marion S Weed 

John Philip Sousa 
Adolph Hoppe 

Anton Rubinstein S C 
Paderewski S C 
Richard Wagner S C 
Charles Gounod S C 
Hector Berlo‘z S C 
Eugenia Castellano 
Henri Marteau 
Glose Family 





D W Reeves 
Verdi 


Teresina Tua 

Lucca 

Ivan E Morawski 
Leopold Winkler 
Costanza Donita 
Carl Reinecke 
Heinrich Vogel 
Johann Sebastian Bach 
Peter Tschaikowsky 
Jules Perotti—2 
Adolph M Foerster 
J H Hahn 

Thomas Martin 
Clara Poole 

Pietro Mascagni 
Richard Wagner 
Theodore Thomas 
Dr. Damrosch 
Campanini 

Jenny Meyer 
Constantin Sternberg 
Dengremont 
Galassi 

Hans Balatka 
Liberati 

Johann Strauss 
Anton Rubinstein 
Del Puente 


Hope Glenn 

Louis Blumenberg 
Frank Van der Stucken 
Frederic Grant Gleason 
Ferdinand von Hiller 
Robert Volkmann 
Julius Rietz 

Max Heinrich 

A L Guille 

Ovide Musin—2 
Theodore Habelman 
Edouard de Reszké 
Louise Natali 

Ethel Wakefield 
Carlyle Petersilea 
Carl Retter 

George Gemiinder 
Emil Liebling 

Van Zandt 

W Edward Heimendah! 
S G Pratt 

Rudolph Aronson 
Victor Capoul 

Albert M Bagby 

W Waugh Lauder 
Mrs W Waugh Lauder 
Mendelssohn 

Hans von Biilow 
Clara Schumann 
Joachim 

Ravogli Sisters 

Franz Liszt 

Christine Dossert 
Dora Henninges 

A A Stanley 

Ernst Catenhusen 
Heinrich Hofmann 
Emma Eames 

Emil Sauer 

Jessie Bartlett Davis 
D Burmeister-Petersen 
Willis Nowell 

August Hyllested 
Gustav Hinrichs 
Xaver Scharwenka 
Heinrich Boetel 

W E Haslam 

Carl E Martin 

Jennie Dutten 

Walter J Hall 
Conrad Ansorge 
Carl Baermann 

Emil Steger 

Paul Kalisch 

Louis Svecenski 
Henry Holden Huss 
Neally Stevens 

Dyas Flanagan 

Adele Le Claire 

Mr and Mrs Carl Hild 
Anthony Stankowitch 
Moriz Rosenthal 
Victor Herbert 
Martin Roeder 
Joachim Raff 

Felix Mottl 

Augusta Ohrstrim 
Mamie Kunkel 

Dr F Ziegfeld 

C F Chickering 
Villiers Stanford 
Louis C Elson 

Anna Burch 

Mr and Mrs Alves 
Ritter-Gitze 

Adele Lewing 
Frederic Shailer Evans 
Hugo Goerlitz 

Anton Seidl S$ C 
Theodore Thomas S C 
Franz Liszt S C 

H Helmholtz SC 
Joseph Joachim S C 
Pauline V Garcia S C 
Rudolf Gott 


Pauline Schiller-Haag 
Jean de Reszké 
Marchesi 

Laura Schirmer 

P S Gilmore 

Kathinka Paulsen White 
Rose Schottenfels 

Mrs Johnstone-Bishop 
Max Bruch 

L G Gottschalk 
Antoine de Kontski 

S B Mills 

E M Bowman 

Otto Bendix 

H W Sherwood 
Florence Drake 
Victor Nessier 
Johanna Cohen 
Charles F Tretbar 
Jennie Dickerson 

E A MacDowell 
Theodore Reichmann 
Max Treuman 

C A Cap 

Hermann Winkelmann 
Donizetti 

William W Gilchrist 
Ferranti 

Johannes Brahms 
Meyerbeer 

Moritz Moszkowski 
Anna Louise Tanner—2 
Filoteo Greco 
Wilhelm Junck 
Fannie Hirsch 
Michae! Banner 

Dr S N Penfield 

F W Riesberg 

Emil Mahr 

Otto Sutro 

Carl Faelten 

Belle Cole 

unt 

Georges Bizet 

John A Brockhoven 
Edgar H Sherwood 
Grant Brower 

F H Torrington 
Carrie Hun-King 
Pauline |’ Allemand 
Verdi 

Hummel Monument 
Berlioz Monument 
Haydn Monument 
Johann Svendsen 
Johanna Bach 

Anton Dvorak 
Saint-Sans 

Pablo de Sarasate 
Jules Jordan 

Albert R Parsons 

Mr & Mrs G Hensche 
Bertha Pierson 
Carlos Sobrino 
George M Nowell 
William Mason 

F X Arens 

Anna Lankow 
Maud Powell 

Max Alvary 

Josef Hofmann 
Handel 

Carlotta F Pinner 
Marianne Brandt 
Henry Duzensi 
Emma Juch 

Fritz Giese 

Anton Seidl 

Max Leckner 

Max Spicker 
Judith Graves 
Hermann Ebeling 
Anton Bruckner 
Mary Howe 
Attalie Claire 

Mr and Mrs Lawton 
Fritz Kreisler 
Virginia P Marwick 
Richard Burmeister 
W J Lavin 

Niels W Gade 
Hermann Levi 
Edward Chadfield 
James H Howe 
George H Chickering 
John & Fillmore 
Helene C Livingstone 
M J Niedzielski 
Franz Wilczek 
Alfred Sormann 
Juan Luria 

Carl Busch 

Alwin Schroeder 

Mr and Mrs Nikisch 
Dora Becker 

Jeanne Franko 
Frank Taft 

Velesca Frank 
Furiccio Busoni S C 
FridaDeGeble-Ashforth 
Theodora Pfaffiin S C 
Caroline Ostberg 
Marie Groebl 

Edgar TinelS C 
Emilio Belari 
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)TICE has been issued granting an extension to 
April 30 to World's Fair exhibitors for the plac- 
However, special privileges 
after that 


}ing of their exhibits. 
will be granted to delayed exhibits even 
date. 


lar 
N 
} 
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= 
HE two sons of the late A. H. Whitney, of Quincy, 
T Ill., have secured the control of the estate, and 
will hereafter conduct the piano and organ business 
| in a new establishment they are about to occupy. 
They had a consultation last week with a Rockford 
piano man with a view to his engagement. 


= 
N arrangement has been perfected to place the 
A exhibition of German musical instruments in the 
gallery beside the German Educational Exhibit in the 


Manufactures Building of the World’s Fair, thus 
German astronomical, optical, mathematical and 
musical instruments will be grouped together. 

aa 


ERE is a Kimball advertisement in the Chicago 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT : 


| 
SPENCER T. DRIGGS R.S. MAXWELL. 
A. T. KING FRANK M. STEVENS. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., 
Ill R., Berlin, W. Germany. 


| 
| 


WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, 226 Wabash Ave., Joun E. Hart, 
Manager. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 82 West St. 

LEIPSIC, GEKRMANY: Gesrfper Hue, Kinigstrasse 16. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, IX Schwarspanier str. : 
LONDON AND PARIS: Brentano's. 

New York, Gene - Distributing 
Agents. | 
Chicago, Western Distributing Agents. 


American News Company, 
Western News Company, 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance 


Yearly, #4.00; casita 5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents 








RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 





PER INCH. 
Three Months $20.00 Nine Months. .. 860.00 | 
Six Months 40.00 Twelve Months......... 80.00 


Special! rates for preferred positions. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. m. on 
Monday. 

All changes in advertisements must reach this office by Friday preced- 
ing the issue in which changes are to take effect. 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft or money orders, payable to the Musicat Courter Company. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, 1880. 
No. 8&Bs. 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19, 1893. 





Telephone - - - - 1253-18th. 


Sunday papers. Mr. Kimball was in New York 
last week. 


§ lew ~ EVOLUTION OF PIANO MANUFAC- 
turing 


‘A new race of piano manufac turers has sprung 


up, and with them new methods.’ 


‘Public taste has been educated to a point 
where the individual is almost an expert. 
‘This wider knowledge co compe ls a higher stand- 


wt in all lines of business. 


‘Reputation counts for little unless it is upheld 
by actual results.’ 


“The day is gone when the manufacturer can 


rely on the name alone 
“The march of progress demands improve- 
ments.” 
‘The piano of to- day must possess every 
good quality that years of experiment have in- 


vented.’ 


‘The makers of the new Kimball piano have 
astent their reputation by a product that has 
kept up with every improvement.” 

“This they have been able to do by ample capi- 
tal and the employment of the highest grade of 
skille 2d labor that can be obtained.’ 


or 
HIS issue constitutes the fourth of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER monthly specials for 1893. It consists 
of 54 pages. The next issue of a special nature will 
be that in May, which will embrace many particular- 
ly interesting features of the World’s Fair. 
The specials for the six months during which the 


| Exposition runs will be the greatest issues ever pub- 


SPECIAL. | 


—_ >__- 


Cuicaco, April 18, 1893, 

Chickering & Sons have leased special World's 
Fair warerooms, corner Wabash avenue and 
Adams street. 


System of awards virtually adopted. 


HE signs of the ‘‘ Popular Pease Pianos” are all 


lished by a music paper. 
s+ 

HE parties interested in the new corporation 
7 known as the Piano and Organ Supply Company, 
of Chicago, arrived in that city yesterday, and it is 
therefore supposed that the expert examination of 
the books of Augustus Newell & Co. have been com- 
pleted and that the matter will now be brought to a 
close. As soon as definite action is taken THE Mu- 
SICAL COURIER will publish the full particulars. 


= 


HE latest consignment inducement we have heard 





M. A. B. 


displayed extraordinary 


these advertisements. 
HE assortment of made by Newman 
Brothers for their World's Fair exhibit is com- 
pleted and will be of a nature to surprise the piano 
This Chicago firm is doing a very 


over Chicago and vicinity. Mr. MacDonald has 
judgment in the placing of 


+2 


organs 


and organ trade. 


extensive trade in its line, and there are now on the 
order books of the house a sufficient number of organs 
to keep the 
even should no supplementary orders come in. 
they do happen to come in. 


factory busy during the next six weeks, 
But 


of is to pay or prepay the freight on the first ship- 
ment as an inducement to the consignee. In view of 
the fact that a good many men accepting consigned 
|goods have not sufficient cash to pay their board, 
much less the freight on pianos, it is a good scheme 
to prepay or agree to pay the shipping company, as 
|such pianos may be left at the depots for such a 
| length of time as to affect at least the case, for the 
reason that the consignee would probably be unable 
to pay the freight until he had collected a few of 
| those $5 a month instalment accounts, which even 
may not belong tohim. The system must be cred- 
ited to the Everett Piano Company. 











HERE is a standing invitation to the trade from 

Reed & Sons, the Chicago piano manufacturers, 

to call at their booth at the World's Fair to examine 

the ‘‘Reed system” of upright piano construction. 
The novelties are all covered by patents. 


aaa 
M* OTTO BRAUMULLER returned from his 
two weeks’ rest at Bermuda on Monday last, 
and has found plenty of work here to tax his re- 
covered health. An addition to the factory will be 
commenced within a short time, and the Fifth ave- 
nue wareroom will be open within a fortnight. 
= 
W N. HOBART, of Cincinnati, who last Thurs- 
‘, day was re-elected treasurer of the Whiskey 
Trust at its annual election at Peoria, Ill., is one of 
the directors and incorporators of the John Church 
Company and manipulator of the company’s financial 
scheme. He is very much of an adept in such schemes 
and is altogether a most useful man. 
= 


ERY few people in the trade know that Mr. Wm. 
H. Bush, president of the Bush & Gerts Piano 
Company, of Chicago, is a Maryland man by birth, 
he having come from old Frederick County, the home 
of ‘‘ Barbara Fritchie.” Mr. Bush went to Chicago 
37 years ago (it will be in June), and he is one of those 
men who had already acquired a competency before 
he entered the piano trade in which he has made con- 
siderable money, sufficient, together with what he had 
before, to make him to-day a solid financial bulwark. 
His son, Wm. L. Bush, is a great assistance in the 
executive department of the business, and young 
Bush is said to have considerable influence with his 
respected paternal ancestor. And that’s right, too. 


s+ 

R. CHAS. KEIDEL'’S visit to Chicago last week 

proved to be one of those surprises that East- 
ern men meet with who make their first bow to the 
Chicago music trade and the World’s Fair. Mr. 
Keidel saw the buildings of the Paris Exposition just 
before they were taken down, and he tells us that 
they were insignificant compared with the World's 
Fair structures. This is in consonance with the 
statements of those who visited the Paris Exposition, 
and who have been at the World’s Fair grounds. 
Mr. Keidel was certainly delighted with the display 
of Knabe pianos at Lyon & Healy’s great establish- 
ment. There is only onecity that takes more Knabe 
pianos than Chicago, and that of course is Balti- 
more. 
oF 
HE ‘Iron Port,” a newspaper published at Es- 
canaba, Mich., recently printed a severe article 

on one James Medbury, a former piano and organ 
dealer in that town. Asa matter of news and as a 
matter of course THE MusICAL COURIER reprinted 
the article. Upon its appearance Medbury called at 
our Chicago office and asked for a retraction, stating 
that the ‘‘Iron Port” had made a retraction, and as 
his statement was taken for granted we published 
what he had told us. 

It appears that he lied to us, for the editor of the 
“Iron Port” writes that ‘‘no retraction has been 
made,” and the original charge of an immoral nature 
therefore stands. 

Medbury recently wrote to a piano firm that a place 
had been offered to him by the Manufacturers Piano 
Company, of Chicago. Upon the receipt of an inquiry 
on the subject the latter company immediately stated 
that Medbury had never received such an offer from 
the company, and that no credence should be at- 
tached to the claim made by Medbury. 

Medbury is reported to have stated that he had 
instituted a libel suit against THE MUSICAL CouRIER, 
a proceeding of which the editors are entirely igno- 
rant. Why he should contemplate such a step we 
fail to appreciate, although if he has lied in the two 
cases above mentioned, as he certainly did lie when 
he said that he had instituted a libel case against THE 
MusIcAL CourRIER, there is no reason why he should 
not go into court to prove that he is a liar. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


sys CHASE BROS. PIANO C0, 
iN Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 


LARGEST PRODUCING-PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?? *3Sstonee™ 


Warerooms, 157 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 





may mene ase = 


STERLING 





ute “ERG 


UPRIGHTS IN LATEST STYLES 
“SNOISIO WNAlLAVSG ONY 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STERLING CoO. 
FACTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


= CENTURY PIANO COMPANY. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 
CENTURY HALL, cor. Fourth St.and First Ave. South, 


NEW YORK FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND OFFICES: 
461, 463, 465, 467 WEST FORTIETH STREET, cer. 10th Avenue, 





MINNEAPOLIS FACTORY: 
Cor, Main, Bank and Prince Streets. 











WEGMAN & CO, 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 





greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


Mite ta, a 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 





The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 


ROBT. M. WEBB. 
CLOTH, FELT 
PUNCHINGS. © 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 
190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. L 











WARD) & DRUWN PIANO: 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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WORLD'S FAIR. 


Ofticial Information. 


Cuicaco, April 15, 1893. 

VISIT to the Administration Building at the 
A World's Fair Grounds and a short chat with 
Director-General Davis resulted in securing some im- 
portant news of interest to the musical world. This 
all occurred yesterday during a busy period when the 
Director-General just found time enough to tell us 
that the Bureau of Music would not be raised to a 
Department, although Chief of the Liberal Arts, Dr. 
S. H. Peabody, might be relieved from the work con- 
nected with the purely musical section of his depart- 
ment and the Bureau come directly under the control 
of the Director-General. 

This was hinted at in our last week’s article on 
Theodore Thomas, and, if this is decided upon, Dr. 
Peabody's relation to the musical element of the Ex- 
position will be limited to the musical instruments in 
the Manufactures Building —something which, we 
assume, would no doubt please him. 

The truth of it is that there has been considerable 
friction between the Musical Bureau and others who 
must necessarily be consulted in its operations—finan- 
cial and otherwise, for the musical department is 
one of those that requires constant outlay. Theodore 
Thomas, great and successful conductor as he is, is 
not the most amiable or practical individual on earth 
or in Chicago, or even at the Fair grounds. If any- 
thing, he is an overbearing boor, and absolutely de- 
fective in the necessary culture that prevails among 
those who either by birth or education, or both, have 
the advantage in this respect over Thomas. He does 
not know this, and yet it certainly makes intercourse 
with him unpleasant and rather to be avoided than 
sought, except by those who delight to bask in the 
sunshine of his favor, in the attitude of sickening 
sycophants or speculative frauds. 

There are some men—and we believe a consider- 
able number—interested in music, who refuse to enter 
into any possible contact with Theodore Thomas, 
simply as a matter of taste and self respect. They 
admire his attainments ; the work he has done in this 
country ; the influence of his name and authority ; but 
they also remember that he has always been ungrate- 
ful; that he is overbearing and insulting ; that heis not 
well informed on topics outside of music that engage 
the attention of the intelligent world, and that he 
does not offer personally sufficient moral compensa- 
tion for the distress he occasions when the opportuni- 
ties for the display of his ignorance and his want of 
tact force themselves upon his unwilling surroundings. 
Hence there are many persons who either avoid him 
or absolutely refuse to entertain him as necessary 
entity. 

As things are constituted in the musical world of 
America, it is not positively necessary to cater to 
Theodore Thomas in order to enjoy those phases of 
the art in which he is at times dominant and domi- 
neering. There are thousands of musicians and 
musical people in this land who manage to get along 
without Thomas, although had he been a man of cul- 
ture or of intellectual breadth he would have been 
irresistible. But then we cannot expect everything 
concentrated in the area of one human skull. 

Theodore Thomas is just great enough to have the 
truth told of him, and it is true that to some of the 
very best men of the World's Fair management his 
personality has become obnoxious. Feeling that 
musical matters at the Exposition have under his 
control gone too far to make a change, they are will- 
ing to suffer the annoyance for another six months 
rather than precipitate a crisis, and his whims are 
therefore gratified tosome extent. But we do not 
believe, after what the Director-General told us, that 
Mr. Thomas will have his latest demand—to elevate 
the Bureau of Music to a Department—complied 
with. 

Neither should it be complied with. The question 
of the pianos to be used at the Music Halls cannot 
safely be left with Mr. Thomas. His inborn, ingrafted 
prejudices, combined with his other characteristics, 
would be sure to produce more dissatisfaction among 
piano and church organ manufacturers than any 
other single element at the Fair. These matters must 
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an influx of large consignments of instruments. Many 
are now on their way hither. 


be left to the more judicious and intelligent minds at 
the head of affairs, who have with consummate skill 
solved more difficult problems than the pending piano 
problem. There is a general feeling here that the 
whole musical scheme at the Exposition has resolved 
itself into a closed ring, embracing Thomas, Tomlins, 
Eddy and the Secretary of the Bureau. The scheme 
is a good one—if it works. 


Foreign Instruments. 


General Davis also informs us that there is no room 
in the Exhibit of France—142,000 square feet—to 
place the French pianos, organs and other musical 
instruments requiring, without aisles, about 4,000 
square feet. They were placed in the Electricity 
Building, probably because there were some elec- 
trical pianos in the consignment, but the Director Gen- 
eral ordered all of them out except such as come 
under that definition. Some place will be found in the 
Manufactures Building—probably no more than 2,000 
square feet—to put this display, which should prove 
very interesting. 

A large lot of German instruments reached the 
grounds yesterday and day before, and are safely 
housed ready to be unpacked. They seem to be 
packed with exceeding care, and will certainly at- 
tract great attention. The zinc lining of most of the 
cases makes them heavy and unwieldy, and they are 
covered on all sides with instructions as to handling, 
the shippers unquestionably appreciating the neces- 
sity of care under the circumstances. 


Section I. 

Section I, which will contain the great Musical In- 
strument Exhibit, is gradually emerging from its 
chaotic state and this morning shows us considerable 
progress. The Miller booth is nearly completed, the 
painting of it beginning in a few days. It will be a 
white booth with gilt rails, making a handsome con- 
trast, Which is heightened by the artistic marquetry 
flooring. This booth will be very stylish, and the 
Millers will certainly secure the attention of visitors. 

The Hallet & Davis booth with its dark pillars is 
Romanesque and is just about assuming form. It 
will be a very attractive place immediately adjoin- 
ing the Chickering booth, which is nearly completed, 
but not yet sent to the grounds. About 20 to 25 
booths are in an advanced state at the factories 
where they are building, and these are promised for 
this week and to be in place between now and the 
26th inst. The A. B. Chase booth is nearly ready for 
erection and is one of these. 

The W. W. Kimball Company’s booth is about com- 
pleted as far as the wood work is concerned. This 
company has a most admirable corner and so have 
Sohmer & Co., who adjoin it, and occupy the next 
corner. Both of these booths are out from under the 
gallery and will surely become prominent. On the 
opposite side aisle similarly located is the large Bauer 
space, and directly back of Sohmer & Co. on another 
wide aisle is the large space of Behr Brothers & Co., 
which is already provided with a hard wood platform 
and in readiness for the booth. 

The first American pianos on the grounds are four 
uprights of Guild, now packed in the completed booth. 

The booth of the Western Cottage Organ Company 
(Ottawa, Ill.) is going up rapidly, the company hav- 
ing sent men from the factory to erect it. 

The Stieff booth, which was made in Baltimore, is 
on the ground in sections, and the Mason & Hamlin 
booth is rapidly assuming shape. Keller Brothers & 
Blight have their booth completed, and one of the 
most attractive and artistic booths in course of 
erection is that of Story & Clark, right on Columbia 
avenue. 

The sections of the booth made by Hardman, Peck 
& Co. in New York were expected on the grounds 
to-day, but there is such a congestion of freight and 
freight cars that it is difficult to get at any one single 
consignment. 

Malcolm Love was on the grounds yesterday with 
the architect, and the latter agreed to have the booth 
up in 10 days. 

A consignment of S. S. Stewart’s (Philadelphia) 
banjos arrived on Friday, and the stand of C. G. 
Conn, for the display of his brass band goods, was 
putin place. The Lyon & Healy pagoda is about 
half finished. 

This about represents the condition of Section J 
as the week closes, and we expect next week to be 
one of the greatest activity. With about 150 exhibit- 
ors in this section there are none in any kind of stage 
of advancement except those just mentioned above. 
With this coming week we shall find a great rush and 





Insurance. 

The local insurance agencies are charging stiff 
rates, the tariff being $2.50 to $4. A piano display 
representing $6,000 of value would cost about $200 to 
$250 for the six months’ fire or water risks. Eastern 
exhibitors have talked of combining to place their 
risks in Eastern hands, eluding the keen Chicago 
agent, who is doing a tremendous insurance business 
with exhibitors. 

We should advise all exhibitors to be liberal in all 
these extras and extraneous expenses, so as to run no 
risks whatever. A generous and liberal policy at the 
Exposition will pay in the end. 

Some firms have added lady attendance and ser- 
vice to their exhibits, generally selecting someone 
who can also play the piano or organ, as the case 


may be. 
The Music Halls. 

The Music Hall at the Peristyle is not completed, 
although a test took place in it by Theo. Thomas and 
orchestra. It was not considered satisfactory and 
Thomas did the usual kicking act. Some particulars 
in reference to the changes proposed and the altera- 
tions from the original plans might reach us in a day 
or two. They apply particularly to the Barckhoff or- 
gan, now completed and ready at Salem, Ohio, 
where the factory is, for shipment. This organ may 
or may not goin, and Thomas is the party who will 
keep it out if it is kept out.* 

President Higginbotham has agreed to pay the 
Barckhoff Company $15,000 forfeit if the organ is 
kept out. Judging from the remarks made to us by 
Director General Davis, the Barckhoff organ will be 
placed as originally agreed upon. It is an absolute 
truth when we state that the World’s Fair manage- 
ment has had more trouble, more disagreeable en- 
tanglements and more delays in its music and musi- 
cal instrument department than in any other 
although before the Exposition is closed, it will cost 
nigh onto $1,000,000 for music at the Fair. Never be- 
fore has there been such a liberal expenditure for 
music anywhere on the face of the globe, and yet 
there is more vexation emanating from this source 
than from any other. 

Festival or Choral Hall, as some call it, is just 
about assuming shape, but cannot be in readiness 
before about June 15. 

It will not be in readiness for the reception of the 
Farrand & Votey organ before that date, and the 
organ cannot be in place by even July 1. 

Pilcher’s organ, made in Louisville, goes into the 
Manufactures Building and there will be other pipe 
organs in the same building, we learn. 


~ *LATER.—In fact we can state positively that the 

Barckhoff organ will be placed in Music Hall, as 

originally decided upon. 

The Pianists. 

, Reference to the Official Program of music at the 

World's Fair published in the musical department of 

this issue shows, among other things, that the follow- 

ing pianists are announced up to date, all to play at 

Music Hall on the grounds: 

May 2.—Paderewski Concerto, to be played by Pader- 
ewski. 

May 3.—Schumann Concerto, to be played by Pader- 
ewski. 

May 12.—Beethoven’s Triple Concerto, piano part to 
be played by Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeissler. 

May 23.—MacDowell Concerto, to be played by Mac- 
Dowell, 

May 25.—MacDowell Sonata and MacDowell Piano 
Quartet, piano parts of both works to be played 
by MacDowell. 

May 26.—Raff Concerto, to be played by some one un- 
announced. It is usually played by W. H. Sher- 
wood. 

September dates for Camille Saint-Saéns not definitely 
announced, but he will assuredly appear as 
soloist. 

Here we have three pianists definitely announced 
with the works they are to play and the dates—Pader- 
ewski, Bloomfield and MacDowell—all under contract 
to play only the Steinway piano. 

Paderewski stated to us definitely on Tuesday, 
April 11, after his recital at the Auditorium, that he 
would not play at the World’s Fair. 

If Mr. Sherwood is the pianist who is to play the 
Raff concerto it would mean the use of the Mason & 


Hamlin grand piano. 
It would appear from these announcements that 
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A. B. CHASE 
PIANOS 


Are the easiest sellers and give the greatest satisfac- 








tion to both dealer and people of any piano on the 


market. Their new patent 


Octave Pedal or -  - 
- + Tone Duplicator 


is the latest and greatest improvement of the age. No 


piano complete without it. 


THE A. B. CHASE CO. 











Factory and Main Office, Norwalk, Ohio. 
New York Warerooms, 86 Fifth Avenue. 





Columbian Exposition Warerooms, 
319 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





























SO 


the order understood to have been issued prohibiting 
the use of grand or otherpianos (at the World’s Fair 
music halls) whose makes had withdrawn is a dead 


letter. The issue is squarely presented now to the 


loyal exhibitors of pianos who were led to believe or | 


understand that their loyalty would be appreciated 
to the extent of preventing those who withdrew from 
securing the great advertisements that cannot be dis- 
associated from the public use of the instruments by 
great artists. 

The days of speculation have passed by and we are 
on the eve of the living facts. Is the Bureau of Music 
sufficiently powerful to override an order issued by 
the Director-General? Can pianos come into the 
World's Fair grounds for public use after the loyal 
exhibitors of pianos have been led to believe that this 
advantage would by all means be withheld from those 
who withdrew from the Exposition? 

If the loyal piano exhibitors are now to be placed 


A 


re they quietly going to submit to the inference that 
their pianos are not fit for concert use? Is it a fact 
that there are only two or three piano manufacturers 


in this country who can make pianos fit for use at great 
Will those who make concert grands, and 


concerts Ff 
who are among the loyal exhibitors, have it pointed out 
that the concert managers of the Exposition had to 
go outside of the exhibitors to get grand pianos fit 
for public use at the World's Fair concerts? 


Of what particular use are diplomas, should it be 


decided within the next few days to adopt a system |} 


of awards, if the World’s Fair authorities anticipate 


the benefit o 
outside of the exhibitors to get decent 


grand pianos for their concerts? 


had to go 


The Great Diploma forthe most Magnificent Grand 


Piano made, and consequently for the most Magni- 
ficent Piano made, may already be issued for all prac- 


ticalpurposes. Then what is the use of bothering or 


worrying about a piano display at the World’s Fair, | : ; : 
: | on the European plan and prices will range as low as 


| rooms for $1, but the latter will not be adapted for 


if the fact that you are an exhibitor is prima facie 
evidence that you are not making as fine a piano as 
is made by those who do not exhibit, and that this 
is officially emphasized by the World’s Fair 
horities in their going outside of the exhibit or 
exhibitors to get the only piano they deemed 
M. A. B. 


fact 
Aut 
the 


or concert use?’ 


WORLD'S FAIR EXPENSES. 


> 


’ many piano and organ dealers are going to 

H the World's Fair ? 
How many salesmen, tuners, employees generally 

musical establishments from all over this coun- 
y are going to visit the great Fair? 
How do they propose to spend their time in Chi- 
cago, and how much time can they get to visit the 
Fair ? 

How much money have they put aside to cover the 
expense, and how do they estimate the expense ? 

After making an examination of the situation as it 
stands to-day, and the probabilities as they are apt to 
present themselves, we believe we can give a rough 
estimate of the expense connected with an average 
visit of a person residing about 500 to 1,000 miles 
from Chicago. Those who live nearer than 500 miles 
will incur a much larger railroad expense because 
they will be apt to make more than one trip. 

From the very start we should advise every married 
man to bring his wife with him if he can possibly do 
so. If he cannot afford to bring his wife he had 
better keep away from the World's Fair altogether, if 
he wants to live in peace after 1893; for the wife will 
hear such glowing stories about the Fair, even if the 
husband should not tell her all about his own de- 
licious experiences, that she will never, as long as she 
lives, forgive him for not making a sacrifice to show 
her the Fair. 

In the next place it will be cheaper in the run—in 
the long run, to bring your wife than to leave her at 
home and come without her. From various points of 
view she will be a source of economy, and whenever 
she does spend anything it will be with due consid- 
eration for her husband's generosity in bringing her 
along. There will be lots of temptation for both to 
indulge in the spending habit, but the wife will cer- 
tainly check the husband, while if he should come 
alone—if such a thing were possible—his outlays 
would not be regulated by the caution a wife gener- 
ally exercises in such matters. 

We shall therefore base our calculation on the ex- 


in the 


tr 
il 


in this humiliating position, what is their next step? | 


diplomas by officially asserting that they | 


| you as soon as received. 


any particular sympathy anyhow, and if the Fair 
bankrupts him he will have gained the experience of 
finding from such a practical lesson that even in such 
| a matter as a World’s Fair visit, the married man is 
better off than the single one. 
Expense Account 
Married Mustii Man and Wefe. 





Railroading, (,.. «. dita sc. With Bos. lls sais esccscses $60 
Preliminary outlay for wife at home.................. 10 
Preliminary outlay for husband at home.............. 20 
This includes a flask filled, new outfit of ties, socks, 
gloves, other dress material, new trunk or valises, 
&e. 
Seven days lodging for both. ..............06ssse0: 35 
At hotels it will be much higher ; this room is near 
the grounds. . 
| Forty-two meals, most of them at the fair............ 42 
we ie ee - e, 7 
Admission fees to special points of interest on the fair 
FMS... . . GHD Sahin os +o MEMS <'s 0 sees. 6:33 Ree 21 
| Purchases on the grounds, mementos................ 25 
oe ee ae eer ee ee 50 
| Carriages and transit expenses..............seeeee00. SO 
| Two nights off for husband till 1 a. mM. to see his friends 
| a ee ee eee ee ae 
Subsequembenpenegs, ..... ... <i. «+++ abgees +0. <a 20 
Ce, .. .. Gas Gael «+ «cee « 0 « Mas Adee: » « Se $395 


be largely increased, provided the husband finds that 
he can attend to important biz. while he goes into 
| town to look up his friends in the trade. 
If one or two grown children are brought along it 
| means at least $150 to $300 additional expense. 
According to current estimates, greater prices will 
be charged on each and every item entering into the 
daily necessaries as well as on those of the extraor- 
dinary kind resulting from the Exposition itself. 
Meals will come high if you must have palatable food 
and with no reference to fashionable resorts. Hotels 
of quality will charge from $10 to $25 a day for rooms 





men with their wives, nor for any kind of single man 
who is able to earn a half decent salary. 

Some piano men will go to Chicago with $100 in 
their pocket to see the Fair; they will borrow money 
after the third day and will be glad to get out of 
town before the week is up, feeling happy that they 
did not borrow more than $150. Of this and the 
original sum they will find about thirty cents left 
when they strike their homes. 

It will be impossible to avoid the expense or to 
evade the temptation to spend money. It will be the 
event of a lifetime with over two-thirds of the visit- 
ors. It will overawe every susceptible temperament, 
and money will be spent freely from a general feeling 
of glory at being able to see the ‘‘show.” Anyone 
with a propensity to cut down his outlay to meet 
everyday views of expenditure will find himself ina 
decidedly uncomfortable condition. Inthe first place, 
he will not be able to see one-tenth of the Fair, and 
in the next place, even that one-tenth will do him no 
good. Parsimonious natures will find no sympathetic 
harmonies at the Fair. 

The only way to do this thing as it should be done 
is to make a liberal appropriation out of your funds 
and do it in style ; not necessarily in an extravagant 
manner, but in a way to enable you to see it all and 
permit those accompanying you todo the same. If 
you live to be one hundred more years old you will 
never be able to see such a sight again, and the rem- 
iniscence will last you as long as you will live. If 
you cannot come to it in such fashion and inspired 
with such feeling stay away altogether. 


Schubert at the Fair. 


NEW YORK, April 13, 1893. 

Editors The Musical Courter : 
E notice in your last issue an article which 
says that the Schubert Piano Company had with- 
drawn from the World’s Fair, which greatly surprised us, 
inasmuch as we have accepted space allotted and contracted 
for the booth, and are busy getting our exhibits ready to 
ship at an early date with a large number of our new 250 
page lithographic catalogues, a copy of which we shall send 


Kindly give this as much prominence as the withdrawal 

article, and oblige. Yours truly, 
Scuusert Piano Company, 
P. Durry, President. 

[A letter received from Chicago while this paper is 
on the press again specifically states that the Schubert 
will not be exhibited, and that the Schubert space 
has been given to Julius Bauer & Co.—Epirors THE 
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THE McCAMMON PIANO COM- 
PANY. 


B. BAIRD, the president of the 
Piano Company, of Oneonta, 
N. Y., has been in the city for several days investi- 
gating some new processes connected with piano 
manufacturing, and which if upon careful considera- 
tion are deemed practicable will be introduced into 
their plant. 

The people who now have hold of the construction 
of the McCammon pianos are men of clear head, ener- 
getic and progressive—men who have in general 
business qualification that have proved successful, as 
witnessed by their commercial standing in the com- 
munity where they reside. To augment specifically 
the manufacture of pianos they are surrounding 
themselves with associates as heads of departments 
who from experience, astute judgment, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the building of an instrument and 
the disposing of the same, will insure a uniform 
quality in tone and workmanship, and a class of deal- 
ers substantial and profitable—features that are abso- 
lutely essential to a standing of any importance in 
the piano trade of the country. 

Mr. Richards, formerly with Nordheimer & Co., of 
Canada, has been secured as superintendent for the 
factory. He brings with him the highest testimonials 
as a competent piano builder, and although but a 
short time in control of the McCammon plant has 
demonstrated that he knows his business. 

Mr. Geo. C. Adams has been engaged for the road 
in addition to Mr. Ed. McCammon. 

Mr. Adams is throughly conversant with the trade, 
and will bring to bear an extensive experience in 
handling high grade pianos. 

With two such representatives the entire country 
will be well looked after. 

Some idea of the popularity of this enterprise in 
Oneonta may be gained from the fact that desiring 
to increase the output, and necessarily requiring ad- 
ditional capital, it was decided to issue $40,000 worth 
more stock, and a meeting was called in further- 
ance of this project. Immediately upon the fact be- 
coming known that stock would be for sale three of 
the citizens of Oneonta subscribed for the entire 
issue. 

Seven very handsome pianos are being finished for 
Lyon & Healy, to be placed on exhibition in their 
warerooms, 


R. GEORGE 
McCammon 


Professor Thompson Flees. 


LIMA, Ohio, April 15. 

ROF. C. C. THOMPSON, the music teacher 

who was arrested last night, was allowed his liberty 

at 1 o’clock this morning, after giving bond signed by sev- 

eral of his friends, and immediately left for parts unknown. 

Before going he was taken to a private room, and in the 

presence of a dozen of his friends denied everything charged 

by White, but his flight convicts him in the minds of many 
who were slow to believe him guilty. 


Wilcox & White Write. 
OTICING an article in your last issue rela- 
tive to the manufacture of organ reeds by the J. D. 
Whitney Company, of Brattleboro, who have decided to 
retire from the business, and that their ‘‘ entire stock of 
reeds were purchased by their last remaining customers of 
consequence, the Whitney Company and the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company,” desire in explanation to say that 
this gives the impression that the J. D. Whitney Company 
have been furnishing their reeds tothe trade in general, 
while the facts are the Wilcox & White Organ Company 
have taken their entire production since they began the 
manufacture of reeds on their own account, nearly 16 years 
ago. 

We also desire to inform the trade that arrangements 
will be made whereby this machinery will continue to 
manufacture reeds for the Wilcox & White Organ Com- 
pany. 


HE establishment of Lyon, Potter & Co., at Chi- 

cago, is now in cap a pié order for new business, 
and for the reception of visitors called to that city by 
the World's Fair attractions. Mr. Potter has given 
particular attention to every feature necessary +o 
make the warehouse a centre of gravity for trade and 
professional visitors, of whom many from all sections 
will no doubt be found at Lyon, Potter & Co.’s ware- 
rooms. Many things of great interest to those en- 
gaged in musical matters can be seen and heard at 
this establishment. 


—Mr. William E. Wheelock sailed aboard cn one of the Mallory 
Line steamships for Galveston, Tex., last week. The trip is entirely 








pense of the two. The unmarried man does not need 
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one of pleasure and will be extended for only a few days. 
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ite GAIN we solicit the Trade to give attention to an 


EMERSON UPRIGHT—the NEW STYLE 8'%4, an 





instrument which represents the embodiment of refined taste in struc- 
ture. Finished exquisitely, an adornment to the wareroom and the 


drawing room. 








NEW STYLE 8%—EMERSON. 











EMERDON. «FP LANG 


FACTORY IN BOSTON. 


CO. 





Warerooms: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


All conducted directly by the Company—a great advantage to the Dealers in the respective 





sections who are interested or desire to become interested in the Emerson Piano. 
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THE STANDARD PIANO 


We desire to inform the Trade and the Public that on May Ist 
we shall remove to our 


Immense New Factories, 


Situated on 48th and 49th Sts., bet. 11th and 12th Aves., New York, 
where with Quadrupled Facilities afforded by Ample Space, Improved 
Machinery and all the Most Recent Appliances of Construction, we 
shall be enabled to meet the constantly increasing demand for what 
we claim THE STANDARD PIANO to be, viz.: 


THE BEST First-Class, Medium Priced 
Piano in the Market. 


We have for months been employed in arranging these new 
factories which cover, with the lumber yards, engine room, drying 
houses, &c., an area of 


Twenty-five Thousand Square Feet. 


We aim to give to the Trade A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE, 
ARTISTIC, BEAUTIFUL PIANO, GUARANTEED IN EVERY PAR- 
TICULAR, AT A VERY MODERATE PRICE. 


Correspondence invited. Where agencies do not exist we can 
show the desirability of establishing them, and where the ‘‘Standard” 
is already handled we shall be pleased to reply stating the fact. 


THE STANDARD PIANO. 


es oF HARRINGTON & CO., Manufacturers. 
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STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


> = 


Capital and Officers. 





S announced in last week’s MusicaL COURIER, 
A the Jesse French Piano and Organ Company 
has secured an interest in the businessof James M. 
Starr & Co., the Richmond, Ind., piano manufac- 
turers. 

The organization of the proposed company has 
been perfected under the corporation laws of the 
State of Indiana, and the Starr Piano Company starts 
out with a paid up capital of $100,000. These are the 
officers ° 
co) Sea Sere .Mr. John Lumsden. 
Vice-president......................+.Mr. James M. Starr. 
Secretary and Treasurer . .Mr. Benjamin Starr. 

Mr. Lumsden is the father-in-law of Messrs. French 
and Field, and is financially one of the strong men 
of the Western piano trade. He made a special study 
of the business and has become thoroughly conver- 
sant with its character and possibilities. Mr. Lums- 
den has been contemplating the idea of manufactur- 
ing pianos for a long time, and his company has been 
on the lookout for tempting opportunities. 

Mr. James M. Starr, another gentleman of large 
means, drifted into the business of piano manufac- 
turing by accident, as it were. He, however, rapidly 
assimilated the prevailing theories, and before he 
was aware of it himself he was a full-fledged piano 
man. 

Mr. Benjamin Starr has been the active personality 
of the Starr piano business for years past. He has 
pervaded the institution until it became impossible to 
think of it without him. It is good to feel and to 
know that he continues as an active factor in it. 

And what does this move mean? It signifies that the 
end of Western piano manufacturing schemes has not 
been reached and that the identification of the dealer 
and manufacturer has not ceased. The Jesse French 
Piano and Organ Company is one of the great central- 
izing distributing agencies in the piano trade. It 
found it necessary to control a part of its line of 
It merely followed the Kimball, the 
s,aldwin, the Smith & Nixon, 


goods directly. 
Chicago Cottage, the 





the John Church plan, and has entered the field of 
piano making. 

Weare not prepared tosay that this move will inter- 
fere to any extent with the line of pianos the company 
is handling. The fact that the Baldwins entered the 
field of piano manufacturing has not lessened the 
number of their purchases of Decker Brothers or 
Fischer pianos. The Cables are buying larger quan- 
tities of pianos than ever before their acquisition of 
the Conover plant. 

With the Starr piano the new Starr Piano Com- 
pany will be able to do a much larger trade than has 
yet been done with these popular and easily sold 
pianos. The factory will at once be put on a larger 
scale of production, probably on an average output 
during the rest of the year of 30a week. Many of 
these will go to the regular Starr trade ; others to 
the Jesse French Co.’s territory. It will mean a 
larger and more extended trade than has yet been 
done in Starr pianos all over the country. 

Mr. Jack Haynes, the Starr representative for the 
Eastern States, left New York to-day to perfect his 
arrangements under the new condition of affairs. 








R. C. A. SMITH, of the Smith & Barnes Piano 





Company, of Chicago, informs us that the new 
factory of the company on Clybourne avenue, Chicago, 
will be completed in May, when the removal will take 
place. The new factory will havea capacity of 3,000 
pianos annually, including the case work department. 
The Smith & Barnes Company have always made 
their cases. 


a ae 
oro | 


T has rather a peculiar effect to observe how a Chi- 
cago piano manufacturer treats a strike. Take 
the strike at the Conover factory. There is no outward 
or inward appearance of a strike, and at the office of | 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Company there is no evi- | 
dence with either of the three Cables that such a thing | 
as astrike was ever heard of. The loyal workmen 
have been provided with meals, shelter and protection, 
and the law has quietly been invoked when any of 
the strikers tried to go outside of it. There are just 
as many Conover pianos turned out as ever before 
(30 to 35 a week, including about 5 grands), and all | 
that the Conover piano now needs is a boycott. If | 


| its place are found the rich, plain moldings and 


there is any kind of an attachment the American 
people admire in a piano it is a patent union boycott. 
= 

R. GEORGE W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
M Cottage Organ Company, is at present in Lon- 
don, England. His trip is one purely of pleasure, but 
he doubtless will find time to call upon his company’s 
agents there, the well-known house of Barnet, Sam- 
uels & Sons, who by the way have commenced to 
make organs on the American system for their own 
consumption. They have been recently experiment- 
ing with materials which they have imported from 
America, such and are 
meeting with success. 


as reeds and reed boards, 


The Popular Pease. 


W* were invited to inspect the first one of 

the new style M Pease Pianos which has_ been 
finished in white enamel and gold, and will be placed in the 
parlors of the ‘‘Chaperon Magazine” in the Woman's 
Building of the World’s Fair. 

It was the intention of the Pease Piano Company to ex- 
hibit their instrument in the Liberal Arts Building, but on 
account of the fire in their factory which they were so un- 
fortunate as to incur afew months ago, it necessitated their 


withdrawal, as it would 


have been impossible to have fin- 
ished a line of pianos which would have been to their satis- 
faction and credit. 

Regarding this new style M, the design of case has some 
features different from anything heretofore made by them. 
Their 


attractive to the eye and vet have asubstantial appearance 


aim has been something that would be 





to produce 


The filigree or airy, light work has been avoided, and in 
line carv- 


ings which go to make the truly artistic case. Its propor- 


tions are symmetrical and give one the impression of a fin- 
ished piece of work. 
The panels are line carved, conventionalized in idea, with 


the letter P prominent. 


The trusses consist of two carved round pillows, sug- 
gestive of support; very neat and appropriate. 
The frames, instead of being covered with netting, as in 


ting, 
other styles, are finished in shellac and varnished. (We un- 
derstand it is the purpose of the Pease Piano Company to 
finish the frames of all s inthis same way in 
the future.) : 








styles of plé 


The 


on Monday last 


Loomis | lamaged by fire 








THE McPHATIL PIANOS. 


520 Harrison Ave 


BOSTON. 











HS TABLISHED 18539. 








Be sure and visit our Chicago Warerooms. 
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“Where are we at? 
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We are at the Southwest Corner of THE MUSIC DISTRICT OF NEW YORK CITY 
Union Square, in the heart of 5 
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When are we to 


Have the pleasure of a call or letter from you? We carry a full line of the “NEEDHAM PIANOS” and “NEEDHAM ORGANS” 
at our new and elegant warerooms, where our general offices are also located. We shall be pleased to welcome both old and new friends. 


NEEDHAM PIANO-ORGAN CoO., 


E. A. COLE, Secretary. 36 East Fourteenth Street, New York. CHAS, H. PARSONS, President. 
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Strauch Bros. 


Have been and are acknowledged 
to be THE LEADERS in all the 
VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS made 


in GRAND and UPRIGHT ACTIONS. 
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SOME TRADE ETHICS. 


N agent or representative of a piano has a dis- 
ot nent with the manufacturer ; 


a disagree- 


sed upon an abstract question on which the 

vo diffe The agent and manufacturer agree to 
arate the existing relations, and the piano is given 
another dealer in the same city and for the same 
territory formerly held by the first dealer. Whenthe 
paration takes place the agent finds that he has 50 
new pianos of the make on hand, and he refuses to 
dispose of them either tothe manufacturer or the new 
agent. Heclaims that he has expended thousands of 
dollars in advertising that particular piano, and that 
there is sufficient reserve force in his past advertis- 
ing not to give the exclusive benefit of it to the new 
agent ; that he wants and needs the remaining stock 


of 50 for the benefit not merely of disposing of it and 
making a reasonable profit, instead of selling it at 


+ the 


cost to the manufacturer or new agent, but also to 
draw customers for his other lines of goods. Is he 
obliged to deliver the pianos or does he still retain 
his good standing under accepted codes of Commercial 
Ethics by adhering to his position ? 

We would be pleased to get some written opinions 


on this proposition 

Another condition is described in the following: 
Schwankoosky, of Detroit, controls for Michigan the 
Knabe, In Chicago the 
Knabe is controlled by Lyon & Healy, who handle 
neither Vose nor Haines. In Chicago the Vose is 
handled Lyon, Potter & Co., who handle of 
course neither Knabe nor Haines, and in Chicago 
the Haines is handled by Thomas Floyd-Jones, who 
has neither Knabe nor Vose pianos. In none of these 
cases can any interference take place with Schwan- 
koosky, of Detroit but in Chicago the Manufacturers 
Piano Company, which handles the Weber, sends its 
traveling man into Michigan and he sells a Wheelock 
could not afford to 


Vose and Haines pianos. 


by 


a customer who for a 
Weber 
house that h 
family, and finally succeeded in gitting an order for 
Wheelock ; that 
no one had before that time drummed the party, and 


to pay 
The traveling man reports to his Chicago 


e spent two days of hard labor with the 
that it was his original customer; 


that the same had never purchased anything in De- 
Schwankoosky, who also represents the 
The territory in which the 
purchaser lives is tributary to Chicago, but for argu- 
let us say that Schwankoosky controls the 
eelock in Michigan 


troit, where 
Wheelock, is located. 
ment Sake 
Wh 


How does this case stand? Is this an interference 


sale and does Schwankoosky get part of the profit ? 
The Manufacturers Piano Company, of Chicago, has 
a part Michigan for three of the four pianos it han- 
dies, the Wheelock in Michigan being controlled 
by Schwankoosky. He advertises the Wheelock, 
b does not happen to penetrate to the point 
where the Chicago house puts in some of its 
heaviest force The traveling man of the Chicago 
house finds that if he does not sell the Wheelock 
piano this occasion no sale will be made by his 
house, and some other piano will finally be bought 
yy his Michigan customer. Is he to give up the sale 
because Schwankoosky must get a portion of the 
profits on the basis of an interference agreement? He 
is not interested in Schwankoosky; he is working 


Mat 


the profit is to go Schwankoosky there is nothing 


he 1ufacturers Piano Company 


If a portion 


im +h cn 
il « chit 


Isit therefore to be lost? Sc hwankoosky 
who 


ists upon his rights, so does the salesman 


affected the sale, and the Manufacturers Piano Com- 
and Wheeloc k & Co 


pany want to make the sale, and 


with it its profits 

Answers to the solution of this problem will be ac- 
cepted if anyone can clear the matter up. 

Another possible case 


Pit 


phia 


is something like this: A 
Philadel- 


stay there he decides to 


citizen of means visits friends in 


tsburg 


and during his 


buy a 


piano and decides upon a Chickering. He goes to 


Bellaks’, where they soon discover that the piano is 
hipped into the Pittsburg district controlled by 
Mellor & Hoene, to whom a portion of the profit on 
the Chickering must be given under the rules gov- 
erning this practice 


to bes 


The customer is a close buyer 
for cash, and there is nothing in it for the Bellaks un- 
der these circumstances. They therefore do their 
best to 
for | 


to protec eo 


switch him off on a piano that can be bought 
ess money and which, without Pittsburg interests 
gives them a larger profit. Are the Bel- 


laks to be blamed for discouraging the sale of the 
Chickering and encouraging a sale that signifies a le- 
gitimate indivisible profit to them ? 


Or should they 


have remained loyal to the Chickering, for which the 
purchaser originally asked? 

Here are a few only of the frequent embarrass- 
ments that are met in the piano trade, and that re- 
main with many firms and individuals in it open and 
debatable questions. Are there no practical remedies 
for these conditions ? 

| It is pointed out that under the new tendency of 
combinations a practical solution is found for some of 
these peculiarities in the piano and organ trade, and 


The Keller Brothers & Blight Com- 
pany. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
HIS company with their usual enterprise 
and skill have completed their booth at the Columbian 
Exposition, and it is situated in one of the best locations in 


| the piano department. 


that the concentration of interests will simplify meth- | 


ods; that the control of a number of ‘‘makes” will 


| of the exhibition. 


gradually bring them into hands that are mutually | 


interested in the various sections, but all present in- 
dications prove that such is a distant prospect. 

A large firm in the Central West was recently 
asked why it kept so many different ‘‘ makes,” 
the reply of the head of the house was like this: 
‘‘We cannot get control of our territory for all the 
pianos we formerly kept. On one case 
States ; in other two different States, in the next we 
have two States, with the exception of a half dozen 


we have two | 


counties, which we could not get on account of old | 


connections between the manufacturers and certain 
firm’s in those counties, and we were therefore com- 
| pelled to get different instruments to ship to our 
agents in those particular counties.” This then 


ties against the very pianos he is selling in the other 
sections of the State. 

These are vital ethical questions that seem to de- 
mand some kind of rational settlement, but there is 
no such settlement in view. 


ANDERSON PIANO CO. 


Rockford, Il. 
scems like a logical outgrowth of the indus- 
Rockford, 

Among its plants are 2 


I" 


have a piano factory. 


Ill., that the town should 
Furniture 


rial situation at 
7 
factories, a Mirror factory, three mantel factories, a re- 
finery, several sewing machine factories, wagon and buggy 


means that the jobber has to compete in those coun- | 


They fave erected a booth of solid oak, very handsomely 
carved, the work having been completed in their own fac- 
tory at Bridgeport, and is an ornament to the piano section 
Mr. Jos. Keller carried the material to 
Chicago and superintended the labor of putting it up. 
There was some little delay in finding the car containing 
the material after it got there, but this was to be expected 
when several thousand carloads of stuff were blocked, and 


i | additions made thereto of some 300 or 400 cars daily during 
and | ‘ 


the past two weeks. 

Mr. Keller has this to say for the management, that he 
received the utmost attention, the chief and the clerical 
forces of the department putting themselves out of their 
regular routine to serve him and expedite the erection of 
the booth. Mr. Keller has just returned home and is warm 
in his praise of the reception tendered him by the World's 
Fair managers. 

The Keller Brothers & Blight Company will exhibit eight 
pianos taken out of their regular stock, preferring to let the 
music dealers and the public generally see what the regular 
style of goods are like ; and while the company claims to 
be able to build anything in the piano line on order, even 
to the most costly workmanship, they have shown their 
wisdom in placing on exhibition their everyday output. 

The company has made remarkable progress in the last 
few years, and their present output ranges from 20 to 25 
pianos a week ; and from the character of the dealers who 
are handling the goods there is no doubt of their selling 
qualities, and of the claim to a position as a leader among 


| the medium priced pianos made. 


factories, Patent Folding Bed factories and other factories, | 


and now the Anderson Piano Company’s factory. 
facilities for the very best kind of woodwork are here at 
hand ; such departments as planing, gluing, veneering, fret 
sawing, engraving, varnishing, polishing, etc., etc., were 
not new to the industrial establishments in the city, and in 
this respect there were no difficulties to overcome nor was 
labor All that was necessary then to introduce 
piano making was a man who could devise a scale and 


scarce, 


conduct the operations of a factory practically 

Tofind just suchamanisa difficult matter. How many men 
are there to-day available who can do these two things ac- 
draught a scale, making the working patterns 
A very limited number, par- 


ceptably, viz 
| and superintend a factory 
| ticularly if the instrument is to be of a high order 
Mr. John Anderson, who was selected by Mr. P. A. Peter- 
son and the other capitalists of Rockford as the manager 
of the new piano company, is one of the few who is em- 


braced by the above definition. The scale he created is 


The 


The company has arranged to issue a handsome souveni! 
during the fair, and will have a ‘‘Columbian Edition” of 
their catalogue ready for distribution by May 1 

We can safely say that the Western dealers will be amply 
repaid by calling at the booth of the Keller Brothers & 
Blight Company, in the department of Liberal Arts, where 
an employee or one of the officers or the company will be 
constantly in attendance. 





Wm. B. Tremaine is at Hot Springs, Ark 
Coalter & Snelgrove, of Salt Lake City, Utah, are w Fisc 
agents 
Julius A. J. Friedrich, of Grand Rapids, Mich., now occupies one 
| of the most complete music establishments in the country. Geo. D 
Herrick, a Grand Rapids dealer, has just removed toa larger ware 
room 
W ANTED, partner in piano, organ and mus 88, located in 
one of the best neighborhoods of the metropolita s t. Want 


without doubt one of the most exact and perfect made in | 


Its plan is in itself a work of art and a wit- 
The piano con- 


recent years. 
ness of the man’s consummate ability. 
structed from its patterns is consequently a successful pro- 
duct, and among the newer candidates for honors in the 
field of piano construction, one of the best we have yet ex- 
amined. 

A delightful touch producing a real musical tone from an 
even scale gives the player an opportunity to do his very 
best with these Anderson upright pianos. They are des- 
tined to surprise even those in the piano trade and the 
musical profession who have become accustomed 
many excellent pianos made in recent times, and we pre- 
dict an active demand for the Anderson as soon as its 
qualities shall have become known by a general introduc- 
tion of the instruments. 

The factory is a large structure which gives the company 
facilities for an output of about 20 pianos a week. About 
40 to 50 men are already at work, including two of Mr. An- 
derson’s brothers 1n charge of departments. 

About 20 of the Rockford furniture companies have com- 


bined to make a large display of the furniture made in that 


to the | 


city at the World’s Columbian Fair, and among other | 


things the room to be fitted up is to have an Anderson up- | 


right piano init. This will give visitors at the fair an op- 


portunity to test the instrument. 


A. H. Castle & Co., of Minneapolis, have become representatives 
of the Anderson pianos. 
There is a rumor that Reeder, the manager of the Bradbury 
branch warerooms at Kansas City, is to be superseded. 
pec pase piano tuner and repairer wants a position in ware- 
room and outside work. Also competent todo general work on 
Sober and industrious young man. Best ref- 
Address ‘‘ Tuner,” 


reed and pipe organs. 
erences given as regards work and character. 
| care MUSICAL COURIER. 


| 








an experienced man who isa hustler. Good 


ofa man. Only small capital required. Address 


office 





WE DO NOT TRAVEL MUCH 


And would prefer to have you write us for prices on 


Fi 3 








Shipped on 


Thoroughl 
a short notice. 


Kiln-dried 


CHESTNUT, 


Also ASH, QUARTERED OAK, WALNUT, COT- 
TONWOOD, MAPLE and POPLAR. 


BURDEN & COUCH, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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WEGMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PIANUS 


NY; 
\OP/ 


T is the only Piano made 
| with the patent tuning 
pin fastening, whereby 
the entire strain of the 
strings is on the full iron 
frame, which has been ap- 
proved of as being superior 
to any system to keep a 
piano in tune for an indefi- 
nite period of time It also 
increases the durability of 
the instrument. 


SOG’ 
IN 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 























V7 
\9P/ 


ages to special im 
provements in our 
Pianos, no other is as 


well adapted for any kind of 


climate, whether hot, cold 


or damp. 


Absolutely Satisfactory in Tone and Second to None in 


Workmanship and Material. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


All Our Pianos have the Third Pedal and Muffler. 


Prices Moderate and Terms Reasonable. 


Factory and Warerooms, Auburn, N.Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free, 
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N. Stetson & Company. 
the N. 


possession 


Stetson & 


of the 


N Monday morning last 


Corporation took ware- 


Company 
1416 Chestnut street. 

is the trade is well aware, was premeditated 
going into effect September 


room number 
This move, ¢ 

some months ago when a lease 

as secured, 


previous to that date was entirely optional with 


lo next w 









but the time of occupancy by N. Stet- | 





disturbed by the placing of the Weber elsewhere, but it 
would not be surprising 1f most of the others remained. 
Ben Owen and Mr. Shank could then continue selling the 
goods that they were most familiar with—goods that have 
been advertised from this point for several years. 

It was not thought that the running of the double store 
without connection necessarily implied active competition, 
although it has been cleverly termed by a prominent Phil- 
adelphia dealer ‘collusive competition.” a term not un- 
known in other lines of trade. 

$e that as it may, the Hallet & Davis as the leader, with 


the Briggs, Starr, and Henning perhaps, and some others, 
would make a very desirable line of instruments, with 


which 1416 should do a strong business, and for the pre- 
sent solves the problem which has been agitating Chestnut 
street for some time—What does N. Stetson & Company 
want with two stores ? 

This brings us as next on the list to the disposition of the 
Weber, which has been placed with Jas.G. Ramsdell & Co., 
at 1111 Chestnut street. 

This places that celebrated instrument back in its old 
home, where it was handled for some years previous to be- 
ing placed with Wm. F. Boothe & Co., at 1416. 

This move has been commended by nearly all, as Jas. 
G. Ramsdell & Co. are among the progressive dealers on 
the street, and the Weber will have the attention its popu- 





James Bellak’s Sons. 
Me Webs. vs kd esa eee Pianos 


“ 


CUICIOTING . cece cceccecess 
ee ee 
CO ee ee PRMD vids ielscae & &'4 4/5 CRUE " 
ge PRE SE Gy. Aer ¥s 
Sos ge noes oc cs aa svake 
F. Connor....... 
Peloubet 
Oye a Rone 
Sterling. ... 

Shoninger. 

| i A Aa seis. Se 
United States... 


Wm. G. 
Decker Brothers . Pianos 
ey a ae 
Mason & Hamlin........... 
Keller Brothers.... . 
Mason & Hamlin... 


Bridgeport 


Organs 


Behr Brothers.......... Pianos 
Chase Brothers 

Newby & Evans........ 
Marshall & Wendell. 


& C 
Mr. Geo. E. Dearborn, who held the existing lease. larity and merits deserve. They will know how to talk/, , «CCT zie 
r . : i oe , | . - x . a Lehr (seven octave) .Organs 
Mr. Dearborn consummated certain arrangements and | them and sellthem. None of the old stock will be taken. : ‘ 
then waived the intervening time and gave possession. Geo. E. Dearborn & Co. have taken the Weber, Briggs, eid el eee hehe tephee > sha 
It seems quite probable that the furniture and appoint- | Starr and others, excepting the Hallet & Davis, remnants, | __ F. A. North & Co. ; 
ments which were specially designed for the store will be | of the B. F. Owen & Co. stock, and distributed them | ®0@be...-.--------+. sees serene Pianos 
retained, although it is by no means certain, as there is | around ; some going to their own store, some down with Lester. oe a IN ERE SS CES OED eS 
quite a difference between the price offered and what will | Geo. R. Fleming & Co., and some being shipped to their New E rngland  Aeepeaeg dag wnat Nae aa ok edad 
be accepted Wilmington store. NE " 
Mr. J. B. Woodford, manager of the N. Stetson & Co.’s| Asso many changes have taken place recently we give | 5YMPhomy ......++....--+ +00 e eee Organs 
yusiness in Philadelphia, made the following statement re- | herewith a list of the pianos and organs now handled on Wilcox & W hite. Ries ey RPS os Ve sar Se ‘ 
gard matter The lease of the store No. 1416 Chest- | Chestnut street and by whom. N. Stetson & ii 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St. 
nut street, formerly occupied by B. F. Owen & Co., has] plasins & Sons, 1101, 1103 and 1119 Chestnut Street. Shatawiey s+. oP EROTIC - asac sek MOOn 
beeti surrendered to the N. Stetson & Co. Corporation, who | Prazelton Brothers .........-- cee ccc cece cccccccccee Pianos | Hallet & Davis.......... 
would otherwise have come into possession of the same | Blasius... “ Bradbury........ 
on September 15 next, and they will themselves occupy | Kurtzman ....... o.oo occ c co oc ccc ccccccccccccccccee ‘ POO oaiccene se oes ‘ - 
this store until such time as they can find a suitable ten-| Smith & Barnes... .. 0... cc cc cece cc cccccccccccccee Mason & Risch V ocalion. ee etees . Organs 
ant, which they anticipate will be in the near future. iatiths S -Dakaiie ae Andes 2s es Pe ‘ Geo. E Dea rborn & Co. 
‘Inthe mean time the Hallet & Davis pianos and others | Weaver... ...... ooo ooo cee ccc ncn cncccccne ep er eee Pianos 
that have for several years been sold from this store will be | packard.... ......... cece cccccceceee “ EM oe oo iio. sig y's.6 ante eidiina's wes oars 
kept in stock, and will be sold by Mr. B, F. Owen and Mr. | Clough & Warren. ......-cccccccceccecccccceccccce “ ita co en i 
Shank the same as heretofore. The arrangements to con- | Schomacker Piano Company. Ss og Sy Te GS Ak ea 
tinue the Starr and Briggs pianos have not been completed. | Schomacker..................0cecceccecccccececeucs Pianos | Bush & Gerts 
The store 1416 will be run as nearly as possible with the | Wm. D. Dutton & Co. Erie Piano Company 

same lines as heretofore, with the exception that the Weber | Hardman..................-ccceccecesceucedeceeces Pianos Ludwig........ 593! Sa eee 

pianos will not be represented. | SANSA oes. 3 BE. bp doce «dee ile bass walsh ae So in Jacob Brothers......... 7 
None of the makes of pianos sold in No. 1416 will be | James G. Ramsdell & Co. Mathushek, New York 

sold in 1418, which will be wholly devoted to the Steinway, | Weber.................-20.0eeeeee: . Pianos | Wm. Heinekamp & Son 

3radbury and Webster, as heretofore.” Shaw. Pes oot ES 2. A Silane era Organs 

Regarding the Hallet & Davis pianos, they will be sold | Ivers & » Pond PEs eae LON to FO a Ie ti Story &. Clark. 
as the leader from 1416. The balance of the B. F. Owen & | Stone Se Se ree eee ae ‘ ay Pore So 8. ac vk sc) Kavavccessavwe¥ecess 
Company’s stock on hand of these pianos, both in new and | Farrand & Vo i: EET POP ET Te IC POET TT. Organs ae : 
st omeny die were purchased by Hallet & Davis, who will a , Heppe 3 & Son : 5 P. G. Cunningham & Co : 
distribute them among their various agencies. The stock | Steck. ; ‘ . Pianos Cunningham. Pianos 
with which N. Stetson & Co. will open will be entirely new, | James & Melmatvom... ps gro. pene ' Everett........ 
direct from the factory. a Ss Oe Se Be eee oe Se eee Seen P What Combination Was This? 

There are quite a number of rumors afloat regarding the | Krell . ‘ A party of New York piano manufacturers approached 
N. Stetson & Co.’s business at 1416; by some it was thought | Francis Bacon... Mr. Geo. Dearborn about a week ago and wanted to buy 
that this store would be conducted entirely as a separate | Smith American.. ere ere ; him out. They are represented as being good strong 
institution, with Ben Owen as manager, and that the same | olian. PEO ee eL, Pore cr, Organs people commercially, too. 

ne of pianos which had been handled there would be con- | Smith American, . wa Se RO, 3 . Mr. Dearborn was agreeable and took an inventory of 
tinued. This latter,part of the arrangement was of course ' Palace ........... 0... cc cece cece cece cece ccccceccees - stock, leases, &c., and submitted the figure, after making 





THE LOWENDALL STAR WORKS a 
Violins and Bows. 


BERLIN S. O., Germany, 
No. 121 Reichenberger Strasse, 


Beg to inform the Trade that they will exhibit their 


WORLD RENOWNED 


COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Louis Lowendall, Jr., will shortly make a 
journey through the United States with a full collec- 
tion of Violins, Bows and other Instruments, and 
will represent the firm at the opening of the exhibition, 





MAX COTTSCHALER & CoO.. Successors to WEILE & Co., 


BERLIN S. 








(GERMANY). 





FACTORY OF 


BLACK PIANO ORNAMENTS, 
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what would be a customary deduction from the face of the 
leases. 

There were no fancy prices put on anything, the exact cost 
of new instruments and a fair estimate on second-hand 
goods, in fact Mr. Dearborn took these figures to a disin- 
terested dealer before presenting them, and he acknowl- 
edged that they were considerably better than fair on Mr. 
Dearborn’s part. 

The New York combine looked 
couple of times and then took a limited for New York. 


them over, gasped a 


Something over $250,000 was required to become the pos- 
sessors of the little business of Geo. E. Dearborn & Co. 
Wonder who they were, anyway ? 


F. A. North & Co. 

This firm is pushing the Wilcox & White Symphony and 
making a good many sales. 

Their advertisments are unique and telling. 

The latest novelty in window trimming—and one which 
as well very cleverly calls attention to the Symphony—is a 
combination of musical instruments, brass, reed and string, 
placed in the window. 

These instruments are separately connected by a small 
ribbon with the stop on the Symphony—also in the window 
—representing the quality of tone governed by that stop as 
illustrative of the combination of tones which can be pro- 
duced. 
to infer that the Symphony can be made to produce the full 


In other words we presume they wish the public 


score for an orchestra; and that’s right—it will. 

It’s perfectly astonishing what progress is being made 
with the self playing organs in Philadelphia. 

New York city, or any other city in the country, cannot 
claim the interest for these instruments that is being taken 
by the people of Philadelphia. 

Gieo. R. Fleming & Co. 

The double store is all in shape and handsome. Anyone 
1229 Chestnut 
street will appreciate the great advantage which has been 
The opportunity 


familiar with Fleming & Co.’s single room at 


obtained in adding the room next door. 
is afforded for artistic display, and furthermore the acoustic 
condition of the wareroom has been improved, to the better 
display of the tone merits of the pianos and organs. 

Mr. Fleming has been from the city for a few days an- 
gling for trout. If he is as successful in landing trout as 
he is in landing a piano customer, the fish suffered up in 
the mountain streams of Pennsylvania. 

S. S. Stewart. 
Mr. Stewart will make a very elegant display of his cele- 


brated banjos at the World's Fair. Two ebonized and gold 





cases 8 feet high and 6 feet wide have been made expressly 
for this exhibit. 
They will be placed some distance apart, allowing space 


for a handsome table. 

The World’s Fair officials and Mr. Stewart were by the 
ears for some time regarding this table. They did not 
want to allow it in the space at all, but as Mr. Stewart 
claimed that his instruments were entered for competition 
it would be absolutely necessary that provision be made 
for the taking out and handling of the goods, to restring, 
tune, &c., and that his man must have a table or something 
upon which he could place them, this was finally con- 
ceded. 

The S. S. Stewart collection will attract much attention, 
as the workmanship displayed is far ahead of anything it 
has been our pleasure to inspect. The inlaid work and 
carving of the necks are exceedingly beautiful, and the 
great variety in sizes, from the small piccolo to the big bass, 
will make an assortment [that will excite the admiration of 
the many visitors. 

Various Items. 

Mr. Frank W. Wood, who had charge of the office work 
for B. F. Owen & Co., has been retained by the Hallett & 
Davis Company to attend to the lease collections resulting 
from the W. F. Boothe failure. He will have his office in 
1416 Chestnut street. 

*# * & 

There 1s a nice little scandal on the tapis concerning one 
of the piano salesmen on the street. Divorce proceedings 
will probably be the outcome. 

* et 

Mr. Wm. G. Fischer has been in Florida for some time 
and is slowly recovering his health. At one time while 
there he was a very sick man. He will return in a few 
weeks. eaees 

Mr. Samuel Nittinger, at 1204 North Fifth street, is cast- 
ing about for a Chestnut street store. He is the agent for 
the Sohmer pianos in Philadelphia and feels as though he 
would like to be in the swim with the rest of them. 

* # &# & 

The Schomacker Piano Company made their shipment 
of World’s Fair pianos last week. They are said to be a 
handsome lot. eeee 

Harry Coleman, the band instrument manufacturer and 
band music publisher, has made a great hit with some re- 
cent publications. 

His band instrument department is also way ahead on 
orders, and doing splendidly, some of his specialties being 
in excellent demand. 

+e & & 

Mr. M. E. Norton, representing the Alvord & Spear Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Torrington, Conn., makers of piano 
stools, has been doing a good business for his house during 
the past week in Philadelphia. 

eke 


Trade in pianos has been quiet. 





Import Report of Musical Instru- 
ments, Etc. 


Articles. 
Mus. Instruments. pkgs. 


cs t 
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“ , 
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N. Luchting & Co 


Lehmann & Co 
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and strings.. 1 J. H. Bachmann 
9 “ 
' ee 25 , 
Musical Boxes... 4 Merwood Bros 
™ ‘ad 2 Jaccardo Cretenet 
i “ 
9 Bornand Bros 
9 Jules Cuendet 
4 Merwood Bros 
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Co 
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294, 296, 298, 302 FULTON STREET, 
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were closed by the sheriff to satisfy a chattel mortgage. 
The entire stock will be sold at public auction without 
reserve, commencing Wednesday April 12, 1891, at 10 a. M., 
and continuing until all goods are sold. Goods will be sold 
in quantities to suit purchasers. 
D. W. Nickerson, Deputy Sheriff, 
Agent for mortgagee. 
That Tuner-Judge. 

I am satisfied that the Chicago 
realize that they made a mistake in nominating a manufac- 
turer to represent them in the World’s Fair jury. The pro- 
per man for the position, providing there is any such place 
to be filled, and also providing he should happen to be a 
Chicago man, would be Mr. W. W. Burns, who is not only 
an old Chicago man, a man of experience and an excellent 


Tuners’ Association 





tuner, but thoroughly independent, more so than any other 
CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, } member of the association, as he is not connected with any 

2246 WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO, April 15 


What's the Matter? 
Is it the World’s Fair af 


USINESS is dull 
fecting trade or is it son 


house. 
E. Todd, the secretary of the association. 


Julius Bauer & Co.’s New Factory. 


1893. | 


es Julius Bauer & Co. have secured a factory at 504 and 506 
travel- - ’ 


1e other cause The 





, Clybourne Avenue. The new building is five stories high 
epresent the musical industries on the road are ; baa : pet : 
- , . and covers an area of 30,000 square feet. They will take 
to think it must be attributed to the great desire : : Uae 
‘a possession of the new premises at once, and will have 
rt of the general public to economize for the sake pheM... : : ; | 
World's F greatly improved facilities for the production of their 
th Voria s alr ‘ “ 


asad elegant instruments 
The Conover Strike 

















Another good man for the place would be Mr. E. | 
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Almost Everybody in Chicago. 

Mr. W. D. Dutton, of the Hardman concern, is here 
again, looking after his many interests at the fair. Mr. 
| Henry Dyson, formerly with Estey & Camp, has returned 
to the city from Des Moines, Ia., and has joined the forces 

of the Mason & Hamlin Company. Mr. Calvin Whitney, 
| the president of the A. B. Chase Company, is in town; he 
| goes from here to St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Malcolm Love, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., was stopping at the Clifton House. Mr. 

Clarence Wulsin is at the Auditorium. Mr. Samuel Hamil- 
| ton, of Pittsburg, accompanied by Mrs. Hamilton, has been 
| in the city. M. R. S. Howard was in town, and left for St. 
| Louis, Hot Springs, Ark., Brmingham, Ala., and Atlanta, 
| Ga., from which place he returns to Chicago. Mr. H 
Leonard is again here representing Alfred Dolge & Son. 
Mr. H. H. Denison, of Elgin, Ill.. is here on one of his fre- 
quent visits. Mr. M. R. Slocum, representing Hallett & 
Cumston, Boston, is here. Mr. George W. Colley, with the 
Sander Musical Instrument Company, of Boston, paid his 
respects to THE MusicaL Courier. 

Mr. A. Howard Hinkle, of the John Church Company, 
was in town this week. Mr. Morgan, of the AZolian Com- 
pany, had some Lithia water at the Auditorium last Mon- 
day with Ned Carpenter before he returned East. Mr. Carl 
Barckhoff, of Salem, Ohio, was here. De Volney Everett 

Mr. Harry J. Raymore, of the 
is expected here next Monday, 


the Grand Pacific. 


Shaw Piano Company, 


is at 
























i Mr Keidel in Chicago. April 24 
onover piano factor trikers who were arrested : rs ; , \ —— 
OROTEE GRADO SRY Streets © WETe. AITOSLEN Mr. Charles Keidel, of the Knabe house, has been making a 
eeks ago for intimids and assault the non- | 4 . ee . f ° . 
& the city a visit this week. Mr. Keidel is thoroughly im- 
sen eeumloved in the tantery wereagumantaignedbe- | a “pte ieapentien ives The Claflin Piano Company. 
pressed with the greatness of Chicago. e has also been HE Clafij >:, . f Mut ee : 
Justice Woodman, Justice Woodman, in giving his de- ; ~ Claflin Piano Company has now com 
: ey S greatly astonished at the wonderful variety of goods pro- i @ 
uid that he did not think the strikers had any jus ; sot : ot menced its work. A very desirable factory has been 
' duced and the perfection of the machinery used in their pro- N 517 593 W FE nae TY 
triking, and that they did not have any right t« . : . . cured at Nos. ! to 52: st Forty-fifth street. 1e 
; Ki nd that they did ) al ig! ; secure n os. 0 25 n 
triking lat they ¢ ec any MSht t° | duction at the famous factory of Lyon & Healy Mr ; : , fae , he hail’ 
vith the workings of , ‘ ithe rosa 8 , : ' . ompany occupies three lofts in the upper part of the build- 
WS Te OEnen ee ph Neither, Keidel will look the city over thoroughly before leaving | CO™PSNY SCCM) : nt, I 2 : 
stice they ha to dictate to the ‘ ; ’ ’ ie ing, 100x25 feet in measurement. ‘There are no less than 
and in his own line of goods means to see every thing & : > ae 
f the firm how to vy or who should k I , 87 windows, thus ensuring perfect light There is every 
, F- : : : : peee Ss “Kk engaged, . 
wed He placed the leaders of the strike, Will Mr. $ ye Re Beas F convenience in steam power, heat, water, &c., everything 
. Mr. Phil Starck has re-engaged with the Story & : : 
{[cClain, Frank Fredericks, Michael Davies, Fred Mr. Pail. A. Star - oe ™ | being so compactly arranged as to admit of an output of 
} , ‘Nark Organ Company wager i , 
1] and Robert Fisher, under $300 peace bon ana | “44! ga ox goer, some 25 pianos per week. At present the company intends 
a fi f $25 on the seven others, but suspended it Trouble in Columbus. making 10 per week, this output having been already sold 
: tner > < ‘aly short } . . * 
e of future good behavior Messrs. Stettner & Koch, of Columbus, Ohio, are re- Mr. A. E. Claflin is president and treasurer; Mr. E. P 
nartad sat oiven ¢ } al rtoage for S572 1 > » anager > : . 
The Central Musie Company ported to have given a chattel mortgage for $94 Hawkins secretary and manager ; Mr. Charles Baumeiste 
entral Music Company has been in vorated at | The Same in Oskaloosa. is acting superintendent, having retired from the Baus 
‘ P’ 4 ET ee ale i alk , LAL A AL F ‘ a P ‘ s “ 2 
. capital stock, $10,000: for the nufacture | A judgment has been secured against Mr. J. H. Adlon, | Piano Company to take charge of the Claflin factory 
al instruments; incorporators, Edw J. Cuble, | of Oskaloosa, Ia., for $544 With sufficient capital, represented in Mr. Claflin, long and 
ode CO ee ; raried experience of Mr awkins as the disposer of tl 
P. Charley Larson and George Van Zandt And Again at Portland. | varied experience of Mr. Hawkins as tl poser of the 
‘ er utput, and Mr. Baumeister as an expert manufacturer, this 
’ » if I sl of Portland, Ore., has also been re- |?" I ; 1 ; 
Closed by the Sheriff. Mr. S. W. Fishe Portland, . " a ee ee , | hew concern begins under very favorable conditions. 
The New York Trading Compar jobbers of notions, ported as g a mortgage for $4,0%) to cover both real The Claflin piano is to be made for a moderate price to 
il instruments and jewelry, at 388 South State street, | estate and s attract attention as a popular commerci nstrument 
“a 
oak 
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LAKESIDE 
* ORGAN. 


Unsurpassed for Fine Tone, Elegant Cases 





and Superiority of Action Work. 








RYBER & SWEETLAND 


MANUFACTURERS, 
246, 248 & 250 W. Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























Autoharp Music. 


HE Zimmermann 


music specially printed in numbers instead of notes for this 


instrument. 

There will be ready for the dealers in a short time about 
a dozen new compositions. 

The catalogue of this music is increasing rapidly and 
numbers now many hundred pieces. 


About those Similar Ads. 
NEW YORK, April 15, 1803 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

EAR SIR: In your issue of April 5 we notice 
the article from Printer’s Ink, in which Mr. Heppe, of 
Philadelphia, finds fault with Messrs. North & Co. for pub- 
lishing advertisements of the symphony which bears a close 
resemblance in their wording and structure to advertise- 

ments of the Aeolian which he had previously used. 
We think Mr. Heppe a little hasty in passing judgment 
on his competitors, as we know from personal experience 


that in writing about instruments that are somewhat alike | 
in character it sometimes happens that two writers will | 


strike a similar vein and their productions resemble each 
other very closely 
For instance a music house situated not more than 100 
miles from the largest city of Massachusetts published the 
following advertisement 
THE SYMPHONY 
AND 
THe Business MAN. 
The active man of business does not have sufficient leisure 
him to give to music enough time 
practice if he has taken lessons when younger; he is therefore entirely 


to enable 
to learn to play orto keep up his 


Autoharp Company has 


been doing a phenomenal business with the autoharp 


dependent upon the performance of others for any music he may de- 
sire to hear. 

For people in this situation the symphony is especially adapted 
The knowledge necessary to enable a person to play is so slight that 
anyone can master the instrument with a few weeks’ practice, your 
mood can then dictate your selection. A symphony or an opera can be 
played as readily as a waltz or a ballad, and anything ever written 
can be obtained for the symphony. 

Everything we say about this wonderful instrument is absolutely 
true, 

This appeared in May. 

By a remarkable coincidence we, the Aeolian Company, 
had published in the newspapers of New York in the March 


»ut don’t take our word for it; come and see for yourself 


previous the advertisement that follows : 
THE AEOLIAN 
AND 
Tue Business MAN. 


The business does not have sufficient leisure to 
enable him to give to music enough time to learn to play or to keep 
up his practice, if he has taken lessons when younger ; he is therefore 


entirely dependent upon the performance of others for any music he 


active man of 


may desire to hear. 

For people in this situation the Aeolian is especially adapted. The 
knowledge necessary to enable a person to play is so slight that any- 
one can master the instrument with a few weeks’ practice ; your 
mood can then dictate your selections. A symphony or an opera can 
be played as readily as a waltz or a ballad, and anything ever written 
can be obtained for the Aeolian. 

Everything we say about this wonderful instrument is absolutely 
true, but don’t take our word for it ; come and see for yourself. 

The similarity between these two must be apparent to 
every one, and yet no one who knows the gentlemen in 
charge of the department which includes the symphony, 
with the concern that published the first of the two adver- 
tisements, will for a moment believe that he had seen the 
Aeolian advertisement before his was written. 

More remarkable circumstances than the similarity be- 
tween two advertisements such as Mr. Heppe complains of 
have come to our notice. We have even known Messrs. 
North & Co. and the house referred to as being near Bos- 
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merits of the 


the 


ton, to become so enthusiastic over 
strument they were selling, or attempting to sell, that they 
actually believed and told the public through the mediun 
of the daily press that certain endorsements given to 
Anton Seid 


and the late P. S. Gilmore were intended for the syn 


the 
Aeolian by such well-known musicians as Mr. 





We believe that all large and successful advertisers hz 
a similar experience to that of which Mr. Heppe complains 
We doubt not that of l 
had they given the matter any thought 





most them were they cons 


at all, would at 


tribute it to the same cause as that suggested by us 
THe AEOLIAN OrG AND Music Company 


Very truly, AN 


Congratulations in Order. 


ISS OLIVE, daughter of Mr. Milo J. Chase, 
of the Chase Brothers Piano Company, is to be wed 


ded to-morrow at Muskegon to Mr. C. B. Brenner, a young 
lawyer of Knoxville, Tenn. The other daughter of M1 
Chase is Mrs. Winters, whose husband is in charge of the 
stock department of the Chase Brothers factory at Mus- 
kegon. 

Mr. Chase has four sons: 
the factory ; Leon, whois South on a business trip ; | 
who leaves for the East in a few days on a similar errand 
and Rev. Arthur E. Chase, who is a Presbyterian minister 
at Denver, Col. 

Tue Musica Courier congratulates the Chase family and 


Clarence, who has charge 


sraton 


particularly the bride and groom. 


FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for »ianos, and also dimen-~ 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 
MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y. 
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A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


| 
| 
| 


Contains the most 
perfect 
Transposing 
Keyboard 
in the world. 

















JAMES c& HOLMSTROM. 


A PIANO FOR THE 
DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 
points. 





231 & 233 
East 2ist Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 








Sb PREPARATION NOW: 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT 





Successors to 8. L. HOUSE CO., | 


Plano Manufacturers, 





PILASTERS, &ec., 
In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos, 


Westfield, Mass. 


1sos. 








160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Maldwin 


PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co.., 








PIANO STOOLS 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, Fifteenth and Throop Sts., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. | 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CMICAGO, 








H, A. 


oO. 


Ros T's 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE LIST EVER 
PUBLISHED OF DEALERS, MANU- 
FACTURERS and AGENTS. 


A BOOK NECESSARY FOR EVERY 
ENGAGED IN THE MUSIC TRADE. 


ROST, Publisher, 


For advertising rates and further particulars address 


HAUTER, 
116 East 59th St., New York City. 


The United States 


Prints More Newspapers 


than any country in the world—now over 20,000. Fre- 


and the Departments of the Government rely upon its 
statements as the best authority. 
»f each place in which 


name ) « 


Established quent changes are being made, and anyone who has 
1849, use fora correct catalogue of the papers published in 
ql the United States and Canada should buy a copy of the 
C.N. STIMPSON latest edition of the : 
& CO American 
' 
. Newspaper ¢ for 1893. 
Manufacturers P ) 
a Directory 
« « OP THR. « ec (Issued April 20th.) 
Carved Legs This work is the recognized source of information o1 
’ Statistics of Newspapers in the United States and 
’Ssore Canada 
TRUSSES, MUSIC TR ADE Advertisers, Advertising Agents, Editors, Politicians 


It gives a brief description 
newspapers are published, stating 
population of place, etc., etc. 

It gives the names of a!l] Newspapers and oth 
odicals. 

It gives the Politics, Religion, 

It gives the Days of Issue. 

It give the Editor's name. 

It gives the Publisher's name 

It gives the Size of the Paper. 

It gives the Subscription price 

It gives the Date of Establishment 

It gives the Circulation 

It gives the names of all paper in each County 

It contains a list of all papers rated in the body of the 
book with a circulation of over five thousand. 

t also contains many valuable tables and classifica 
tons. 

rhe American Newspaper Directory is now 
in its twenty-fifth year. It is not only the 
pioneer, but still remains the one work upon 
which most care is taken in the compilatiou 
of accurate information. 

Sent to any address upon receipt of Five Dollars 

Address 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 


unty 
er Peri 


lass or Characteristic 


PERSON 





HUNG 


‘S4UVIS ONY 


71 and 738 
University Place, 


Cor. 13th St., 


New York City, 





High Grade. 
Prices 


PANGS 


10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





JAMES CAMPION, 


312 East 95th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Piano PANELS and Desks 


Sawed, Engraved and Carved. 


Turning, Scroll and Band Sawing. 


Moderate. 











THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 

















walnut oak. 
handsome than the cut shows 


rosewood, or 


S 


even more 


The Career of a Piano. 
sé HE life of a piano is full of vicissitudes,” 
ved Meyer 





obser s young man, whoina dark room 

in the Paxton block was working away at the interior de- 
partment of an upright, which was an upright for that time 
at least no more, for it was stretched out on its back on 
vo wood horses, like a corpse. ‘‘ There is a good deal 
the pathetic about the career of a piano,” the mender 
ontinued, as he moved around, avoiding the heaps of 
arved mahogany legs piled about over the floor, gloomy 
sad in their dismemberment and their aged and worn 
ppearance. All around there were pianos standing with 
their persons sadly exposed. Dirt and dust claimed most of 
em ; some were cracked and some were so far apart that 


the keyboard would be in one part of the room, while 























he pedals would be far, far away. As he worked the 
mender told of the history of an ordinarily good piano 
A first-cla to iast for 30 years or there- 
ib and have till he explained First of 
i it 1s purc hased for some family and becomes a part ot 
that family almost as much as the children. Its whims and 
caprices are learned and humored, and it is cared for with 
tender hand. It grows up with the children and becomes a 
part of their It has so strong a part in their educa- 
tion the r attachment to it is easily understood. But 
after years even the associations which it participates in are 
it strong enough to longer conceal the fact that it is out of 
te, or undesirable as a new one wot be It is carried 
ick to the warerooms and a new piano takes it place In 
1e warerooms it is rehabilitated and made to look as much 
like its old self as possible and is rented out for $5 a month 
the is of wherever it may chance to be sent. 
It may play to a long circuit before itis done. The chances 
ure at vill fall into the hands of a dozen or more 
fé ‘ ind be treated as a rented thing usually is 
treater 
Aft vhile it is no longer useful to rent, and once 
again it alled in and fixed up. Some boarding house 
captures it next, and the singing boarders and non-singing 
woarders have lively debates concerning the time it shall be 
in use, It is pounded with might and main by everybody, 
and the latest thing in ‘ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ and ‘ Annie 
Rooney s beaten out of it. The treatment is none the 
‘ and does not keep its rheumaticky self together in 
od shape long. The boarders quarrel about it, perhaps, 
and in the end the trouble is settled by sending it back to 


room from which the boarding house 


y 
} 


t and it is once again run up for sale at a bargain. 


ke eper 
ired 1 


The 


sec 


chances are that about this time some cheap saloon 





[TYLE G upright, made by the Keller Brothers & 


Blight Company, of Bridgeport, Conn., in mahogany, 


It is a 4 foot 10 inch piano, with a consordini pedal attachment, and is 


keeper gets an idea that a piano would help out trade, and 
that formerly respected and honored instrument finds itself 


carted away and set up ina rear room where men gather 
around card tables and where a semi-drunken German 
squeezes an accordion, while a red headed man with a 


wooden leg, who is a born musician, batters all kinds of 
music 


ut of an old box as an inducement for the patrons of 


the place to be easy and free with their money. In outer 


appearance the piano still looks like that proud creation 
which years ago went into the house of the family which first 
knew it The keys are loosening 
and the tune is uncertain, and at length the saloon man finds 


he wrongly estimated 


but it is not the same. 


the value of music as a soother of the 


savage breast, and back to the auction room travels the 


instrument 


‘* Then comes the lowest fall of all. The piano has had 
its diversity in life, but it has not reached the end yet. In 


the auction room it is seen by the madam of some house of 


ill repute, and she, conceiving it to be exactly the thing 





that unfortunate 
1 


needed to garnish still further her parlor 
town and 


piano is dragged off to the le enters on 


a wild carousal. Not only is it upon, but it is found 


thing for the men who call 
heels of their boots upon when they lean back in their chairs 
It be- 


, for there is 


to be a convenient to place the 


and give themselves up to edifying conversation. 
comes a receptacle for beer and cigar s 





nothing quite so mirth provoking in such surroundings as 





to playfully a quart or more of beer over the piano 


keys under fabled pretense that the piano is thirsty 


and has as much right to enjoyment as anything else in the 
house. You may imagine this sort of a dissolute life 1s not 
good for the health of the aging piano, and in fact it is the 
last straw. Some day even the easily satisfied residents of 


the quarter in which that instrument figures as an inmate 


begin to think that the piano is a little out of tune and it is 
sent away 

** But now it finds that even the hospitable doors of the 
auction room are closed against it. Nobody wants it now. 


There is only one place for it, and that is the junk shop. 


To the junk shop, therefore, it yoes, and there being no | 


further use for it as an integer, it is taken apart and what- 
ever is of possible service is taken from it. The few strings 
remaining in good condition are taken out to be used for 
repairs to other pianos on the same downward career which 
The wood- 
work is knocked apart and is used for kindling ; the other 


has just closed for this particular instrument. 


parts are set aside, and there is nothing but a pile of débris 
| to show where that honored old piano of 30 years ago had 
| stood, and pretty soon this is swept out and burned. And 


| that is the life of a piano! ”"—Omaha ‘* World-Herald.” 





Another Pilcher Organ. 
ee ato of the Tubular pneumatic 


chamber organ built for the music room of Mr. W. H. 
Dillingham, Louisville, Ky., by Henry Pilcher’s Sons, em- 
bracing their several improvements in pneumatics in the 
different departments, viz.: 

Individual valve wind chests. 
Tubular couplers. 
Adjustable combination movements. 





Crescendo and sforzando movements. 
Two manuals and pedals. Compass of manuals, C 0to A 55 notes, 
and pedal C CC to F, 30 notes. 








GREAT ORGAN, 
Pipes. Pipes, 
1 Open diapason, 8 feet......... 58 4Dulciana, 8 feet.............. 58 
2 Violo d’gamba, 8 feet... 58 5 Octave, 4 feet 58 
3 Doppel flote, 8 feet............ 58 6Clarinet, 8 feet..........06. 58 
All stops, excepting open diapason, inclosed in swell box. 
SWELL ORGAN. 
Pipes. Pipes 
+ Bourdon, 16 feet.............. 58 13 Harmonique flute, 4 feet.... 58 
8 Spitz flote, 8 feet............. 58 14 Gemshorn, 4 feet............. 58 
bg YS er 58 15 Piccolo, 2 feet..... .. 58 
eo RE Pree 58 16 Cornet, 2 ranks...... 118 
11 Vox celestis, 8 feet...... 45 17 Oboe, 6 feet . 58 
12 Stopped diapason, 8 feet . 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Pipes Pipes 
18 Sub-base, 16 feet. . BD W Violoncello, 8 feet 3D 
19 Bourdon, 16 feet........ . wD 
PFUBULAR COUPLERS. 
21 Swell to great unison 24 Great to pedal 
22 Swell to great octaves 25 Pedal octaves 
23 Swell to pedal 
ACCESSORIES 
26 Swell tremolk 28 Crescendo indicator 
27 Wind indicator 20 Motor pedal 
ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION MOVEMENTS 
(OPERATED BY PISTONS.) 
30 Great organ, pedal and coup! 
31 Great organ, pedal and couplers No. 4 


2. 
3. 
Swell organ, pedal and couplers No. 1 


32 Great organ, pedal and couplers No. 
34 
35 
36 


Swell organ, pedal and couplers No. 2 
Swell organ, pedal and couplers No. 3 
Full organ 


CRESCENDO MOVEMENTS 


37 Balanced swell pedal 
38 Balanced crescendo and sforzando pe 
39 Crescendo separation piston, on 


off, 


4) Crescendo separation piston, 


The new ‘ Pilcher” register key action is introduced 


(displacing the usual draw stop knobs). 


[he casing of the instrument is of polished walnut, the 
panels are carved in appropriated musical designs 
The central group of pipes projects and is supported by a 
cherub head, with wings outstreched. 
The introduction of the many novei and interesting fea 
4 = 
tures into this organ thoroughly demonstrates their utility 


and will tend to revolutionize organ construction in the future 

The room being especially designed for the purpose 
everything in the surroundings is harmonious. A grand 
piano of the Steinway pattern and a harp are used as ac- 
companiments. Works of art decorate the walls, incandes- 
cent electric lights are used for illuminating. ‘The whole 


forms a thing of beauty. 


A Transposing Keyboard. 
HERE probably has never been a singer be- 
fore the public who under some circumstances did not 
desire a change from the key in which the piece he was to 
sing was written, and that at a minute’s notice—a semi-tone 
only perhaps, yet of importance sufficient to make a failure 
or success of their effort. Among accompanists there is not 
one in a thousand who can transpose correctly at sight, 
and who will undertake to do so. 

What a simple matter James & Holmstrom make of the 
transpositions of music with their movable keyboard, which, 
if desired, is furnished with every piano of their make. 

A slight turn of the little wheel and then you are higher 
or lower just as wished, a half tone, a whole tone or four 
whole tones, it doesn’t make any difference. Absolutely 
perfect and substantial. To fully appreciate the value of 
this idea the workings of the transposition keyboard in the 
James & Holmstrom piano should be examined, and while 
examining the keyboard the superior tone quality of these 
pianos will also be obtained. 





Story & Clark Organ Company. 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 





FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE WISE DEALER 








Does not try to dictate to the public; he tries rather 
to discover its wishes and to supply them. Hun- 
dreds of dealers all over the country have dis- 
covered that in pianos the public wants the Vose, 
and so they are ordering, as fast as the big Boston 
factory can produce them, those superb new 
Uprights, the Vose 13, 15, 17 and 19. These 
four instruments, in mahogany, walnut, rosewood 
and oak, but all alike in beauty of finish and rich- 


ness of tone, appeal at once to eye and ear. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


Music Engraving 
and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music 
Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 





conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for music ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 











C. F. GOEPEL & CO 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


| PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
| 137 EAST 13th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


| « Piano Manufacturers, » 


462 East 136th Street, NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Pianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 




















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 
Co. 
ondamieall 





[_ORING 














OF WORCESTER, MASS., 






PIANO ORGAN 
OOMPANYT, 
——-MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM fit te Mabe NEEDHAM ORCANS 





UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 


FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 











E. A. COLE, Secretary. 


HOME OFFICE, 292 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CHAS. H, PARSONS, Presipent. 


FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN—Hewnry Amoexivce, London. 


RUSSIA— Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and 
Warsaw. 


AUSTRALIA-—Svutrow Bros 
GERMANY —Boume & Son, 


AGENCIES: 


NEW ZEALAND—Muyer & TuHompsc 
church. 

INDIA—T. Bevan & Co.., Calcutta. 

BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 

(For American Agencies address Home Office asabove.) 


on, Christ- 





.. Melbourne. 
Gera- Reuss. 





Pui. A. STarcK, 
PRES'T. 


M. E. Srracx, 
SEC’Y AND TREAS. 


“THE HIGHEST TYPE.”’ 


ST 2a4C\ PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, 


7th oo STACK PIANO C2 "*5,c* 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


R. W.TANNER & SON, 





MOUSE PROOF 


Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 


ALBANY, N.Y. - 


Send for Catalogue. 


WENTWORTH 


el ORGAN 41 BRISTOL ST., BOSTON, 


Manufactures the Highest Grade 


















IS THE 
~ PIANOS 
oi ile AND 
MAY Most Salable | 
— ORGAN MALL KINDS OF 
ot es MUSICAL 
TO-DAY. INSTRUMENTS. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRM. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 
ystpaid. 


Where we are not repre. 
sented. Catalogue, &c.,free 


AGENTS WANTE 
MILLER ORGAN (0., 


mailed po 


H. BEHRENDT, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Exporter, 











& BLAKE ORGAN 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





160 Friedrich Str., BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


LEBANON, 2A. 
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THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
ORCAN. 


> 


Built by Farrand & Votey Organ Company, Detroit, 
Mich, U. S.A. 


By A. A. STaNnLey, or Ann Arbor, MICH. 


{E extraordinary progress made by the 


I 
T nited States in manufactures and trade is conceded by 
r he 
is no less cordially recognized. 
tions the Columbian Exposition will be a wonderful object 
lesson, the real revelation will be in the wealth of artistic 
The buildings themselves will be a sur- 


whole world, The inventive genius of American artisans 
While in both these direc- 


genius displayed. 


prise and an ever increasing source of delight, worthy | 


SAU 


























storehouses of the rich treasures of industry, thought and 
creative genius therein gathered, the most marvelous com- 
bination of the world’s products this or any age has ever 
witnessed. 

The directors of the Exposition decided wisely in recog- 
nizing the necessity of a full, well rounded exhibit of the 
artistic achievements of America, and were especially for- 
tunate in their choice of advisers in the department of 
music 
depended the choice of a builder for the magnificent con- 
cert organ which the board of directors at an early date 
determined should be erected in Festival Hall, is an organ- 
ist whose name is a household word in this country, a man 
of unimpeachable integrity, in short, the best man in every 
respect who could have been selected. The problem he 
was called upon to solve was by no means easy, and a less 
competent man would undoubtedly have failed. 

After a candid and fair consideration of the merits of the 
leading organ builders in the country, Mr. Eddy finally 
decided upon Messrs. Farrand & Votey,of Detroit, as the 
firm best fitted to build such an instrument as would both 


reflect honor upon the organ builders of America, and 


Mr. Clarence Eddy, upon whose rare judgment | 


satisfy the demands of the leading organists of the world. 
To meet the requirements of artists of varying habits of 
thought, of radically opposing types of education, of differ- 
ent schools of playing, demanded in the instrument a com- 
bination of many distinct characteristics. Not only had 
this firm shown excellent ability in ordinary organ con- 
struction, but they had already introduced many novel 
ideas, and given evidence of the possession of an active 
| spirit of investigation, coupled with progressive business 
spirit, a combination which always brings success. Frank 
Roosevelt, whose organs have been the admiration of or- 
ganists and connoisseurs for more than a decade and a half, 
about this time transferred all his interests to the Farrand 
& Votey Company, and as this firm could thus utilize all 
the patented improvements which have made the name 
Roosevelt synonomous with artistic work, the awarding of 
the contract to them was inevitable. 
| For the benefit of organists and music lovers generally, 
| we give the complete specifiation of the organ and a dia- 
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PLAN OF KEYDESK«FARRAND & VOTEY- ORGAN N° 70 


| gram of the keyboard, showing arrangement of draw stops, 
manuals, couplers, &c. 
| The case (made of “ staff”) corresponds with the general 
| style of the building in which it is placed. It occupiesa 
| space 38 feet in height, 25 feet in depth, 34 feet in width. 
These details are, however, of only secondary interest, the 
more important considerations being the tonal quality and 
the mechanical perfection of the noble instrument itself. 
The four manuals are arranged in the usual order. The 
Farrand & Votey Patent Electric Key Action is used in all 
the manuals. The electric fluid lingering under the key is 
controlled by the slightest pressure, and the problem of 
making a fine ‘‘ touch” to the keys is thus made an ex- 
tremely simple one. The couplers are all electric and the 
ease of operation makes possible a prodigal use of this 
mechanical device. The operation of the couplers does not 
visibly affect the keys, and thus all interference with the 
fingering is avoided. A row of tablets over the fourth 
manual operates the couplers. These tablets are made of 
ivory and are of the same size as the regulation ‘‘ white 
key.” They are pneumatic, and are so delicately poised 
that the motion of a quarter of an inch will operate them. 


The lower end throws the coupler ‘‘ on,” the opposite end 
takes it ‘‘ off.” The value of this device is apparent at the 
first glance. A rapid sweep of the fingers (a ‘‘ glissando”’) 
over the tablets and the couplers are changed over the 
whole organ. Striking the tablets as one would strike a 
chord on the piano makes five changes instantly. Besides 
this arrangement, there is a pedal which draws all couplers. 

The Roosevelt patent adjustable combination action is 
also used in this organ. The merits of this invention are 
so well known that we will be content with a concise ac- 
count of this most wonderful achievement of mechanical 
genius. Any combination, manual and pedal, may be 
made, and then ‘‘ set” upon the desired piston by drawing it 
out about a quarter of an inch. A pressure on this particu- 
lar piston will always draw the desired combination. This 
device moves the knobs and does not interfere with any 
modification of the combination the organist may choose to 
make by other means. The pistons in the Columbian Organ 
are placed above the manuals. This is an improvement, as 
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it is more in accordance with the principles of organ tech- 
ic. 
Besides the combination pistons, 14 in number (three 
above solo manual, four above the swell, four above great, 
and three above choir) eight combination pedals are pro- 
vided, which control in the usual manner the great, swell, 
and solo organs. A full organ pedal, pedal ventil, which 
shuts off such pedal stopsas are adjustable, two pedals to open 
and close all swell boxes, great to pedal reversible coupler, 
complete the ordinary mechanical pedals. The echo organ 
is played from a solo keyboard, and the change from one 
organ to another is effected by the ‘solo off echo on” 
pedal. The larger part of the organ is inclosed in swell 
boxes, necessitating three swell pedals. These pedals are 
balanced and are known as the solo pedal, great and choir 
pedal, swell pedal. Their location is plainly seen in the 
diagram of key box. 
| The wonderful effects produced by such a use of the 
| swell as is indicated by these pedals are beyond descrip- 
tion. A crescendo may be made which rivals if it does not 
exceed that of the most superbly trained orchestra. The 
most subtile effects of light and shade may be produced by 
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P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER 


e PIANOS. ©¢ 


9 Factory and Warerooms, 511 & 513 E. 137th St., New York. 
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THE ANDERSON PIANO 


Possesses every merit desired in a first- 
class instrument. 
MANUFACTURERS, 


ANDERSON PIANO CO, acca‘ 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO, 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

_ Bana and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness in 
this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retail, in all its appointments. Every 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 


Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rittersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coriin-Magzzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments, Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH E:S 
BrRrooxzrt.yn, NI. WY. 


ZanwZwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 
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JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT FIAWOS. 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 


LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 357 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


STEVENS & KLOCK ORGAN C0., 


MARIETTA, OHTO, 











Factory and Warerooms, - 





Seven Octave Combination Pipe and Reed 
Organs in Piano Cases, finished 


in all fancy woods. 


ABSOLUTELY HIGH GRADE. 


Catalogue on application. 





WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES, 


, PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


ysl aera 


& C0, Os 86-85. 8.8 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


niw'vonx, _ ACTIONS 


KRAKAUER BROS, 
PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms : 159 and 161 & 126th Street, NEW YORK. 
« « Phe ID)issenharter + 
AMERICAN EXCELSIOR SOLO AND MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


PRESCOTT 


EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
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MANUFACTURED (2 FACTORY: 

_ 204, 206, 208 E, 23d St. 
Harry Coleman, New York City. 
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ALSO ONLY PUBLISHER OF THE COMPLETE SERIES OF LANGEY TUTORS FOR EVER 
ORCHESTRAL OR BAND INSTRUMENT IN COMMON USE 

These valuable works have been recently revised and enlarged by the author, and although the books have been 
increased one-fourth in size and more than doubled in value the price remains the same— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
Address all Correspondence to HARRY COLEMAN, 228 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION.—Every Tutor written by Otto Langey in this country, and every one he has revised and written an 
Appendix for, will contain his portrait on the title page as a guaranty of genuineness. 


DO YOUR PIANOS IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 
LOOK BLUE ? HARD OIL POLISH. 








First Premium, Connecticu FOR 


State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’g2. 


“ APPLY AT ONCE 
TERRITORY. 































YOURS =a ( ’ 
Manufacturer 
YOU and Carver of 
PAY ° 
oni Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PRICE. PILASTERS, 
NU IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
- a Exorbitant = Se Orders from dealers prompt- 
=D he. PRICE SNA teenely ly attended to. 
in VE fa, ° = NG FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. . ee 6410 & 612 West 6th St 
, ——— ee / Bet. roth and r1th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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building up or 6 modifying the 
which, existing in the different organs are aptly combined 
whose sense of tone color makes him alive to 
the possibilities of * and controlled as by the 
baton of the conductor by these pedals. The wonderful 
capacities of the organ have not been fully recognized un- 

present era, and a complete mastery over all the re- 
sources of the instrument, especially in the one direction in 
vhich it seems to be wanting, was only made possible by 
the plan of inclosing the greater part of the pipes in swell 
bringing the dynamic effects more completely 


varying qualities of tone, 


by the artist, 


‘ registration,” 


til the p 


boxes, thus 
ider the control of the performer. 


The bellows are of adequate capacity, made upon the 


most approved plans, from the finest material, with a care | the fact that America is making each decade an advance in] 7, Choir tremulant. 
and attention to the minutest detail which is as necessary | musical appreciation which exceeds all her progress in liter-| 79. Solo tremulant. 
in the construction of an organ as in the making of a fine | ature, science, manufacture or trade. - a tremulant. dei 
one : ° ° ig ressure wind indicator. 
hronometer. The wind is furnished by four electric mo- Specificati 89 a helabes aaa a oon 
a : Q1/ : ah pecifications. , ‘ . 
tors. The wind pressures vary from 34% to Tinches. There 2 ‘ eae _ 83. Electric switch for motor. 
are six different pressures in the organ. The wind chests I'he organ has four manuals, compass CCC to C, 61] 44 Combination release. 
are the Roosevelt patent. These chests are ‘‘ tubular pneu- | 20tes, and pedals, compass CCC to F, 30 notes. Roose- ADJUSTABLE COMBINATION PISTONS. 
matic,” affording a separate pallet for each and every pipe. velt’s patent wind chests and Farrand & Votey’s electric} 85-88. Sea piiactiog great and pedal stops. 
— as wwaete 7 _ , 89-92. ur affecting s ss stops. 
The advantages of this system are many and obvious : | System will be used throughout -_ eines stlicting cilia cade wanes 
1. The action is rendered light. 2. All the disagreeable Srops AND PEDALS. 9-98. Three affecting solo and pedal stops. 
features of the old-fashioned slide and tracker action, such ake decan COMBINATION PEDALS. 
. rr’ - 7 —= . : . 
is ‘‘ ciphering " and ‘‘ robbing,” are avoided. rhe repe- Pipes Pipes. | Great organ forte with apprepriate pedal stups. 
tition is equal to that of a piano. Farrand & Votey com-| 1 Double open diapason, 16 8 Octave; 4 feet....és....2.00e. 61 | 100. Great organ mezzo with appropriate pedal stops 
ne with the Roosevelt wind chest an invention of their GORE sdone cs wacvaessnes tee 61 9 Hohl fldte, 4 feet............. 61 m4 Swell often Liedtbadediinadocieee 
oe aT ae Pe ai. : 2 First open diapason, 8 feet. 61 10 Octave quint, 2% feet........ 61 . - ——o 
»wn, known as the sectional wind chest. Thisisa most impor- ice osha dibeotbe : 11 Super octave, 2 feet......... 61 | 10% Swell organ mezzo with appropriate pedal stops. 
tant invention, as each ‘‘ stop "can be voiced on its own wind 4 ‘ site a7 ~, | 104. Swell organ piano with appropriate pedal stops. 
I . . BOO. Sv cosccsuccosdstuccts 61 2 Mixture, 3 ranks............- 174 poles gan | ¢ pprop’ F I 
chest, thus avoiding many of the annoyances found in ‘‘ set- 4 Gemshorn, 8\feet.......... 61 13 Scharff, 3 and 4 ranks........ 245 m6. Solo organ forte with appropriate pedal stops. 
ting up" a large instrument. It also makes possible the | 5 Viola di gamba, 8feet..... 61 14 Trumpet, 8 feet............. 61 | 196. Solo organ piano with appropriate pedal stops. 
‘ pape 5 Wiatnetens - fon ; 8 Clario ; ; PEDAL MOVEMENTS. 
addition of new stops to an organ already completed. This 6 Principal flite, 8 feet...... 61 8S Clartet, 6 Geet... ccsssccccsces 61 : . ; 
> sosevelt-Is ee 1&V : : 7 Doppel fléte, 8 feet........ 61 107. Full organ pedal (sforzando and crescendo), drawing all speaking 
wind chest, known as the Roosevelt-Farrand & Votey sec- Stops 4, 6 and 9 to 15 included in the choir swell box stops without throwing out the registers. 
tional wind chest, isa great achievement, and marks an- 108. Pedal ventil, to silence any adjustable selection of pedal and 
other great step in advance. SWELL ORGAN. without throwing in the registers. 
Having now given a description of the salient features of Pipes. ; Pipes. 5 5. Sree Oe pane Rees ene ‘ ‘ 
PRA. a ae ‘a sci Pe 16 Bourdon treble, split knob, 24 Quintadena, 8 feet........... 61 | 110. Pedal to draw all couplers excepting 70, 71 and 72. 
BO MOCHRRIN CUNERy 5 US CLOTS CE San 16 fawk.. .ic0dg.. Valsts... 61 2% Octave, 4 feet................ 61 | 111. Balanced swell pedal. 
the tonal characteristics of the instrument; for however 17 Bourdon bass, split knob, 96 Salicet, 4 feet... .cccsicceccess 61 | 112. Balanced great and choir pedal. 
nportant it may be to produce and control the tone, the SY ae a eee 61 v7 Flute harmonique, 4 feet.... 61 | 113. Balanced solo pedal. 
wtistic value of the organ depends upon the quality of tone. | 18 Open diapason, 8 feet...... 61 8 Flageolet, 2 feet.............. 61 | 114. To open all boxes. 
4 eae racteristic of this orwen is the ki 19 Violin diapason, 8 feet.... 61 29 Cornet, 3,45 and ranks..... 245 | 115. To close all boxes. 
n important are Ss ) is 0 a s arg ° . : 
er . , characte . ? 5 . . . er — 20 Salicional, 8 feet........... 61 30 Contra fagotto, 16 feet....... 61 | 116. Solo off, echo on, ventil. 
vr of foundation stops, @ é¢., the diapasons. Full, rich in | 9; agoline. 8 feet.... a 31 Cornopean, 8 feet............. 61 it ag 
iality, they are represented so completely that dignity of | 22 Vox celestis, 8feet.. . 49 (82 Oboe, 8 feet......... ........ 61 The Farrand & Votey Organ Company is also 
tone is assured thereby to the whole organ. The balance | 23 Stopped diapason, 8 feet.. 61 33 Vox humana, 8 feet.......... 61] building the large pipe organ for the Spectatorium 
of ** flue mange "« flute,” ‘‘ string” and “ reed” stops, CHOIR ORGAN. Building, near the World’s Fair grounds, and the 
admirable in each organ. The solo stopsinclude, besides Inclosed in a separate swell box. organ for the Michigan State Building, 
those ielleaiile found in larger organs, several which are Pipes. Pipes. In addition to its Detroit factory the company con- 
, venerally include The ped: 9 is narticularly | 34 Contra gamba, 16 feet...... ; ice armonique set. 6 : : : . . ® 
ot generally tactuded. ‘The pedal otgan ts particulrly | So “ ee ~ - Aratgd ase = Me tinues at the old Roosevelt factory in this city, 1945 
ch and complete. The whole tonal structure is based | ® Gei8¢™ Principal, 8 feet.... 6 of. £ MIB, © LOCT. 22.0000. . : Soin 
: : o : ees 1 y " _ Fj 4 “" : ‘ a i pe 36 Dulciana, 8 feet............- 61 42 Clarinet, 8 feet.............. 61 Park avenue, of which Mr. John W. Heins has charge, 
ON fine os. ope llapé ? ; 1 t f . ac A > ; ; 
pon a fine o« open diapason BO WOO SOF TRIS SLOP I at Melodia, & fest.......++002+s 61 43 Carrillons (from tenor F and has an office in Chicago, at 269 Dearborn street, 
was brought from Oregon, and was secured with great diffi- | 33 F ugara, 4 feet.......cccss«s 61 DOD éss iecdevatises 44 stee! bars with Mr. W J Davis in charge A large force will 
culty. The reeds in the solo organ are imported from | 39 Flute d’amour, 4 feet....... 61 be kept in Chicago during the term of the Exposition 
Paris, as the French reeds are sharper and more incisive SOLO ORGAN. , P 8 P 
iO ARIE pie ot ‘ wed ion th Agee in charge of the three large organs referred to above. 
rhe other reeds are manufactured in this country, and pos- Inclosed in a separate swell box. == ¥ < ilies 
sess the delicacy, refinement and fine orchestral quality Pipes. Pipes. JOSITION WANTED—By a @ececeiiiy silted pines taker of 
? . : Me : 2 : 5 fae . f NTED— sughly ski 
which have always characterized the best American reeds. | #4 Stentorphone, 8 feet........ 61 47 Tuba major, 16 feet......... 6 ‘ ity : : , i 
45 Phil migy sei 61 ‘8 Tut irabilis, 8 feet 61 executive ability; understands scale drawing, pattern making 
The possibilities of this organ are infinite. The general | \° on pier ne Ra Ie , | and piano building in all its branches thoroughly. Address “ Piano: 
-k&" | 46 Hohl pfeife, 4 feet.......... 61 49 Tuba clarion,4 feet.......... 61 eae g hag ps emt y: 
s( net of the organ is so comprehensive, so all embracing a Maker,” care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
= . = * akicoal ECHO ORGAN, 
in tonal quality, that while it is a wonderfully brilliant and 
. : e P O ate § y . 
complete concert organ, lending itself to the most compli- ov 4 ee Pipes M A LCOLM | OVE PIAN OS 
1pes. 8. 
cated orc hestral effects, it is no less by the exceeding rich- | 5 Clarabella, 8 feet ..... . 61 &® Dulcet, 4 feet........c..c000- 61 . 
ness of its foundation stops a perfect chorus organ, and | 51 Dolcissimo, 8 feet. . 61 58 Vox humana, 8 feet......... 61 
would make the central point of attraction in some great PEDAL ORGAN. A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
cathedral no less certainly. We cannot by any description Pipes. Pipes. MANUFACTURED BY 
of its possibilities make clear to the layman that which the | 54 Double open diapason, 2 59 Violoncello, 8 feet........... 20 
musician will recognize by a study of the specifications and feet.. 30: Flute, 8 feet..+......-+--+++ »| WATERLOO ORGAN CO.,_Watertes. 8. F 
. > . ~ hy . nh < 4 1S > 9 Eee 
plan of the organ, but we can confidently predict that this | ® Open diapason, 16 feet...... *) «= 61: Super-octave, 4 feet ........ 0) 
Col , i ; + 56 Violone, 16 feet............. » «2 Trombone, 16 feet .......... 30 
olumb1é gat 7 7c ; d , > greé -~ n¢ 4 . 4 P 
lumbian organ a prove to be not only one of the gre at | 57 Bourdon, 16 feet........ ) «=: 68-«* Trumpet, 8 feet............ 30 3" We invite correspondence from‘ Dealers in localities where 
attractions of the Exposition, but also mark an epoch in the | 58 Quint, 10% feet............. 20 we are not represented. 





history of organ building in this country. The specification 
was drawn by Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Votey, of ‘the firm of Farrand & Votey, and 
Mr. Davis, Chicago representative of Farrand & Votey 
Organ Company. Mr. Frank Roosevelt, of New York, 
made many valuable suggestions. 

Thus this organ represents the matured judgment of men 
who stand at the head of their respective professions. It 
does more than that. The wonderful advancement of music 
in this country is represented in this noble instrument: for 
American pianos could not lead the world to-day ; such in- 
struments as the Auditorium organ and the one under con- 
sideration could not be built or conceived of, were it not for 





COUPLERS. 

64. Solo to great. 
65. Solo to great, super-octaves. 
66. Solo super-octaves. 
67. Swell to great. 
68. Swell to great, super-octaves. 
69. Choir to great. 
Choir to great, sub-octaves. 
71. Solo to swell. 
. Swell to choir. 
73. Solo to pedal. 
. Swell to pedal. 
Great to pedal. 
Choir to pedal. 

MECHANICAL 
77. Swell tremulant. 


ACCESSORIES. 




















323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


“CROWN” 


PIANOS 4x2 ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 


Og crow BENT. 


“CROWN” 
TRUE, BUT NOT ny - my business is iner 


Pianos and Organs. 
and from wae to once jano and organ workmen. I 


= want eel ped yt on postal, **U what you 
waied ss ive references. 
ora. sagas Bt ,Chicage, Lil, Qiatab, 1870p 
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WESSELL. NieKEL& GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoRtkfF. 


G. W. SHAVERS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


EMERSON = 


(Established in 1849.) 69, 0OOO MADE 
= AND IN USE. 


Every Instrument Fully 
Warranted. 


PIANOS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 
FREE. 





Prices Moderate and 
Terms Reasonable. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Warerooms: 174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
92 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., *°07,29,Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





N. Y. 





t@’This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


ener « ef Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel. Strauss, Sare 
Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron’ and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass, 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FPELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R.R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
eo VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert ‘‘G’’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties, 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 









IANO 
ATERIALS 


MOTG OLS 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
_209 BOWERY. N.Y. 








MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
« Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





10 Tremont Street, 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 















NEW 3 YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & CO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. fee , 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents. > 
NEW HAVEN, CONN = 

















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


| LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 
| 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 
CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “°"sric*** 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office : 2293 Third Ave., Rem 8, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnsville, N. Y., on N. ¥. C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Ill. RR 
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A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED, ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department 
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AUGUSTUS NEWELL & CO., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE.,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A435. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


GRADE, 





STRICTLY HIGHEST 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited, 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, ! Chicago 


Factory: 87, 89, 91, 93, 95 and 97 East Indiana Street, 





Rice~Macy Piano Co., 


_ es"s S : INCORPORATED : < 


+. (Marta __._..,_ M.. SRE ee 


Rice=Macy 


-AxD— 


Schaeffer 


Pi 
Mo, 268 YWabash Avenue, 


i ++ Chicago. . . 


H AMILTON ¢.A GEROLD, 


ORGAN CO., 


_ORGAN €0., Grand and Upright 


toon PIANOS, 
REED ORGANS 63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicag >, Ill. 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


C HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 








MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 


276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








D JOBBERS. 














THE LYON & HEALY 
FACTORIES 
PRODUCE UPWARD 
OF 100,000 
MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 
ANNUALLY. 


















market. 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in the 


JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States, also the Continent of Europe, 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms ana 
examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORE. 











SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos. 


FACTORY: 
15x Superior Street, 
OERICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 





KUSHsGE RTS 


HIGH GRADE 


PIANOS 


AGO 


cHi¢ 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 














STEGER & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing ever 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 


JOSEPH BOHMANN, 


Manufacturer of the Unsurpassed 


Bohmann Violins, Zithers, Guitars, 


MANDOLINS AND BANJOS, 


Which received the first prize at the Paris Exposition 
in 1889 Patentee of the celebrated 


VIOLIN HOLDER AND CHIN REST. 








Above cut shows the Violin Holder closed as the 
instrument lies in the case. 

Is the only Chin Rest that will hold the Violin in the 
correct position without the aid of a tutor. Makes 
Violin playing easy. Is recommended by Theodore 
thomas, A. Rosenbecker, Carl Troll and other great 
artists who would not be without them. For sale by 
all first-cla:s dealers, or sent on receip. of price, $2.50. 


Joseph Bohmann, 306 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, II 


MANUFACTURERS 






















THE MUSICAL 





COURIER. 











AUCUST POLLMANN, 
a Musical struments 


Manufacturer of 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins, The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easiest string instrument 
to learn to “ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, *ssccssesy" New York City. 


DECORATION DAY 


Will create a demand for Drums. 


nec i= ee 





Are you 


prepared? Let us send you a stock in time. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR DRUMS, 





923 Locust Street, Philadelphia. 





TULL EEL 





Brapsury Music Hart, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


290 & 292 Fulton St., 210 State Street, LI7t Broadway, 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. Address al) New York communications to the 


MANUPACTORY, 
125 to 135 Raymond St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 


a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 


| the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 


| 
Foot East roth Street, New York. 
| 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
THEE JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN ACCENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORGANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES 





(ae The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | 26 Warren St., New York. 











Statesand Canada, {| 





TABLISHED. 185 
pot are at * > 9 = 


MANUFAC ees OF 


: : a ps 
UR HLE & ROM Lemp =e an 


Wren 


D), SQUARE &UBRI 
ESS —D PIANO FORTE AGTION ). _ ee 


—F 


1GHER 





AG 
(OEY 


salen 


Fae 


VTi RL 


— 


TTT 


4 131 to 147 BROADWAY, 


NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 





~ Cambridgeport Mass. 
? BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CoO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


BOEDICKER PIANOS, 1.0.8 pak ter ew 


BOEDICKER SONS, 
East 42d Street. 











A FIRST-CLASS PIANO AT A MODERATE PRICE. 


DEALERS, WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND TERMS. 


COLUMBIAN PIANO AND ORGAN 60. 


Manufacturers of Fine Grade Organs, 


266 AND 268 WABASH AVENUE, 


Soe. See Se CHICAGO, ILL. 
TIPALDI BROS., 


The ONLY Importers of 
Fine Neapolitan 


MANDOLINS 
© MANDOLAS. 


Used by all eminent professionals, 





FACTORY: t 








MANUFACTURERS OF 





Catalogue sent on application. 





238 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 





apie Piano Actions, 


STATE ST,, CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 


THE 
BLASIUS 
PIANO 
Ce 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The C. 8. STON E 


Fiano Cases 
ARH THH BEST. 


EBRVING, MASB. 





FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT ** megerae 





102-704East {48th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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ni 0 SHOR TV A RTIN 


1833. 








Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
1@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 





GUITARS tw rani 


1893. 








[hey enjoy a world-wide reputation, 
Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, 

and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, 

ynly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Mr. CHAS. 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 
and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, 


H. WORRELL, 
N. W. GOULD 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
| Partiés have in vain tried to imitate them, 
notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. 
De JANON, Mr. 


not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers 


cf all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, 


Etc., Ete., Ete. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


¢. KURTZMANN & CO. 

















MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Ki. Y. 


ANIC 





KR" 


Grand, Square and Upright 


U ‘ % 
¢<PIANOS.> 
Received Highest Award at the United States 


Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 








—— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





struments of the Age, Guaranteed for Five Years. 
2” litustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Terms favorable. 


And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Prices reasonable. 


Warerooms, 237 F. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 KE. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 








Between 22d and 23d Sts., 





JACOB DOLL, ens 
— MANUFACTURER OF — Nav Yorn=xz. 


Piano Cases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS axo HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 


Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §@8~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











The only Company Furnishing the Keys, 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IVvOoRYTON, CONN. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR ois ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT. 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


M O! LER — ORGANS. 


ALsoO MANUFACTURER OF 
Reed Organs of Every Size for Parlor and Chapel. 
WHOLESALE DEALER IN PIANOS, 


Our Organs re unsurpassed in tone, style and workmanship, and are indorsed 
by leading Feodeswers of Music. They are now in general use all through the United 
States, and have also been introduced in England and Australia. 
Few of the many Organs = have built are: The three a forty-five sto, 
i in Mt. Vernon Place M. Church, Washington, D. C., refer to Rev. Dr. 
tman; the Amity Baptist Church Organ, New York City, EE to Rev. Leighton 
we: 27 Grove street; Christ Lutheran Church, Baltimore, Rev. Zimmerman ; 
ts Auburn M. E. Church, St. Louis, Richal B. Miller ; St. Mark's Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., D. F. Easterday ; St Mark’s Church, Columbus, Ohio, W. W. Knoderer. 
Builders of the large three manual Pipe Organ in Bethlehem Lutheran Ch: rch, 
Harrisburg, Pa., containing 40 stops and 2,000 pipes. References: Rev. Mr. Fishburn and L. H. Kinnard. 
Catalogue, Specifications, Drawings and all l information regarding our instruments, free of charge. Address 


M. P. MOLLER, Hagerstown, Md. 





mu] 


Daiji. 








Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers 
Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 

strument Bags a specialty, 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0. 


793 Broadway, New York. 


One door from St. Denis Hotel. 
= abaya Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 


desired. Please state reference when ordering. 





Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


THE BosTON PIANO Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE BOSTON PIANO. 


Main Office and Works: WOOSTER, OHIO. 


AND PRICES. 











WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TAIB PIANO ACTION CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


453 and 455 West 26th Street, 


447, 449, 451, 





H.LE aR & CoO.,., Easton, Pa. 





NEV YORE. 
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ONC E S, AID You ae rome 
ABRAHAM LINC LN he oi sle all the time, but jy 


[his is the reason why s« 


have concluded t buy the old and 1 reliable 


WHICH WAS FIRST MADE IN i836 
HALLETT & CUMSTON PIANO, 200 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Oatalogue and Price List on Applhloeation. 


») many dealers 


SGRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agri 


Bas arrangement, paienies 
July, 1872, and November, 


oF ane oe we Aaag 
action frame. cast in one plec pater ) Mar, bre whats 
u = ‘onounced ry . ay ‘a * 


“Janine & Son. SANG L GOLE & SIR 


818 & 980 Bast 39th 8t,, New Tork, ot Manufacturers and Dealers in 


“cage VENEERS, 
fi oie si. Paaks ™ 


And Importers of 


AN cr wd 08. 
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STEINWAY a 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS. OHMER 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component | 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factori¢ay® 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—653d Street, New York ay, 


Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


ig nee aseudies tes 


JACK HAYNES in charge, 
No. 20 East 17th Street. 





/ENUE, CHICAGO. | RICHMOND, IND 


SESE ee SR TNS 
LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. > ary York, © 











